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‘ Seringapatam.* 
BY HENRY NEWBOLT. 


[In 1780, while attempting to relieve Arcot, a British force of 3,000 
men was cut to pieces at Perambankum. Baird, then a young captain 
in the Seventy-third, was left for dead on the field. He was after- 
ward, with forty-nine other officers, kept in prison at Seringapatam, 
and treated with Oriental barbarity and treachery by Hyder Ali and 
Tippoo Sahib. Twenty-three of the prisoners died by torture, poison 
and fever; the rest were surrendered in 1784. In 1799, at the siege of 
Seringapatam, Major-General Baird commanded the First European 
Brigade, and volunteered to lead the storming column. Tippoo 
Sahib, with 8,000 of his men. fell in the assault, but the victor spared 
the lives of his sons; and forbad a general sack of the city.] 





‘« THE sleep that Tippoo Sahib sleeps 
Heeds not the cry of man; 

The faith that Tippoo Sahib keeps 
No judge on earth may sean; 

He is the lord of whom ye hold 
Spirit and sense and limb. 

Fetter and chain are all ye gain 
Who dared to plead with him.”’ 


Baird was bonny and Baird was young, 
His heart was strong as steel; 

But life and death in the balance hung, 
For his wounds were ill to heal. 

‘* Of fifty chains the Sultan gave 
We have filled but forty-nine; 

We dare not fail of the perfect tale 
For all Golconda’s mine.”’ 


That was the hour when Lucas first 
Leapt to his long renown; 

Like summer rains his anger burst 
And swept their scruples d: = 

‘« Tell ye the lord to whom ye crouch 
His fetters bite their fill; 

To save your oath I’ll wear them both, 
And step the lighter still.” 


The seasons came, the seasons passed, 
They watched their fellows die; 

But still their thought was forward cast, 
Their courage still was high. 

Through tortured days and fevered nights 
Their limbs alone were weak. 

And year by year they kept their cheer, 
And spoke as freemen speak. 


But once a year-—on the fourth of June— 
Their speech to silence died. 

And the silence beat to a soundless tune 
And sang with a wordless pride; 

Till, when the Indian stars were bright, 
And bells at home would ring, 

To the fetters’ clank they rose and drank: 
‘* England! God save the King!”’ 


The years came and the years went, 
The wheel full-circle rolled; 

The tyrant’s neck must yet be bent, 
The price of blood be told; 

The city yet must hear the roar 
Of Baird’s avenging guns, 

And see him stand, with lifted hand, 
By Tippoo Sahib’s sons. 


The lads were bonny, the lads were young, 
But he claimed a pitiless debt; 

Life and death in the balance hung— 
They watched it swing and set. 

They saw him search with somber eyes, 
They knew the place he sought; 

They saw him feel for the hilted steel, 
They bowed before his thought. 


But he—he saw the prison there 
In the old quivering heat, 

Where merry hearts had met despair, 
And died without defeat; 

Where feeble hands had raised the cup 
For feebler lips to drain, 

And one had worn with smiling scorn 
His double load of pain. 
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‘* The sleep that Tippoo Sahib sleeps 
Hears not the voice of man; 

The faith that Tippoo Sahib keeps 
No earthly judge may scan; 

For all the wrong your father wrought, 
Your father’s sons are free; 

Where Lucas lay no tongue shall say 
That Mercy bound not me.” 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


About the French Sympathy with Spain. 
BY PRES. CHARLES LEWIS LOOS, 


or Kentucky UNtversity. 


A VERY general impression has gained currency 
throughout our country that France has given its 
sympathies to Spain in our present war with that na- 
tion; and I am sorry to say that there is much ground 
for this impression. That certain classes of the 
French people should incline strongly toward Spain 
in this mighty struggle, is not surprising to any one 
well acquainted with the state of things in France. 

First of all, the Catholic clergy are yet, in spite of 
the wide-spread anticlerical spirit there, a great power 
in France. Protestants now number much less than 
one million, as against thirty million Catholics in 
that land. Spain is known asa Catholic nation by 
pre-eminence, the most intensely so among the Cath- 
olic countries of the world; while the United States 
is justly regarded as one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest Protestant nation of the earth. It is inevi- 
table that to the common Catholic mind of Europe, 
particularly of Latin Eurepe, the present war should 
appear as one of Protestantism against Catholicism; 
all on one side are Catholics, the overwhelming ma- 
jority on the other side are Protestants. This is 
the light in which the Catholics of Spain and France 
look upon this war; and no one need be surprised 
at it. 

Moreover, the body of the French clergy—and 
their name is legion—are intense monarchists; this 
is unquestioned; and the United States is the 
great republic of the earth, that gives example, in- 
spiration and direction to the republican aspirations 
of the nations; while Spain, on the other hand, is 
the embodiment, every way, of the old monarchical 
ideas. And then beyond this, the French priesthood 
are devoted to the Bourbons, as the lawful inheritors, 
by ‘‘ divine right,’’ of the throne of France; and the 
royal house of Spain is also Bourbon. With the 
French clergy of the old school, who are in the large 
majority, Protestantism and republicanism, such as 
it is here, with absolute religious freedom, are both 
from beneath, alike awful heresies. Put the two to- 
gether, and imagine how the clergy of Spain and 
France must regard this union. 

Then there is a strong financial element in this 
French sympathy with Spain. The Spanish banks, 
representing enormous loans, are largely, if not chief- 
ly held in France. And in that land bonds, domes- 
tic and foreign, are much more generally distributed 
among the people than in our own country. The 
French are financiers, Jar excellence; and with the 
fortunes of this war the value of this ‘‘ Spanish 
paper ’’ will rise or fall, and the effects of the fall will 
cost Frenchmen many millions, and extend into 
every corner of their country. 

Furthermore, the prodigious growth of the United 
States in territory, power, political and commercial 
influence, is naturally exciting fear and jealousy 
among the European nations. Not only Catholic 
France, but Protestant Germany also is looking with 
suspicion and ill will upon us in the present conflict, 
the latter more intensely so, perhaps, than the for- 
mer, That the French President, with members of 
his Cabinet—the Premier, certainly—is more favora- 
bly inclined to America than the German Emperor 
and his Cabinet, can hardly, be doubted. Premier 


Meline has expressed in no ambiguous words his 
good willto us. France has not sold any vessel to 
Spain for her navy; Germany has. Any one thor- 
oughly familiar with the inner life of these two na- 
tions will, I think, agree with my statement, if he is 
without prejudice. 

Finally, the general American mind has no concep- 
tion of the ignorance that prevails on the European 
Continent relative to the state of things in our Re- 
public. Here, in our country, where education and 
the diffusion of knowledge are general, we cannot 
understand how the people of the Old World canvyet 
so profoundly misunderstand us. This is, however, 
no mystery to those. well-informed about the Euro- 
pean mind. 

It is, in fact, utterly impossible for Bismarck him- 
self, for example, to have a clear head about the 
American spirit, American life and American matters 
in general. His inveterate political and national 
prejudices and selfishness must inevitably blind him 
and pervert his judgment about our country’s true 
life and aims. We knowthat even Carlyle and Glad- 
stone misunderstood us. 

But there are men in France who do understand us 
and who do us justice, and these are not few in num- 
ber. There is a glorious company of men, compre- 
hending many of Catholic birth, who have long since 
broken with the religious, political and economical 
traditions of the past which have blinded and yet 
blind men’s reason and corrupt their sympathies with 
regard to the real merits and purposes of other na- 
tions. We Americans have a host of warm friends, 
sincere admirers and sympathizers in France, of 
whom such noble men as Professor Laboulaye have 
been examples. 


Lexincton, Ky. 


The Divine Immanence. 
BY PROF. BORDEN P, BOWNE, D.D.. 


THIs is a phrase of frequent occurrence in popular 
speculation; but, as often happens, the meaning is 
not always clear. The phrase is likely to become 
even more fashionable in the immediate future, and it 
seems well to get some more definite idea of its sig- 
nificance. 

The English-speaking world has always tended to a 
deistic conception of God and a mechanical system of 
nature. In this view God was needed only to set the 
world agoing; once started, the world was able to 
run of itself. The reign of law and other abstrac- 
tions were fully able to administer the natural order 
after it was once established. In such a scheme of 
thought there is always a tendency, uttered or unex- 
pressed, toward atheism and materialism. 

Thus, owing to the fallacy of the universal, un- 
critical thought tends to assume that God made only 
the material and laws of the system in general; al! 
else is due to the working of the system itself. And 
as the multitudinous products are not included in our 
thought of the material and the general laws, they 
seem not to be included in the creative thought at 
all, but arereally only unintended by-products of the 
system of nature. In this way nature tends to take 
up into itself all the details and particular facts of ex- 
perience; and these are to be accounted for by the 
working of the natural mechanism. Thus all need 
of God to explain the purpose-like products of the 
system seems to be removed; and by and by, after 
due reflection upon the conservation of energy, the 
indestructibility of matter, the continuity and reign 
of law, we begin to doubt whether nature needs any 
support beyond itself. It is here to-day; it was here 
yesterday; and no searching reveals any time when it 

was not here. The end of such thinking is the con- 
clusion that nature is from everlasting to everlasting, 
and that God is a needless hypothesis. 
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Now wedo not regard this reasoning as sound by 
any means; but it is the reasoning which has led to 
so many conflicts of science and religion, and which 
has caused theologians some of their deepest heart- 
searchings. It could not fail, therefore, to be agreat 
relief to have this deistic conception of an absentee 
God and a self-running nature set aside. Thus God 
seemed to be brought nearer, and the usurpations of 
nature seemed to be brought toan end. And this has 
been done by the doctrine of the divine immanence. 
Nature is no independent something dividing the em- 
pire of the world with God, but is throughout subject 
to the divine will and purpose, and isat bottom simply 
the form which that purpose takes on as realized by 
that will. God, then, is immanent in the world. The 
sparrow falleth not without the Father. He worketh 
hitherto, and worketh for evermore. And thus in 
Him we live and move and have our being. 

This view we conceive to be correct. Both Scrip- 
ture and philosophy concur therein. But popular re- 
ligious thought has concerned itself mainly with the 
negative aspects of the doctrine, and has not attained 
to any clear positive conception of the doctrine, or of 
its relation to the constants of experience. It is 
a relief to be freed from the menaces of mechanism 
and from theusurpations and intimidations of nature; 
but we must not rest in this negative position. We 
must go on to fixthe positive contents of the doctrine. 
Not a few well-meaning theologians and religious 
editors are talking somewhat at random about the 
divine immanence, as if it settled about all the ques- 
tions of speculative theology. If this keeps on we 
shall find this doctrine as great a source of error 
as the one it. displaces. 

Three points have to be borne in mind in estima- 
ting this doctrine, if we are not to fall into speculative 
insanity. In the first place we must distinguish the 
question concerning the form, laws and contents of 
the world from the question concerning its causality. 
The doctrine in question applies only to causality. 
The form, laws and contents of the world of experi- 
ence can be learned only from experience; and they 
are the same for all, no matter what our theory of 
causality. The world of experience is what it is, 
whatever its origin; and our knowledge of that world 
is not vacated or made unimportant by any theory of 
its origin. In studying it all theorists, of whatever 
speculative school, meet on a common plane and 
have acommon object. The theist and atheist, the 
spiritualist and materialist, the dogmatist and agnos- 
tic have no differences here. The immanence of God 
then, while doing away with nature as a substantive 
and self-running mechanism, in no way cancels the 
existence of nature as an order of phenomena, as a 
system of law to which we all are subject, and which 
is irresistibly imposed upon us in experience. Unless 
we bear this in mind, we shall have persons denying 
the facts of disease or of sense or the ground of the 
divine immanence. Disease nfay not be a substance, 
and sense objects may be only phenomena; but as 
facts in the system of experience they have to be 
reckoned with by the most pronounced idealist as in- 
evitably as by the most inveterate realist. 

The second point to be borne in mind is that this 
doctrine of immanence in no way affects the coatents 
and values of things. It simply affirms that all finite 
things, whatever they are, have no self-sufficient 
being, but dependon God for their existence. The 
immanence does not mean that things are in God in 
a spatial sense, or that God is in things ina spatial 
sense; it means only the constant dependence of 
thingson God. But this dependence does not make 
all things alike or of equal value, It leaves things 
just what they are, or may reveal themselves to be. 
Their values, absolute or relative, are not affected by 
this immanence. Worms and men alike have their 
being in God, but they are not made of equal value 
thereby. Even the evil will is not independent of 
God, but that does not make it divine. The imma- 
nence in question is a metaphysical doctrine, and 
throws no light on the problem of ethical relations 
and vaiues, Unless we bear this point in mind, we 
shall proceed to identify clams and saints as alike and 
equally divine. Indeed, one speculator, whose mental 
bottle would seem to have been pretty seriously 
strained by the new wine of this doctrine of imma- 
nence, has announced that-he has no difficulty with 
the doctrine of -a divine man, as he believes in a di- 
vine oyster. And when the divine man eats the di- 
vine oyster, we doubtless have a divinity of the second 
order. 

Finally, as the third point to be borne in mind, the 
doctrine of immanence throws no light on the prob- 
lem of finite existence, This must always remain a 
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mystery to be recognized and admitted, not a fact to 
be deduced or comprehended. We cannot help our- 
selves by any theory of pantheism. In that case we 
should have to declare our sense of selfhood and 
responsibility a delusion, and this would leave us 
without anything on which to build. We should also 
have to attribute our folly, error, blundering, wick- 
edness, to God himself; and this would be a very 
high price to pay for our doctrine of immanence. We 
should also have an insoluble psychological problem 
concerning God himself. If we suppose the difficulty 
overcome which is involved in the inalienability of 
personal experience, and attribute our thoughts and 
feelings to God as his own, we are met at once by the 
question concerning God’s relation, as thinking our 
thoughts, to God as thinking the absolute and per- 
fect thought. If our thoughts are all, then God as 
God vanishes. If he has our thoughts as his own 
and another set of perfect thoughts as his own, 
we have many minds rather than one. In one series 
God is limited, confused, erring; in the other he has 
perfect knowledge and insight. In the one series 
God loses himself and does not know who or what he 
is; in the other he knows himself as perfect unity and 
perfect light. There is no answer to these questions 
so long as the Infinite is supposed to play both sides 
of the game, and no possibility of saving thought and 
life from utter and hopeless confusion. 

How the finite can be, how it can have otherness 
to the Infinite and a relative independence, there is 
no telling. But the finite, nevertheless, is; and, by 
its existence, it makes possible a moral order and an 
intelligible rational system. The doctrine of the di- 
vine immanence must be interpreted in accordance 
with this fact; otherwise, we shall have to regard 
the brothel as a divine institution, and hold to the 
gospel of the divine oyster. 

Yet, rightly understood, the doctrine is important, 
both speculatively and religiously. It cancels the 
hard-and-fast mechanism of deistic thought; it makes 
intelligible the divine omnipresence, and helps us to 
realize how the Infinitely Far may also be the Infi- 
nitely Near. 


Boston UNivexsirTy. 


American Armor—Hard Steel and Corn- 
Stalks. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 





THERE is a sort of general notion that an armored 
war-ship is designed under certain contingencies to 
fight after the fashion of the turtle or the clam; that 
is to say, that she is to shut herself up in an invulner- 
able shell at which the enemy can pound away until 
he gets tired and finally gives up the attack in disgust. 
That is a mistake, altho not an unnatural one on the 
part of individuals in a nation which not long ago 
firmly believed that a navy is a defensive weapon, or 
at all events, had to profess such a belief in order to 
get appropriations for ships and guns from legislators 
whose constituencies were out of the range of a sea- 
board bombardment. The truth is that war-ships 
are distinctly offensive—everything about them is of 
that character, or else directed to the improvement 
of their attacking capacities. And even armor, which 
the modern newspaper writer loves to compare to 
the steel sheathing of the knights of old, is nota mere 
passive obstacle to the penetration of shot, but a 
means preventing the enemy’s guns from disabling 
you for a long enough time to enable you to disable 
him. Markthe time element. The medieval knight 
who watched his future helmet and cuirass in the 
baronial chapel the night before he received the acco- 
lade, we may be very sure never spent the hours in 
thinking about that. All he had to worry over was 
whether the steel was strong enough to ward off the 
chance blow of mace or battle-ax. His modern suc- 
cessor knows perfectly well that no armor will with- 
stand unlimited hammering and that sooner or 
later it will yield; but what he is after is pro- 
tection which will keep his means of offense in 
good order for a sufficiently long period to allow him 
to destroy his antagonist. Therefore while armor is 
itself primarily a means of defense it is so closely cor- 
related to the primary means of offense—the guns—as 
to render it really a true part of the offensive system. 
A similar paradox appears in the guns themselves 
which are inherently offensive; and yet it is axiomatic 
that there is no more potent means of defense than a 
rapid, well-sustained gun fire. 

Of course the whole armor problem is not stated in 
any given instance until the most powerful hostile guns 
which are likely to attack it, and the most efficacious 
shields, which are to oppose your own projectiles, are 
duly considered. Then you get to the conclusi on 
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that the best armor is that which will enable your most 
powerful guns to break down your enemy’s strongest 
shield before his most potent weapons can destroy 
your own protection; and as you are supposed to have 
possessed yourself of all the information existing re- 
garding other people’s guns and armor—through your 
General Staff or Bureau of Intelligence or whatever 
else you may term your knowledge-gathering depart- 
ment—the arithmetical expression for the best armor 
is quite at your command; altho it may fluctuate like 
the stock market from day to day, or, at least, when- 
ever this, that or the other nation evolves a better 
plate ora stronger gun. 

A modern American war-ship carries two very dif- 
ferent kinds of armor. One kind prevents a shot or 
shell getting into the hull, and that, strictly speaking, 
is armor intended to resist projectiles. The other 
kind has very little resisting power of its own, seeing 
that it is made of nothing but corn-stalk pith, and 
therefore it does not of course resist penetration of 
the projectile. But after a hole is made and after 
the water gets in the corn pith swells up and closes 
that hole, and this therefore is armor against pene- 
tration of water. Then there is a third kind of 
armor which is sometimes present and sometimes not, 
which is found in the coal, the bunkers for which 
are usually placed around theengines and boilers. A 
body of coal two feet in thickness offers about as 
much resistance as an iron plate an inch thick; so 
that the more coal a war-ship has in her bunkers the 
better she is armored. Besides the armor which is 
built into a ship, every captain exercises his ingenu- 
ity in providing temporary armor. The ‘“ Kearsarge,” 
for example, when she fought the ‘‘ Alabama,” had 
her heavy chain cables fastened to and fro outside of 
her hull, so as to protect her engines and boilers. 
The ‘‘Olympia’’ in the Manila fight had her cables 
wound around her turrets; and it will be remembered 
that when our battle-ships left Key West, not long 
ago, many bags of sand and gravel were piled up on 
the decks so as to shield the guns. 

In addition to this, special armor is provided for 
the guns which are not in the turrets, in the form of so- 
called ‘‘ gun-shields,’’ which sometimes are inclined 
plates of very tough steel, through openings in which 
the guns protrude, and which are made of sufficient 
area to mask the men behind them. These are some- 
times made in sections of cylinders, with an inclined 
top, and are usually about two inches thick in the 
curved portion. They are sufficient- to keep out 
three-pounder and six-pounder rapid-fire projectiles; 
but it is especially important that the metal of which 
they are made shall not be liable to be readily broken. 
In fact, in the famous fight in Yalu River between 
the Chinese and the Japanese, some of the Chinese 
gun-shields, while thick enough to resist penetration, 
were not of a character to resist fracture, and the re- 
sult was that they flew to pieces when hit, and the 
fragments were about as destructive as if a shell had 
burst in the midst of the men. In fact, the whole 
crew of a Chinese gun was killed in this way. 

In the old wooden vessels of former times, cas- 
ualties from flying splinters were often as great as 
those caused by actual shot and shell; and to stop 
these, nettings of stout rope, thickly tarred and then 
sanded, were placed next to the sides of the ship. 
Similar nettings are still used, but they are now made 
of steel rope, or of ordinary rope and leather, or are 
woven into a thick mat, which is quite efficacious 
against small pieces of bursting shell. In addition, 
many ships are now fitted with steel traverses or bulk- 
heads, placed crosswise of the ship between the guns, 
and these also serve to prevent destruction of life by 
flying fragments. 

In the first armored ships which were built every 
part of the ship was protected with plating of greater 
or less thickness. But asthe penetrating power of 
the guns increased it became impossible thus every- 
where to incase a vessel, because she could not carry 
the enormous weight which, as the armor augmented 
in thickness, became requisite. The first great change 
was that brought about by the success of Ericsson’s 
monitor, where the guns were inclosed in armored tur- 
rets. In recent years, however, three systems of armor 
protection have become developed, known respectively 
as the ‘‘ belt’’ system, the ‘‘ central citadel” or ‘‘ bar- 
bette” system, and the ‘‘deflective’’ system. In ships 
armored under the belt system the whole water-line is 
covered with a heavy belt, which is thickest abreast 
the engines and boilers, and tapers down from a short 
distance below the water-line. The guns are specially 
protected by breastworks, turrets or circular shields, 
other parts of the ship being left unarmored. In 
vessels having thecentral citadel system only that par 
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of the water-line which is opposite the engines and 
boilers and the tubes through which the ammunition 
is hoisted is covered. The forward and after parts 
of the hull are usually unprotected. There is always 
a so-called protective steel deck, which extends for- 
ward and aft from the citadel proper, and is curved 
like a turtle’s back, so as to prevent the projectiles 
from getting into the compartments in the hull below. 
There are a great many of these compartments, and 
most of them must be destroyed before the ship will 
sink. It is even believed that all of the ship might 
be shot away above this protective deck or fill with 
water without destroying her capacity still to float. 
The guns are usually protected by turrets or barbettes. 
Inclined or deflective armor is used in combination 
with vertical armor for portions of the water-line de- 
fense of armored ships. The plates are set inclined 
so that the projectile will glance off. All of these 
armor-plates are bolted to the hull by heavy steel 
bolts, sometimes over three inches in diameter, and 
the weight of the side armor is supported by what is 
called the armor shelf on the hull, upon which it rests. 
The modern armor-plate is a solid mass of steel 
containing about five per cent. of nickel, this alloy 
having great ductilityand toughness. As has already 
been stated, however, it is not enough that a plate 
should resist penetration, but it must be capable of 
withstanding the tremendous blows of the high-power 
projectile up to certain limits without cracking; be- 
cause a cracked plate would speedily be displaced 
piecemeal. This quality is imparted by the nickel, 
and when the fact was recognized, in 1890, it was 
hailed as a great advance in armor efficiency, and 
nickel steel plates displaced all others. But 
still another advance has been made, resulting in 
the nickel steel plate not only stopping the pro- 
jectile while retaining its own integrity, but also 
smashing the projectile, so that the huge bolt 
on striking it does not merely glance off, but is 
shattered into fragments. This is accomplished by 
the so-called Harvey face-hardening process which, 
also, according to Admiral Sampson ‘“ has increased 
the resistance of armor fully 35 per cent. and per- 
haps 50 per cent. according to the thickness of the 
plate.’” The plate is made of low steel containing 
from 0,10 to 0.35 per cent. of carbon and is embedded 
in dry clay in a heated furnace. Granular carbona- 
ceous material is then packed upon its upper surface 
and covered with sand and fire-brick. The furnace 
is raised to an intense heat causing the metal to ab- 
sorb the carbon above it to such an extent as will 
produce the face hardening to the desired degree and 
to some predetermined extent and depth. Thus the 
carbon, so to speak, sinks into the steel, entering in 
gradually varying amounts from the surface down- 
ward. In aplate 10% inches in thickness the depth 
of super-carbonization may be about three inches, so 
that the already toughened body of the plate is pro- 
vided with a super-carbonized and hardened outer 
stratum which is integral with it and which, there- 
fore, will not crack off. A 1oo pound hardened steel 
projectile striking such a plate as this at a velocity of 
2,000 feet per second is shattered into fragments, and 
its conical point is sometimes found welded to the 
surface, through the enormous heat generated by the 
sudden stoppage. Before the advent of this face- 
hardened plating the long battle between gun and 
armor was tending in favor of the gun; since then, 
once more to quote Admiral Sampson, ‘‘ hard-faced 
armor assisted by the inevitable conditions of battl 
is again in the ascendant.”’ 
Harveyized nickel steel armor will protect the 
‘‘ Alabama” and other new battle-ships under con- 
struction, and it is of interest to note how this shield 
is distributed. There isa belt at the water-line 7% 
feet in breadth, tapering in thickness from 16% 
inches in front of the engine and boiler spaces to 4 
inches at the bow. Above this belt is the flat steel 
protective deck, 234 inches in thickness, with sides 
sloping down to the level of the supporting armor 
shelf, and in the spaces so left between armor and 
deck are made coffer dams packed with corn pith cel- 
lulose. At each end of the flat deck are diagonal 
armor bulkheads, 12 inches in thickness, to prevent 
shells going through the vessel from end to end, as 
happened to the Spanish flag-ship at Manila. Add to 
this the superstructure armor, and the whole central 
portion of the ship is found to be completely in- 
closed by a continuous wall of steel, extending from 
about 4 feet below the water-line upward for 25 feet,. 
and nowhere less than 5% inches in thickness, The 
turrets are oval in shape, and with their ammunition 
hoists and revolving gear, are protected by 15-inch 
plating. The total weight of all this steel is about 
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3,300 tons, or about three-tenths of the entire ship, 
including coal and ammunition. 

The corn-pith cellulose which is armor against 
water is made of dried corn-stalks, from which the 
shell and leaves have been removed, so that only the 
inner pith and fiber are left. The latter combined in 
proper proportions are cleaned and treated so as to be 
fireproof, and then are ready to be packed in the ship 
at a density of about 6% pounds per cubic foot. 
After all what is it but refuse cow fodder? But see 
what it will do. A coffer-dam 3 feet thick was packed 
with 700 pounds of it, at the above density. A 250 
pound 8-inch shell was fired through it at a velocity 
of 100 feet per second. Then water was let in 
against the dam torise five feet above the hole. The 
experimenters waited three-quarters of an hour for the 
water to leak through. It never came—the hole closed 
itself so completely that at the end of this period the 
rear side of the corn pith mass was not even damp. 

Of course corn-stalk armor does not protect men 
directly, but it protects the ship in that it prevents 
water from getting into her and either sinking her 
or destroying her stability. But we can combine it 
with armor and armored decks;. so that in vessels of 
high speed, where all available weight is needed for 
machinery, and where an armor-belt cannot be car- 
ried, the corn-stalks keep the ship afloat while the 
steel plates prutect her vitals. In the battle-ships 
the thick armor is concentrated amidships around 
the engines and boilers, and steel decks and cellulose 
cover the vessel at her ends. 

It isall purely American this naval armor, It was 
an American notion to toughen the steel with 
nickel, and an American notion to harden the face 
gradually downward with carbon; and most American 
of all is the curious turning to account of that most 
American of vegetables, and protecting our battle- 
ships and cruisers with the stalks of the Indian corn. 

New York Crry. 





Words from Cuban Headquarters in 
Florida. 


BY COL. F, FIGUEREDO, 
AGENT OF THE CUBAN GOVERNMENT IN FLorIDA. 

I AM pleased to say that the most perfect under- 
standing exists between the leaders of the American 
and Cubanarmies. Ourgenerals have been in constant 
communication in the recent important operations. 
Both armies act asaunit and in perfect harmony 
to secure the common end desired, the expulsion of 
the foe. It may not be generally known that the 
Cuban forces to-day are under Perez, preventing the 
Spaniards in Santiago from sending re-enforcements 
to Guantanamo Bay, where the American marines 
held the fort until the American Army should arrive. 

The Cuban Army has two departments, the Eastern 
and the Western. These are subdivided into six di- 
visions, each under its general and coextensive w th 
the province, of which there are six. 

Gen. Maximo Gomez, the Commander-in-Chief of 
our forces, is a born leader, a gifted strategist, a mil- 
itary genius, of great versatility of talent. Compelled 
to engage ina guerrilla warfare, as our foe greatly out- 
numbers us, our 35,000 soldiers, scattered through- 
out an island over seven hundred miles in length, 
have fought at a disadvantage, with a good record. 

Their co-operation has made possible the landing 
of forty expeditions, without whose aid the present 
revolution would long since have succumbed. 

The ‘‘Florida ’’ was met recently in the province of 
Santiago by a force of 1,500 Cuban soldiers, who de- 
lighted Captain Dorst by their discipline and mani- 
fest ability. If our army failed to connect with the 
unfortunate ‘‘ Gussie” expedition, it was through no 
fault of theirs. 

The Americans can count with certainty upon 
the co-operation of the Cuban people, on whose be- 
half they unsheath their sword. 

Some question the ability of our people to govern 
themselves when the test comes. In reply I would 
state that we have learned many good things in our 
exile which will be of use to us. Cuba has sons 
trained in American and French universities, able 
lawyers. . 

A land that could produce a Cespedes, the leader 
of the former revolution; an Agramonte, the greatest 
of all Cuban generals; A. Marti, born scholar, states- 
man and father of the present revolution; the land 
of Calixto Garcia, B. Masso and Mendez Capote, 
President and Vice-President of the Republic; an 
island that gave tothe world Goicourria and the 

Maceos, can be trusted to furnish men, who will 
guide the little Cuban bark over the tempestuous 
seas before it, 
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Under the tutelage of this illustrious nation in its 
early formative days, she will learn well her lessons 
in self-government; creeping now, she will soon walk 
firmly, her hand in the palm of the strong elder 
brother.. We hope that General Lee will be given 
some prominent part in the establishment of a stable 
government, The Cubans have the greatest confi- 
dence in him, as they have in President McKinley. 

We recall your solemn pledges. The United States 
Congress has declared that the people of the Island 
of Cuba should be free and independent. They 
have demanded that Spain shall withdraw from the 
island. They have empowered the President to use 
the entire land and naval forces of the United States 
to accomplish this, disclaiming any intention to ex- 
ercise any control over Cuba save for its pacification, 
asserting its determination when that is done to leave 
the government and control of the island to its peo- 
ple. We have the fullest confidence in the American 
Government, to believe that these solemn pledges 
will be carried out to the letter. ; 

If together we fight under the star-spangled ban- 
ner and the lone star flags to end Spanish misrule, 
we shall amicably and fraternally co-operate to estab- 
lish a stable government, of, by and for the people. 

The patriotism of the Cubans is unbounded. Not 
one of our soldiers or officers expects compensation ; 
all that they look for is food and clothing. To 
fight, and if needs be to die—to free Cuba is their 
highest wish or ambition. 

We anticipate no trouble from the blacks. They 
constitute less than one-third of the population, are 
superior mentally and physically to many of their 
race. Race prejudice is not strongly marked or gen- 
erally prevalent in Cuba. In our Cuban camp in 
Florida the black and white drill side by side, eat of 
the same food; and white soldiers obey the orders of 
black officers in some instances. The negro in Cuba 
is no saint, but, given his rights, he will never be a 
disturbing factor, Kindness and consideration will 
avert trouble. Together they have fought for free- 
dom for fifty sad years; together they will reap the 
rich harvests with joy unspeakable. 

We justify the United States in not recognizing the 
Cuban Provisional Government, which is largely of 
military creation. To hold a general election has 
been heretofore impossible. Recognition would have 
hampered their action in the matter of organizing a 
stable Government later, and possibly have led to 
European complications, All autonomical schemes 
are dead; deception is written on their face. Spain 
is a back number; she knows nothing of true 
autonomy—has never given it. A temporary 
American protectorate may be required to insure 
stability, give confidence, and attract American capi- 
tal to develop the wonderful resources of Cuba. 
Doubtless a number of landed proprietors and mer- 
chants favor annexation, but not the majority. The 
United States has solemnly promised not to exercise 
sovereignty or control except for pacification. She 
will magnanimously aid the entire people in a free and 
universal use of the elective franchise to the end of 
establishing a stable Republic. 

Nor do we fear trouble from the mixed nature of 
the population. The prospective rulers of Cuba are 
not disorganized tho diverse. Your people are even 
more cosmopolitan. We have held together under 
our leaders for three years of heroic struggle. There 
will be cohesion and essential harmony. Spain has 
miserably failed in governing Cuba. We believe that 
the better elements of Cuba, aided by the United 
States, shall yet find a satisfactory solution of vexed 
political, social and economical problems which call 
for an early solution yonder. An ideal civil and re- 
ligious liberty will prevail. No more of the repres- 
sion and cruelty of a despotic régime; no more 
crowded prisons, arbitrary arrests, secret murders, 
like that of Dr. Ruiz and hundreds of others; no 
more religious restrictions, or starving of helpless 
non-combatants, 400,000 of whom have died by the 
order of the infamous Weyler. 

An American officer asked recently: ‘‘ Are the 
Cubans worth the lives of a regiment of American 
soldiers ?”’ 

We ask: ‘‘Js not freedom the inalienable right of 
all; and ought we not to be willing to suffer and die 
if needs be to secure for oppressed peoples their God- 
given rights ?”’ 

Together our soldiers fight as yonder they shout 
the battle-cry of freedom. 

Bunyan in his immortal allegory tells us of the pil- 
grims in the House Beautiful. Visiting the armory, 
they later went to the housetop and looked south- 
ward ‘‘beholding a most pleasant, mountainous 
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country, beautified with woods, vineyards, fruits of 
all sorts, flowers also, with springs and fountains 
very delightful to behold.’’ Immanuel’s Land; from 
that southland they would see the gate of the Celestial 
City. 

As we give the noble American soldiers embarking 
for our loved land our hand and bid them Godspeed, 
we pray that Cuba may be to them as Immanuel’s 
Land. May they find yonder the Delectable Moun- 
tains over which the banner of oppression shall never 
again wave. 


West Tampa, Fva. 


The Foreign Wars of Spain. 


BY EDWIN A. GROSVENOR, 


Proressor oF Evropean History in AMHERST COLLEGE. 


I DO not aim at a consecutive account of the foreign 
wars of Spain; nor do I plan to draw up the tedious 
list of the wars in which she has been engaged; the 
mere enumeration of their names would exceed the 
limits of this paper. Wars for religion, wars for con- 
quest, wars to regain conquests lost, wars to put 
down insurrection, wars to resist aggression, wars to 
bolster up some wrong or to justify some blunder, 
crowd upon each other throughout the melancholy 
history. The Temple of Janus is always open. The 
sequence of events is lost. The story becomes as 
confused as the old Spanish standard, the most 
patchy flag that floats, a multifarious jumble of de- 
vices with blood-red as its dominant hue. 

I wish to indicate the principal characteristics 
Spain has shown inthese incessant wars. The writer 
will ‘‘nothing extenuate nor set down aught in 
malice’’; but the plain recital of unvarnished fact 
sometimes resembles indictment as much as narra- 
tion. 

It is not a paradox to assert that the most glorious 
deeds of Spanish history were accomplished in the 
days before there was a Spain; those achievements 
were not uniform or even continuous, but spasmodic. 
They dot the centuries at rare intervals from 718, 
when the fugitive hero Pelayo won the battle of 
Covadonga, down to 1491, when, in their sacred 
camp at Santa Fé, Ferdinand, the Catholic, and his 
consort, Isabella, received overtures of surrender 
from Abu Abdallah, the last Moslem sovereign of 
Granada. 

Early in the eighth century the Saracens and Moors 
took possession of the Iberian peninsula. The king 
of the Christians had disappeared, and the Christian 
armies had been utterly crushed. Those of the mis- 
erable survivors who refused to submit were forced 
back into the recesses of the Asturian mountains. 
Then began against foreign conquerors and a foreign 
faith a stubborn resistance, more persistent, longer 
continued and more cumulative than any other coun- 
try presents. Sometimes intermittent, sometimes 
apparently forgotten, its smoldering fires not always 
flashing to the day, that resistance went on through 
more than twenty-three generations—to use Homer’s 
phrase—of fighting men. Meanwhile in the crucible 
of the long agony were being evolved a nation and a 
national character. 

On January 2d, 1492, the gréat silver cross glit- 
tered above the palace of the Alhambra, and the 
Christian banners floated from the Torre de la Vela, 
its highest summit. Flag and cross were proclama- 
tion that every inch of soil between the Pyrenees and 
Gibraltar had been delivered from the Mussulman 
caliphs and now acknowledged homage to a Christian 
king. Certain dynastic complications were still to be 
adjusted, certain enigmas of jurisdiction were still to 
be resolved, and there remained many petty local 
claims to be confronted or ignored. But the unifica- 
tion of the land and the amalgamation of its crowns 
had been accomplished. For the first time in history 
there stood forth a Spain. 

But not only was there a Spanish State with geo- 
graphical boundaries, which have hardly varied since 
that day, but there was a more definitely constituted, 
a more sharply defined, Spanish character. This 
character was not fortuitous but the result of ante- 
cedent causes. To the molding influence of those 
causes that character had been malleable as lead; 
but they had left it hardened as into steel. What 


Spain has been since in the conduct of her wars, what 
Spain is now, was thus thus determined before Philip 
II was born or the Inquisition was devised. 

Gazing on the dramatic scene, when Abu Abdal- 
lah four hundred and six years ago bowed before his 
conquerors, one might forecast the horoscope of the 
He could not, indeed, foretell with what 


future. 
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races conflicts would be waged nor where the battle- 
fields would lie. But he could foresee what would 
be the animating spirit of the newly developed State 
in its every war, with what moral weapons and with 
what passions it would fight, how it would bear itself 
in victory and in defeat, how it would conduct toward 
inferior or subject peoples, what would be its impress 
on the world when questions of religious and political 
liberty or of intellectual progress were at stake. 

Let us trace briefly how a national character had 
been wrought into adamant by the experience of 
eight sullen centuries. : 

The Christians, who formed the active nucleus of 
the future State, had been. at first few in number, 
but thrust like the Mainotes of the Morea or the 
Slavs of Tzernagora into the trackless mountains 
‘« where the spoiler’s foot ne’er trod.’’ An indiffer- 
ence to danger, a dauntless bravery, a contempt of 
life, not only of their own life but of the lives of 
others, was the first result. That ‘‘the rocks yield 
founts of courage’’ was never more verified than 
amid the Sierras. 

Yet, as they slowly emerged from their fastnesses 
and pressed their way southward, it was rather by 
astuteness, by ruse, by duplicity, that against com- 
paratively overwhelming enemies the victory was to be 
won. The relatively feeble must employ what arms 
itcan. The daring was always present; but it was 
often veiled and almost forgotten in the suppleness 
that might win by a trick or by perjury rather than 
by a battle. Their Campeador the Cid was mighty 
with his lance, but mightier through his wiles. In 
the drift of generations the hostile host receded 
like waves of the sea; but so slow was the ad- 
vance, so apparently stationary the camps, that the 
progress could at times be noted only by comparison 
with a remote past. Even when there was less need 
of strategy or deceit, those traditionary weapons were 
still employed. They could not always tell that their 
feet were further than the spot whereon the feet of 
their ancestors had been planted. 

I do not mean that the Spaniards were always con- 
scious of their part in the drama they were acting. 
Often humanity is blind to the forces that most con- 
trol it and ignorant of the goal it is reaching. In 
this case, however, even in their most sluggish years 
the goal, in the overthrow of the Moslem and the re- 
demption of the land from the pollution of the infidel, 
was generally in sight. 

When most prostrate, their consciousness of relig- 
ion and race made them disdain their conquerors. 
Castilian pride, Spanish pride, has become a proverb; 
but it is a plant of no recent growth. It wasa weapon 
rather, edged and whetted, when at long intervals a 
series of fruitful victories outweighed occasional de- 
feat and demonstrated their superiority to the only 
antagonists they knew. To-day the Englishman is 
proud, the Austrian is proud, each in his different 
way; but the pride of neither is akin to that calm, 
cold, relentless, almost inhuman existence of the 
same sentiment in a Spanish breast. 

It may be doubted if patriotism, as we understand 


“the word, had any part in the warfare of the Spaniard 


against the Moor. To him his death-grapple was 
that of an apostle against an abhorred and evil faith. 
His religion was his country, and his rallying cry was 
his creed. It welded Goth .and native Iberian into 
one against the Moslem hosts brought over in the in- 
vasion of Tarik and Mousa. Aside from the faith he 
held, he could conceive no form of religion that was 
not apostasy or crime. All religious light except his 
own was kindled in Hell. Shut in the bounds of an 
isolated peninsula, across the Pyrenees, small breath 
of the questions reached him which even in the Mid- 
dle Ages agitated the Christian world. Delirious 
with fighting the foes of the Cross, he was capable of 
no other judgment than bigotry, of no other faith 
than fanaticism. It does not become us to forget the 
heroism and sublimity of that warfare, and the gran- 
deur of the success. The Moors were indeed sub- 
dued, and the bloody cross became triumphant, and 
Spain took her place in the group of Continental na- 
tions. But in her veins flowed poison from the start. 
On whom the curse had fallen heavier, on the victor 
or the vanquished, even in that teeming hour it would 
be hard to tell. .A mortal disease was in the vitals of 
Rome before Cesar crossed the Rubicon. The mor- 
tal disease had descended upon Spain before America 
was discovered. 


So the gazer on that scene at Santa Fé, as he be-. 


held the exultant troops-in their burnished steel, and 
Ferdinand the Catholic riding in their van, and the 
view over the reunited realm shut off by the mountain 
ranges, could have discerned the path which the new 
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State was to tread. Inthe cloudland of the future 
all else might be shadowy and indistinct; but in every 
given circumstance or emergency he could prophesy 
how Spain would act. 

Had the geographical position of Spain been dif- 
ferent the character so slowly and so firmly formed 
might more easily have been modified by time. Far 
away from the center across which other nations and 
other opinions travel, relegated like a continental 
Ultima Thule to the extreme southwest, shut off at 
her only points of contact with the rest of Europe 
by wide and lofty mountain barriers, she was doomed 
as the years went on to intensify the results of her 
own isolation. Portugal was too small and too much 
like herself to affect her destiny. 

Tho surrounded on three sides by water, the con- 
figuration of her shores was to render her isolation 
more complete. Ancient Greece, with a total area 
only one-seventh as great as that of the Iberian pen- 
insula, had a slightly more extended coast-line. In 
proportion to its length, the natural harbors along 
the Spanish coast-line were few. Rising, as her 
headlands generally did, frowningly from the sea, 
and her banks seldom sloping down in gentle decliv- 
ity to the water, Spain was inhospitable and isolated 
even in her shores. 

A natural development of the marine was impossi- 
ble; but by ships and seamen the world is brought to 
a nation’s door. A great hope or ambition might for 
a time enable her to conquer material disadvantage 
and dispatch fleets and sailors over the seas; but 
those navies would float no longer than that tempo- 
rary ambition or hope existed. When the world’s 
front changed, and other lands and a new hemi- 
sphere tempted enterprise with fabulous dreams of 
wealth and glory, her vessels were to be commanded 
by foreign captains; for she was never to produce a 
single great sailor, He of whom in subsequent years 
she was to be proudest—the great-grandson of the 
blue-eyed, true-hearted Isabella, altho she sought to 
wreath her fame with his laurels—was to be fitly 
known to history as Don Juan of Austria and not as 
Don Juan of Spain. Even the refluent sea was to 
throw Spain back upon herself! The Spain of 1492 
was to be the selfsame Spain in 1898. Time was not 
to efface a single early lineament upon her brow, but 
to intensify and accentuate them all, 

In 1500 the Italian Frederick III was King of 
Naples. Louis XII, of France, resolved to assert by 
arms the claims he had inherited from the house of 
Anjou to the Neapolitan throne. A secret treaty 
signed by him and Ferdinand the Catholic provided 
for the division between the two monarchs of all 
Southern Italy. Meanwhile, Ferdinand pretended to 
be a friend of Frederick against the French, and 
Spanish troops under the great General Gonsalvo di 
Cordova were admitted as allies to all the ports and 
fortresses of Naples. Once in possession, the mask 
was thrown off and the entire kingdom was speedily 
in the hands of the Spaniards and French. Then 
followed quarrels over the division of the booty. By 
a trick, no less perfidious than that which had de- 
ceived Frederick, the crafty Ferdinand now deceived 

Louis and remained sole possessor, It was an un- 
scrupulous age. Allof Spain’s subsequent wars have 
not been so mixed with treachery. But it is none the 
less true that her real entrance into the field of 
European politics dates from the deception practiced 
on Frederick JII and Louis XII, and that this was 
her first significant foreign war. 

But rather than recount the history, let us place 
ourselves beside the gazer whom we have stationed 
to look out with philosophic eye so long ago upon 
that camp at Santa Fé. 

Let him imagine the future rise of some nation like 
the Netherlands, tributaries of the Spanish throne, 
industrious and progressive, reached by the newly 
blowing breezes of thought, and able to developa 
leader like William the Silent. He can anticipate 
the pages of a Motley, with the tribunal of blood, the 
Duke of Alva, the assassination of the patient patriot 
leader, and the thirty-seven years of a ferocious, mer- 
ciless war. 

Let him dream of lands revealed in an unknown 
continent beyond an untried sea, populated witha 
simple, rudely civilized, inoffensive people, resplen- 
dent with legendary wealth in silver and gold, and ac- 
cessible to Spanish courage and greed. No need to 
him oi a Prescott to write the tale of Montezuma and 
the Incas and to recite the horrors of the conquest of 
Mexico and Peru. 

Let him picture Spain, again invaded and overborne 
by foreign hordes, her soldiers defeated, her crown 
ravished, her ports and fleets and arsenals in the 
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hands of the enemy. No need fora Napier to tell 
him of the frenzied insurrection of the Spaniards after 
the first dull hour of surprise, of the invaders 
hemmed in by a circle of fire and massacre, and of 
Madrid and Saragossa, and Badajoz. If the Moors 
reaped the wind, the French armies of Napoleon were 
to reap the whirlwind of Spanish resistance to aggres- 
sion, 

Let the gazer behold a resurrected faith, issuing 
from the far antiquity of apostolic days and making 
war on medieval formulas of ignorance and supersti- 
tion; a faith that breaks down caste and emancipates 
reason and teaches men that they are responsible and 
free. He does not marvel that against such advan- 
cing light of change Spain stands more impregnable 
than her own Gibraltar. In the Inquisition and the 
Jesuit are seen her iegitimate offspring. Nor is it 
strange that, in 1862, men were condemned to the 
galleys for reading a Protestant Bible! Even that in 
the lifetime of Castelar! 

Let him draw the portrait of some man to be born 
who shall incarnate in himself every mental and mor- 
al characteristic of the nation. Courageous, selfish, 
tenacious, proud,calm, merciless, relentless, unscrupu- 
lous, resolved, inflexible, and, above all, devout with 
inhuman bigotry, let him embalm all that Spain is, 
and let his head be circled with the Spanish crown. 
What is his composite picture but Philip II! ‘The 
Spaniards adore him,” said Contarini. ‘‘ They would 
fear to offend God himself by transgressing his re- 
vered commands,’’ ‘‘I would rather,’’ said Philip 
II, ‘‘ruin half my kingdom, preserving it for God, 
than reign over heretics, the Devil’s children.’’ In 
Philip II each Spaniard saw the royal image of him- 
self. Sovereign and subject, as a single man with un- 
divided heart and purpose, played the part that suit- 
ed them in those awful religious wars. 

But we cannot linger longer to epitomize the past. 
The Spaniards have always shown themselves a brave 
and warlike people. They have gained their share of 
victories on land. More than once at sea with mad 
devotion they, as at Manila, have gone down with 
theirships, Buta great naval battle they have sel- 
dom, almost never, won. For Admiral Cervera to 
cross the ocean and anchor unharmed in Santiago 
harbor must be reckoned in Spanish eyes as an ex- 
ploit. The Armada summarizes ona colossal scale 
Spanish experience at sea. 

In almost every war which Spain has carried on, 
her success would have been a setback to humanity. 
Always an obstructive, never a progressive force, 
she places herself against the rising sun and would 
move the world backward. 

Not merely patriotic loyalty but instinctive sympa- 
thy with the new century in all its boundless promise 
may well anticipate the overthrow of her arms. 





A French View of the Spanish War. 


BY M, F. RUAUX, 


Epiror oF THE ‘‘ Revuk CHRETIENNE,”’ OF Paris. 


War between Spain and the United States has 
been declared. It is not easy to measure the far- 
reaching effect of such an event; and it would be an 
overweening boldness to assume to forecast all its 
consequences, But for a long time already it has 
been not improbable that it would come between 
these two nations to this final and extreme issue, and 
that the United States would not longer endure the 
bloody repressions of which the island of Cuba has 
been the theater. On the same grounds that the 
European Powers intervened in the affairs of Crete 
the United States intervenes in Cuba. 

This is the true point of departure of the events 
which have now terminated in war. The history of 
the Spanish domination in the Antilles is but the 
history of odious oppression, provoking insurrections 
upon insurrections that were drowned in seas of 
blood. Civil war was there constantly unchained, 
and Spain had to devastate the fairest of her colonies 
to maintain her power. It is impossible to judge 
with impartiality this question, unless we remember 
this abominable past; and all the reasons that may be 
urged in favor of Spain can avail nothing against the 
simple reflection, that if she had given Cuba the lib- 
erties which it demanded the intervention of the 
United States would never have taken place. 

In the presence of the impotence of Spain to sup- 
press the insurrection, and of a campaign conducted 
with a cruelty without example, we can well under- 
stand the constantly increasing indignation in the 
United States. The frightful catastrophe of the 
‘* Maine,’’ in the harbor of Havana, evenif it has not 
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been proved that the disaster was the result of odious 
perfidy, exasperated the American people. On that 
very day war was virtually declared, and all the at- 
tempts at mediation on the part of the Pope, the 
offer of autonomy made by the Cuban Government, 
coming at the same time as the proposed armistice 
from Spain, were powerless to change the face of 
things. : 

‘‘Remember the Maine’’ was the watchword, 
repeated from mouth to mouth, which swept over 
the United States; and from this national calamity of 
necessity the declaration of war came forth. It was 
no longer possible to resist the tide of public feeling, 
and the die was cast. 

Men may continue to urge, as they have already 
been doing, that financial interests have much to do 
with these Cuban affairs, and that here is to be 
found one of the chief causes of the rupture between 
the two contending nations. We are not careful to 
contradict this allegation; war has never been a 
school of high morality. But financial interests have 
not been the only or chief motives that have brought 
on thiswar. We have to study carefully the influ- 
ences that have been at work in order to judge justly 
in this case. We must not allow ourselves to make 
any mistake here; the horrors of the Spanish domina- 
tion in the Antilles are the most serious explanation 
of the present war. 

Spain isa nation ofa narrowand reactionary policy 
which has for centuries oppressed its destinies. 
There is no land on the earth where intolerance has 
been more audaciously supreme. Only the other day 
the Bishop of the Balearic Islands excommunicated, 
with much noisy display, one of the ministers of the 
Crown; and Marshal Blanco but lately could write: 
‘‘From the supremacy of the priests has come the 
decay of Spain.” This war seems to be the final 
knell for the poor kingdom, classic land of revolu- 
tions, which now, to all appearance, is destined 
to lose in this tremendous struggle the last fragments 
of the wreck of its once vast colonial empire. Spain 
is alone; rallying its forces it goes forth heroically to 
the combat; and in sadness we await the end of the 
tragedy. 

The French clerical press, inheritor of sectarian 
hatreds, sees in this war the battle between Protes- 
tantism and Catholicism, and overwhelms it with its 
heresy-cursing anathemas. 

And yet these same journals declared before the 
war that to American Catholicism belonged the fu- 
ture, and that it would soon exercise a controlling 
power in the United States. Intolerance is always a 
bad counselor; and whoever abandons himself to it 
quickly loses all moderation. Who has forgotten the 
mournful and awful words of the Empress Eugénie in 
the first days of the Terrible Year, ‘‘This is my war ’’? 
Nothing is more criminally culpable than to mingle 
religious questions with cruel conflicts. American 
Catholics, so far as we know, do not side with Spain, 
and the Cuban insurgents revere the Madonna! 


Notes from England. 
BY JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P. 


THE most interesting debate of the session—per- 
haps, indeed, the only interesting debate of the ses+ 
sion thus far—took place in the House of Commons 
last Friday evening. It was a debate on the foreign 
policy of the Government, introduced by Sir Charles 
Dilke. I do not mean to comment on the debate, 
the story of which will be old news before this 
reaches you, but to point to the fact that one spfech 
delivered may have some bearing on the troubled 
question of Liberal leadership. The speech from the 
Liberal side which aroused by far the greatest inter- 
est and admiration was that delivered by Mr. As- 
quith,. 

Now, as the readers of THE INDEPENDENT are 
aware, the question as to the leadership of the 
Liberal Party has been a matter of debate and dis- 
cussion and agitation ever since Mr. Gladstone’s re- 
tirement from political life. Lord Rosebery has 
many of the attributes which might make him the 
natural leader of the party, if only Lord Rosebery 
were not in the House of Peers. But it is growing 
more difficult with every year for a member of the 
House of Lords to be the real working leader of a 
political party. A vote in the House of Commons 
can upset a Ministry; a vote in the House of Lords 
has no such power. A vote of censure or of want of 
confidence carried in the House of Commons by a 

majority of one or two compels a Ministry at once to 
leave office; but the House of Lords might go on 
passing votes of censure every night in the week, and 
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no Prime Minister would pay the slightest attention to 
the ‘opinion of the Peers. Therefore, the whole fight- 
ing life of the party has its field in the House of 
Commons; and a leader who belongs to the House of 
Lords is as inconveniently placed for the direction of 
the battle as a commander-in-chief shut up in a 
tower fifty miles away from the operations of his 
army. 

Many Members of the Liberal Party are of opin- 
ion that even despite this immense disadvantage 
Lord Rosebery is under all the conditions the best 
man to have as leader of the whole Liberal move- 
ment; and it is possible that an experiment of that 
kind may be made once again. But it could only be 
made if the majority of the party were agreed in the 
opinion that no suitable leader could be found in the 
House of Commons; and the possibility of an agree- 
ment of that kind might be very distinctly affected by 
Mr. Asquith’s speech of Friday night last. In the 
House of Commons at present there are only three 
men who could be spoken of as fairly in the running 
for such a position—Sir William Harcourt, Mr. As- 
quith and Mr. John Morley. Sir William Harcourt 
is one of the best ‘‘ slogging ” debaters in the House 
of Commons. He is full of fight; he can hit tremen- 
dous blows straight from the shoulder; he has the 
kind of eloquence which the House of Commons 
loves, because it never soars over the head of the 
average member; and he is rich in illustrations and 
quotations which tell the moment they are uttered, 
because they impose no strain on the intellect or on 
the memory of the listener. But Sir William, tho 
hale and vigorous as ever, is well on in his seventy- 
first year; and is, moreover, not quite in agreement 
with all his party on some important political 
questions. John Morley has made immense way in 
political life, both on the platform and in the House 
of Commons, since the time when he first came out 
from the seclusion of his study, and every dullard 
predicted that he must bea failure in Parliament 
because he was a literary man and something of a 
philosopher. Even still, however, I fancy he is a 
little too much of a thinker to be acceptable as a 
political leader; and he is rather of a pessimist in his 
ways of estimating difficulties, and wants something 
of that inspiriting quality which goes so far to carry 
an army with it. Mr. Asquith is one of the few men 
who have contrived to be brilliant advocates at the 
bar and successful orators in the House of Commons. 
Of late he seems, somehow, as if he were inclined to 
drop out of the running; he seldom attended the 
House, and was heard of more in society than in Par- 
liament. His success the other night has suddenly 
brought him to the front again; and it is certain that 
if, for any reason, Sir William Harcourt were to with- 
draw from the leadership of the Liberal Party in the 
Representative Chamber, all eyes would turn on Mr, 
Asquith as his natural successor. Still, of course, 
between leading the Liberal Party in the House of 
Commons and leading the whole Liberal Party of the, 
country there is very considerable difference. 1 only 
point to the fact that Friday’s debate has given Mr. 
Asquith a new start, and thatif he is really anxious to 
take advantage of the chance and to settle down to 
the regular work of the House of Commons the time 
may not be far distant when the whole Liberal Party 
would gladly accept him as its leader. 

‘«Collections and Recollections ’’ is the title of a 

new book, which has been astonishing and delight- 
ing the public of these countries for the last week. 
The book is made up of a collection of anecdotes 
concerning political and literary people, and people 
in society in general, prepared by one who has a 
wonderful memory, and the art of taking notes, and 
extraordinary opportunities of hearing things worthy 
to be recorded. So interesting and even fascinating 
a book we have not had since the publication of the 
«*Greville Memoirs”; and in these ‘‘ Collections and 
Recollections,’’ there is nothing of the scandal or the 
malevolence which comes up so often in Greville’s 
writings, and sometimes makes usa little ashamed of 
being too much amused, The critics, in general, set 
down ‘‘ Collections and Recollections” as the work 
of Mr. G. W. E. Russell; and seeing that, so far, 
Mr. Russell has not disclaimed the authorship I sup- 
pose we must take it for granted that he is the au- 
thor. One thing is certain, that no man in England 
has had better opportunities than Mr. Russell of 
knowing all that is worth knowing about English 
political life and English society. 

Mr. Russell is the nephew of the late Earl Russell, 
the Lord John Russell of the Reforming times, and of 
the Countess Russell, that noblest of English gentle- 
women whose long life came to a close only last 
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winter. George Russell has beensince his childhood 
brought into companionship with every one worth 
knowing in these countries and in other countries as 
well. He was for many years in the House of Com- 
mons and will be there soon again, I hope. He held 
office more than once in an administration of Mr. 
Gladstone’s; and he is the author of a ‘‘ Life of Mr. 
Gladstone’’ which, I daresay, is as well known in 
America as it is in England. George Russell is a 
man of infinite accomplishments, of wide and varied 
reading, of humor and of wit, a capital story-teller, a 
delightful companion, and a man who has never 
been ashamed to make religious faith and religious 
work the study and the inspiration of his public and 
private career. He .is still what we consider in poli- 
tics and public life a young man; but even when he 
was much younger the gravity and stillness of his 
youth were exemplary in an age of fast social life, 
and thirst for the making and the spending of money. 
Of his aunt, the Countess Russell, and her daughter, 
Lady Agatha Russell, I can only say that I do not 
believe two nobler specimens of womanhood could 
be found at any time in any country. I am delighted 
to welcome our dear friend George Russell in a new 
field of work; and as he is sure to be absorbed in 
politics sooner or later, I am only too glad that he 
has made use of his chance leisure in giving us this 
enchanting book. 

‘* Miss Marie Corelli in deep sorrow has to tell you 

of the irreparable loss of her only relative, George Eric 
Mackay, who died on June 2d from acute pneumonia, 
after an iilness of six days.” 
Such was the melancholy message accompanying a re- 
quest to attend the funeral, which I received a few days 
ago. It brought back sadly old associations and com- 
panionships. George Eric Mackay wason the staff of 
the old Morning Star, of London, the organ of John 
Bright, in the days when I was its editor; and he 
acted as correspondent for that paper with the 
Italian Army in the war of 1866. He was the son of 
Charles Mackay, the once popular poet who sang to 
us of the good time coming, and sang many other 
ballads as well, which were for years in the mouths 
of the people. When I first knew George Eric Mac- 
kay he was a singularly handsome youth, full of bright 
hope and poetic promise. When I paid my first visit 
to the United States I lost sight of him for some 
time; and it was only of recent years that I came 
again to meet him and Miss Marie Corelli, his half- 
sister, every now and then in London social life. He 
wrote some charming poems; but he had not, I think, 
realized all the bright promise of his singularly prom- 
ising youth; and I was still in hope that the realiza- 
tion would fully come until the sudden stroke of 
death intervened, the other day, and cut him off, yet 
comparatively young, from all further fulfilment in 
this world. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Epaulets or Chevrons? 
BY GEN. THOMAS J, MORGAN, 


THE question of the color-line has assumed an 
acute stage and has called forth a good deal of feel- 
ing. Thevarious negro papers in the country are 
very generally insisting that if negro soldiers are to 
be enlisted, negro officers should be appointed to 
command them. One zealous paper is clamoring for 
the appointment immediately by the President of a 
negro major-general. The readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT know very well that during the Civil War 
there were enlisted inthe United States Army 200,000 
negro soldiers under white officers, the highest posi- 
tion assigned to a black man being that of first ser- 
geant, or of regimental sergeant-major. Negroes 
were allowed to wear chevrons, but not shoulder- 
straps or epaulets. Althofour negro regiments have 
been incorporated into the Regular Army, and have 
rendered exceptionally effective service on the plains 
and elsewhere for a whole generation, there are 
to-day no negro officers in the service. A number of 
young men have been appointed as cadets at West 
Point, but their life has not been by any means an 
easy one. The only caste or class with caste dis- 
tinctions that exists in the Republic is found in the 
army; army officers are, far excellence, the aris- 
tocrats; nowhere is class feeling so much culti- 
vated as among them; nowhere is it so difficult 
to break down the established lines, Singu- 


larly enough, tho entrance to West Point is made 
very broad, and a large number of those whogo there 
to be educated at the expense of the Government 
have no social position to begin with, and no claims 
to special merit, and yet after having been educated 
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at public expense, and appointed to life positions, 
they seem to cherish the feeling that they are a select 
few, entitled to speeial consideration, and that they 
are called upon to guard their class against any insid- 
ious invasions. Of course there are honorable excep- 
tions, There are many men who have been educated 
at West Point who are broad in their sympathies, 
democratic in their ideas, and responsive to every 
appeal of philanthropy and humanity; but the spirit 
of West Point is essentially exclusive, and the spirit 
of West Point has been opposed to the admission of 
negroes into the ranks of commissioned officers; and 
the opposition to the commissioning of black men, 
emanating from the army, will go very far toward the 
defeat of any project of that kind. 

To make the question of the admission of negroes 
into the higher ranks of commissioned officers,more 
difficult is the fact that the organization of negro 
troops under the call of the President for volunteers 
to carry on the war with Spain, has been left chiefly 
to the Governors of the States. Very naturally the 
strong public sentiment against the negro which 
obtains almost universally in the South, has thus far 
prevented the recognition of his rights to be treated 
precisely as the white man is treated. It would be, 
indeed, almost revolutionary for any Southern Gov- 
ernor to commission a negro as a colonel of a regi- 
ment, or even a captain of acompany. Even where 
there are exceptions to this rule, they are notably 
exceptions. Everywhere through the South negro 
volunteers are made to feel that they are not upon 
the same plane as white volunteers. 

In a recent conversation with the Adjutant-General 
of the Army, I was assured by him that in the organi- 
zation of the ten regiments of immunes which Con- 
gress has authorized, the President had decided that 
five of them should be composed of negroes, and that 
while the field and staff officers and captains are to be 
white, the lieutenants may be negroes. If this is 
done, it will mark a distinct step in advance of any 
taken hitherto. It will recognize, partially at least, 
the manhood of the negro, and break down that un- 
natural bar of separation now existing. If a negro is 
a lieutenant, he will command his company in the 
absence of the captain. He can wear epaulets and 
be entitled to all the rights and privileges ‘of an offi- 
cer and agentleman’’; he is no longer doomed to 
inferiority. In case of battle, where bullets have no 
respect of persons, and do not draw the line at color, 
it may easily happen that a regiment or battalion will 
do its best work in the face of the enemy, under the 
command of a negrochief. Thus far the Government 
has been swift to recognize heroism and efficiency, 
whether performed by a Commodore Dewey at Ma- 
nila, or Lieutenant Hobson, at Santiago; and it can 
hardly be otherwise than that it will be ready to rec- 
ognize exceptional prowess and skill when performed 
by a negro officer, 

All, perhaps, which the negroes themselves or their 
friends have aright to ask in their behalf is, that 
they shall have a chance to show the stuff they are 
made of. The immortal Lincoln gave them this 
chance when he admitted them to wear the blue and 
to carry a musket; and right manfully did they justify 
his confidence. There was no better fighting done 
during the Civil War than was done by some of the 
negro troops. With my experience, in command of 
5,000 negro soldiers, I would on the whole prefer, I 
think, the command of a corps of negro troops to 
that of a corps of white troops. With the magnifi- 
cent record of their fighting qualities on many a 
har@ contested field, it is not unreasonable to ask 
that a still further opportunity shall be extended to 
them in commissioning them as officers as well as en- 
listing them as soldiers. 

Naturally and necessarily the question of fitness for 
official responsibility is the prime test that ought to 
be applied; andif negroes cannot be found of suf- 
ficient intelligence or preparation for the duties in- 
cumbent on army officers, nobody should object to 
the places being given to qualified white men. But 
so long as we draw no race line of distinction as 
against Germans or Irishmen, and institute no test of 
religion, politics or culture, we ought not to erect an 
artificial barrier of color. Ifthe negroes are compe- 
tent, they should be commissioned. Is they are in- 
competent, they should not to be trusted with the 
grave responsibilities attaching to official position. I 
believe they are competent. There was no difficulty 
thirty-five years ago in finding 200,000 illiterate slaves 
competent for enlistment as soldiers in the United 
States Army. There was no difficulty in finding 
among them hundreds of men qualified for the posi- 
tion of corporal and sergeant. A _ generation has 
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gone by; the negroes have been at school; thousands 
of them to-day are fairly well educated. There will 
be no difficulty whatever in finding multitudes of 
them thoroughly competent to be made captains of 
companies. These should be sought out and ap- 
pointed. If the war continues, these captains would 
undoubtedly exhibit those qualities which would en- 
title them to promotion. 

There are now in the United States more than 
eight million negroes who are recognized as citizens 
of the Republic, who pay taxes and are liable to be 
called upon for the performance of any duty attach- 
ing to citizenship. It is very important that they 
should be made to feel that their citizenship is not a 
mere name, but is a solid reality; that citizenship 
means manhood; in no other way, perhaps, can the 
race be made to feel a sense of their real dignity as 
men and citizens more quickly than by effacing the 
color-line in military appointments. The right to 
carry a musket has wrapped up in it the potential 
right to command the army. Nothing should stand 
between the private soldier and the highest attainable 
official position, except the question of merit. 

The war with Spain is primarily and professedly a 
humanitarian crusade, undertaken for the redressing 
of the wrongs of the Cubans, multitudes of whom 
are negroes. The Republic can hardly afford to in- 
cur the sharp criticism of inconsistency by inflicting 
a wrong upon its own soldiers, and perpetuating in 
its own army an invidious discrimination against 
brave men, while going out ostensibly in the rights of 
others. I think the keenest thrust which has’ been 
made against the Republic since it entered upon this 
new career of humanitarianism has been that of the 
Spanish caricaturists who represent us as rushing off 
to liberate negroes in Cuba while lynching negroes 
at home. This isa real blot upon our national life 
which ought to be eradicated. . 

If the United States has really entered upon an era 
of colonization or of taking under its protection the 
West Indian and Philippine Islands, we must be pre- 
pared for the necessity of a large army of occupation. 
Such an army could with advantage be made up 
largely if not exclusively of negro soldiers. They 
would be better suited for tropical and semi-tropical 
climates, would be more contented than white men 
in that far-away service, and would not be objection- 
able to the native inhabitants of the islands in either 
ocean, so that there seems to be no special reason 
why there should not be given to the negroes, at least, 
a fair opportunity to show that soldierly qualities they 
possess, and what fitness they have for official posi- 
tions, 

I hope, therefore, that President McKinley, in- 
spired by the example of the immortal Lincoln, will 
rise to the hight of his responsibility and privilege in 
recognizing fully and absolutely the manhood of the 
negro in his appointments in the army. 


New York Ciry. 


The First Convention of Women. 
BY HARRIET TAYLOR UPTON, 


FIFTY-EIGHT years ago two indignant American 
women walked the streets of London. They were 
Lucretia Mott and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

In recognition of the efficient work done by Ameri- 
can women in the antislavery cause, Lucretia Mott 
and Sarah Pugh, of Philadelphia, and Mrs. Wendell 
Phillips and Abby Southwick, of Boston, had been 
elected delegatestotheWorld’s Antislavery Convention 
at London, The indignation of these women was great 
when the Convention refused to admit them, simply 
because they were women. No man in America had 
more heart in the antislavery work than had William 
Lloyd Garrison. Yet this action on the part of his 
colleagues so disgusted him that, together with 
Nathaniel Bacon, of Connecticut, he refused to take 
his seat with the delegates, but sat silent in the gal- 
leries, listening to the discussion of the question 
which was to him so vital. 

Stung by this injustice, Mrs. Mott, and Mrs, Stan- 
ton, whose husband was a delegate, determined that 
upon their return to America they would call a con- 
vention of women to demand a readjustment of 
things. However, they became so occupied with 
domestic affairs (Mrs. Stanton having a large family), 
and so absorbed with the slavery question, that they 
did not immediately carry out their design. Eight 
years later Mrs. Mott visited, at Seneca Falls, N. Y., 
Mrs. Stanton’s home, and as soon as they were 
thrown together they determined to carry out their 
-vow, made in London and reaffirmed in Boston. 

On July 14th, 1848, these two women, together 
with Martha C. Wright, Jane C. Hunt and Ann 
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McClintock, framed the call for the long-talked of 
Convention. They felt something to be wrong, and 
with true American principle they wished to right 
that wrong. They took on the revolutionary spirit 
of the forefathers, They gloried in the rebelliousness 
which Abigail Adams exhibited when she declared 
that the new government must recognize its women; 
that women ‘‘ would foment a rebellion’”’ if it did not; 
that women would not submit to laws in which they 
had no voice or representation. They took for their 
guide the Declaration of Independence substituting 
‘call men’’ for ‘‘King George” and ‘‘women” for 
‘the colonies,’’ They had great grievances, that is 
sure; but when their list was finished it lacked several 
of the grievances of the ‘‘fathers.’’ It was ridicu- 
lous that they should have set their minds on the full 
number; but they did, and in order to obtain them, 
they pressed their husbands and fathers into service, 
and together they searched statute-books, church 
usages and social customs until eighteen grievances 
were found. When completed this Declaration de- 
manded all the most radical friends of the movement 
have since claimed: 


‘“‘Such as equal rights in the universities, in the 
trades and professions; the right to vote; to share in 
all political offices, honors and emoluments; to complete 
equality in marriage, to personal freedom, property 
wages, children; to make contracts, to sue and be sued; 
and to testify in courts of justice. At this time the 
‘condition of married women under the Common Law 
was nearly as degraded as that of the slave onthe 
Southern plantation.” 


The Declaration was signed by thirty-two men and 
sixty-eight women. Of these, Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, New York City; Jane C. Hunt, Waterloo, N.J.; 
Catherine A. F. Stebbins, Detroit; Sarah Hallowell 
Willis, Rochester, N. Y.; Charlotte Woodward 
Pierce, Philadelphia, are still living. 

When, on the nineteenth of July, these women, 
armed with huge volumes of New York statutes, and 
tracts innumerable, appeared at the Wesleyan Chapel 
they found a crowd of people and the door locked. 
So long had they had to occupy subordinate places 
and take no part in meetings that they had deter- 
mined to allow no man to be present orto have a 
voice in this first day of the woman’s convention. 
However, they weakened at the outset, for as the 
door was locked they had to make an entrance by 
‘* boosting’’ an embryo Yale professor into the win- 
dow, he unbolting the door from the inside. When 
these women were really within their courage failed 
them. In hurried consultation about the altar they 
concluded, as the men were present, they would not 
put them out, and as the church was crowded they 
would have need of their assistance in conducting the 
business, James Mott, the husband of Lucretia, was 
called to the chair, and thus the first woman’s con- 
vention was doubly opened by men. 

There was a peculiar fact connected with this Con- 
vention, which has followed the movement down. 
The agitators have been women who were and are 
fortunately conditioned. They had and have no per- 
sonal grievance. If they had had they would have 
thought of themselves and not attempted to help 
others. Mrs. Stanton says: ‘‘ None of us were ‘sour 
old maids,’ ‘childless women,’ or ‘divorced wives,’ 
altho the newspapers throughout the land stated to 
the contrary,” 

When the meeting was under way, the Declaration 
and Resolutions were read and adopted, with some 
discussion; but passed without opposition until it 
came to the ninth resolution which related to suffrage. 
Many feared that the introduction of this resolution 
would weaken ‘‘the more rational ones,’’ and opposed 
it. Frederick Douglass and Mrs, Stanton stoutly as- 
serted that the right to choose rulers. and make laws 
was the way by which all other rights could be se- 
cured, and so eloquent were they that the resolution 
was finally passed. 

The Convention was a great success; the persons 
participating in it spoke from their hearts, and this 
feeling spread out a long way and touched hearts all 
over the land. The movers were greatly elated and 
believed they would immediately see results; but, 
alas, the press throughout the United States came 
down upon the Convention with such ridicule that 
many of the hundred signers withdrew their names. 
These press comments have been preserved and are 
most interesting reading. They are _ headed: 
‘‘Women out of Their Latitude,” ‘Insurrection 
among Women,’’ ‘‘ The Reign of Petticoats,’’ etc. 

This first woman’s rights convention was not a con- 
vention demanding political rights, but preferably in- 
dustrial, educational and property rights. Many of 
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those signers lived to see women obtain certain de- 
grees of industrial, educational and property rights. 
Yet, in this fiftieth year, in nearly every State in the 
Union the anniversary is being celebrated not by the 
clubs of women interested in industrial questions, the 
wage-earners, nor by the clubs interested in educa- 
tional questions, the collegiate alumnez, nor by the 
women who now hold and manage their own proper- 
ty, but by women who are still demanding additional 
political rights for themselves and their sisters. The 
resolution which came nearly being left out of the list 
of that first convention, is to-day the one which most 
people believe to have been the only one adopted at 
Seneca Falls, 

If the five women who sat about Mrs. McClintock’s 
round table, writing that Call, could have looked 
fifty years into the future, they would have seen 
women not only enjoying property, educational and 
industrial rights, but they would have seen at the 
National Capital a beautiful little theater, decorated 
with flags, seats filled with a fashionable audience, 
United States Senators and Representatives oocupying 
boxes. They would have heard the announcement that 
the President of the United States wished to receive 
the ladies of the Convention. They would have seen 
a platform full of men and women, the men being 
Senators and Representatives elected by the votes of 
women as well as men. They would have seen the lit- 
tle round table about which they then sat surround- 
ed by a group of women, one being a member of a 
school board of the State of Ohio, another Superin- 
intendent of Public Instruction in the State of Wy- 
oming, another the Assistant Attorney-General of 
Montana, another a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the State of Colorado, and yet another 
a Senator in the State of Utah. 

Little did our forefathers dream when they estab- 
lished this Republic that they were laying the foun- 
dation of what was soon to become one of the fore- 
most nations of the earth. And little did these think- 
ing pioneer women dream that from this first wom- 
an’s convention were to go forth influences which 
should so change that mighty thing which we call 
Custom, that in fifty short years the women of this 
country should have attained a position, the dignity 
and security of which is unequaled elsewhere in the 
world. 

Warren, O. 


Our Washington Letter. 


BY A FLOOR CORRESPONDENT. 





Your Washington correspondent is no longer in 
the gallery of Senate or House, She no longer looks 
down upon us with graphic benevolence or critical 
compassion. I am told she has left Washington for 
the summer. Congress breathes a sigh of farewell 
mingled with relief. 

The opportunity to write for THE INDEPENDENT 
has tumbled from the gallery to the floor, and the 
question is, Who shall pick it up? It might easily 
prove an apple of discord. The opportunity of wri- 
ting frem the floor instead of being written about in 
the gallery is something to be coveted. It gives a 
member of Congress a chance to whack his politcal 
opponents, It furnishes him with an opportunity to 
favor those measures in which he is most interested, 
and to criticise and retard those of which he disap- 
proves. It is a splendid weapon to put into the 
hands of any demagog. I shall not, therefore, waste 
time in talking about Washington fountains or fire- 
flies, or in gossiping about Gen. Joe Wheeler, or in 
mousing around the Supreme Court Library, or in 
describing the long procession of weddings which 
have graced the flowery month of June—that month 
which to Emerson was ‘‘refulgent,” and to Lowell 
the bringer of ‘‘perfect days.’’ We Congressmen 
live in too exalted altitudes of public duty and privi- 
lege to be concerned with butterfly gossip or any- 
thing that is not tied up with the red tape of official 
procedure. 

When your correspondent regally tossed that op- 
portunity upon the floor there were many newspaper 
men here who might have caught it on the first 


bound, if not on the fly. There is the man who sits. 


next but one to me on the floor of the House, James 
Rankin Young, who more than thirty years ago was 
a correspondent of the New York Tribune, who had 
charge of the Washington Bureau of that journal for 
several years, and was one of the founders of the 
Philadelphia Evening Star. His own political star 
has not set. This is his firstterm in Congress. He 


is one of the quietists, but his pen is fleet and indus- 
He is a brother of John Russell Young, who 


trious. 
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was once managing editor of the Vew Vork Tribune, 
but now finds a congenial sphere as head of the Con- 
gressional Library. Then there is Barrett, of Bos- 
ton, who is the proprietor of the Boston Daily Ad- 
vertiser and the Boston Evening Record. There is 
Nelson Dingley, of Maine, who deserted the profes- 
sion of law to become a journalist, and who for forty- 
two years has been and still is editor and proprietor 
of the Lewzston- Journal, daily and weekly, tho he has 
been for fifteen years a member of Congress. His 
colleague, Boutelle, has been editor and proprietor 
of the Bangor Whig and has been in Con- 
gress as long as Dr. Dingley. There is McCall, of 
Massachusetts, who edited the Boston Advertiser 
for a year, and Barrows, of the same State, 
who was, for sixteen years, editor of the Chrzs- 
tian Register and who earlier worked for several of 
the New York journals. Barthold,. of St. Louis, 
when elected to Congress was editor-in-chief of the S¢. 
Louts Tribune. He can write and talk in German as 
fluently as in English, New York journalism is 
further represented by Lemuel E. Quigg, who was for 
ten years on the New York Tribune and subsequently 
editor of the New York Press; by George B. McClel- 
lan, who borrowed the name of his father, the gen- 
eral, but is making a reputation of his own; and by 
that veteran journalist, Amos J. Cummings, who sends 
out more letters from Washington to a whole sheaf of 
newspapers than any other man in Congress. Tho 
he sits on the Democratic side, Cummings often shows 
his independence by walking over and voting with the 
Republicans, especially on questions of sound money. 
Some thirty years ago I received a check from Mr. 
Cummings when he was managing editor of the New 
York Sun. I had attended one Friday evening Mr. 
Beecher’s prayer-meeting. It happened to be the 
day on which Charles Dickens died. His death fur- 
nished Mr. Beecher with a text which he treated with 
his wonted brilliancy. I had my short-hand note- 
book with me and made a verbatim report—not al- 
waysan easy job with Beecher. I immediately went 
to New York and wrote out the remarks for the New 
York World. As they did not engage it exclusively, 
I stepped over to Zhe Sun, It was twenty minutes 
to 1 A.M. I could write till one o’clock. Dr. 
Wood, known as ‘‘the great American condenser,’’ 
was then night editor. As fast as I finished a page 
he sent it to the printer. When I got through Cum- 
mings wrote me a check for ten dollars for my twenty 
minutes’ work, or at the rate of thirty dollars an 
hour. I charged Zhe World the same amount for 
writing three times as much, The next dayI met 
Mr. Beecher and told him I made twenty dollars out 
of his prayer-meeting the night before. Strange ‘to 
say, he expressed no regret that the house of God had 
been used as an altar of Mammon. As for Cum- 
mings, he has not paid me at the rate of thirty dollars 
an hour since. 

There are a number of other men in the House who 
have followed the journalistic profession for years 
and published local newspapers, like Mr. Perkins, of 
Iowa, who is a printer by trade. He founded the 
Gazette at Cedar Falls, in 1860, and for thirty years 
has been editor of the Szoux City Journal, His col- 
league in the House, Mr. Clark, has been editor of 
the Keokuk Gate Czty for thirty-one years. Brown- 
low, of Tennessee, started in asa reporter forthe Knox- 
ville Whig and Chronicle, edited by his uncle, the 
late Senator Brownlow, and for twenty-two years has 
been proprietor of the Herald and Tribune, of Jones- 
boro, Southwick, of New York, had a long expe- 
rience on the Albany papers. Landis, of Indiana, 
was called likewise from the editorial to the Con- 
gressional desk, and Carmack, of Tennessee. There 
are others who have used journalism as a stepping- 
stone or a bread and butter makeshift, and not a few 
have at some time or other blacked their fingers with 
newspaper ink. Among these are Brewer, of Ala- 
bama; Barlow; Handy, of Delaware; Griggs, of Geor- 
gia,; Champ Clarke, of Missouri; Mercer, of Ne- 
braska; Mahany, of New York; Taylor, of Ohio; 
Ellis, of Oregon; Knowles, of South Dakota, and 
Yost, of Virginia. 

In the Senate: Senators Hawley, of Connecticut; 
Chandler, of New Hampshire; Mantle, of Montana; 
Butler, of North Carolina; Hansbrough, of North Da- 
kota, have all been and most of them still are propri- 
etors or editors of papers, all of which shows that 
journalism is a natural highway to political advance- 
ment. 

As to the ministry, it does not so easily affiliate 
with politics. Out of three hundred and fifty-six 
members and three delegates in the House, four are 
ministers, and about the same proportion is preserved 
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in the Senate—one minister in ninety Senators. The 
Senatorial Minister is Senator Kyle, of South Da- 
kota, who originally studied civil engineering, then 
law, was also a teacher, and finally landed in the min- 
istry. He was financial secretary of Yankton College 
when elected to the Senate. In the House the min- 
isters are: Botkin, of Kansas; Martin, of North Caro- 
lina; Barrows, of Massachusetts, of the members, and 
Callahan, the delegate from Oklahoma. As to their 
politics, Botkin, Martin and Callahan are Populists, 
while Barrows is a Republican; denominationally, 
Botkin and Callahan are Methodists, Martin a Bap- 
tist, Barrows a Unitarian. None of these ministers 
entered deliberately into politics as a profession. 
They were all summoned by their constituents to 
accept Congressional nominations. As Congress isa 
great law factory, it is appropriate that two-thirds of 
the members should be lawyers. Bills must be care- 
fully constructed if they are to stand the searching 
criticism and dissecting interpretations of courts and 
attorneys after they are passed. It is worth while, 
however, to have a goodly number of business men 


with large commercial experience, a fair proportion | 


of editors who are used to dealing with public issues, 
and I suspect there can be no harm in having a slight 
sprinkling of ministers. But the phrase ‘‘sound in 
doctrine’’ must have a new interpretation when ap- 
plied to them in Congress. It is the Unitarian heretic 
who is ‘‘sound ”’ financially, while his three ‘*evan- 
gelical ’’ brethren are all apostles of financial heresy! 
Are we to assume that the Methodist doctrine of free 
wil has any relation to free silver? 

Speaking of Methodism everybody is sorry at the 
painful position in which the Southern Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been placed through the un- 
fortunate action of some of its representatives. That 
Church got into Congress a claim of $288,000 against 
the United States for the use and occupancy of its 
publishing house at Nashville during the War. There 
was a disposition in the House to send the case to the 
Court of Claims, where it ought properly to have 
gone. But it was urged that the just amount of 
the claim was really twice as large, and the facts 
concerning it beyond doubt, and that the amount pre- 
sented in the bill was really a compromise in the 
hope of early legisiation. When the bill got into 
the Senate, Senator Lodge, of Massachusetts, offered 
an amendment providing that no more than five 
thousand dollars should be paid to any agent or 
attorney. This resolution was regarded by other 
Senators as an affront on honorable men. Senator 
Hoar, of Massachusetts, who has a great respect for 
the cloth, said that he had received assurances that 
no money had been expended by the Methodist book 
agent to get through their claim, and he added: ‘It 
seems to me it is a pretty serious affront to men of 
high character and standing to put into a bill a proviso 
that they have not traded with claim agents and lob- 
byists after that assertion on their part.” A letter 
was accordingly sent by Senator Pasco to Messrs. 
Barbee and Smith, the book agents at Nashville, ask- 
ing whether there was any truth in the rumor that 
forty per cent. of the amount was to be paid to agents 
and lobbyists for getting the claim through; and 
Senator Bate telegraphed to knowif any fee whatever 
was to be paid. A telegram was received in reply, 
saying: *‘ The statementis untrue, and you are hereby 
authorized to deny it.”’ 

It was on this assurance that all the money paid by 
the Government was to go to the benevolent and edu- 
cational work of the Southern Methodist Church, 
that the bill finally passed in the Senate. Senator 
Lodge pressed his amendment, but it was rejected. 
The money, $288,000, was paid over to the Church. 
Then it was discovered that an agent, named Stahl- 
man, received $roo,800 for his services. This fact 
created great surprise and indignation in the Senate. 
Senator Lodge introduced a resolution for a full in- 
vestigation by the Committee on Claims. The mat- 
ter came up several times in the Senate, and various 
personal explanations were made by Senators as to 
the misapprehension under which they had voted. 
And now, when it is toolate, much regret is expressed 
that Senator Lodge’s amendment, limiting the pay- 
ment to attorneys to $5,000, did not go through. 

The whole investigation will open the question as 
to the methods of lobbyists and attorneys, and what 
is a fair compensation for their work, Over his own 
name the attorney Stahlman has published a state- 
ment, frankly admitting that he was to receive thir- 
ty-five per cent, of. the appropriation, and defending 
his right todo so. Messrs. Barbee and Smith, prom- 
inent clergymen, representing the Southern Metho- 
dist Church, now agree that such a contract was 
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made. The Senators are curious to know how they 
are to explain their telegrams to Senators Bate and 
Pasco. 

And now those who sit in the seat of the scornful 
are laughing at the innocence and gullibility of Sen- 
ators of the United States, and showing how easily 
they were deceived by a lot of parsons. Serious- 
minded people, on the other hand, consider that the 
confidence which the Senate placed in the agents of 
the Southern Methodist Book Concern, both of whom 
are ministers, has been grossly betrayed. If it were 
not for the telegram referred to the case would be a 
simpler one. It would simply be what percentage of 
a claim may lawyers properly secure from the amount 
recovered. No one denies that the claim of the 
Methodist Church was a just one, that it was entitled 
to the $288,000 it received. Stahlman maintains that 
it is nobody’s business that the Book Concern agreed 
to pay him thirty-five per cent. He avers that many 
claimants are willing to pay fifty per cent. for the sake 
of getting their claims through Congress. There are 
lawyers, however, who as a matter of professional 
ethics decline to receive such fees. A prominent 


| lawyer in the House told me that he had once been 


asked to go halves ona suit. He declined to make 
the agreement, but took up the case and won it, and 
charged his clients a reasonable sum. 

I am glad to say that there is not a breath of sus- 
picion upon members of either House in this unfortu- 
nate case. It is not alleged or suspected that there 
was any bribery or corruption. There is some legiti- 
mate work that must be done in pushing a claim in 
Congress. The United States Government is slow to 
take up and pay its just debts. There are just claims 
in Congress which lie for years because they are not 
taken up and pushed. It is necessary to interest 
Members of Congress and also to inform them upon 
the merits of many cases. For this work agents and 
lawyers must be hired. The amendment of Senator 
Lodge assumed that five thousand dollars was enough 
to pay any agent for his trouble on behalf of the 


Southern Methodist Church. Senator Hoar, who’ 


has been for many years a member of the Committee 
on Claims, said he had never known a case where 
from one to five hundred dollars would not be abun- 
dant compensation for all the legal service needed. 
Senator Hoar declares that the Methodist Church 
ought to return the whole sum into the Treasury. 

Senator Bate, who lives in Nashville, where the 
publishing house is situated, is hot with indignation; 
and so are other Senators who had received like as- 
surances from Stahlman that he was to get nothing 
from the claim. 

Senator Teller wisely asks for a suspension of 
judgment until a full investigation is made. Messrs, 
Barbee and Smith, who are gentlemen of high repu- 
tation, certainly have a right to be heard. Their 
testimony may put the matter in a different light, so 
far as any attempt at deception is concerned. 

No members are more indignant about the matter 
than those from the South. The Southern Methodist 
Church is a noble, honorable body, and, as Senator 
Berry said, would ‘‘scorn to take a dollar from any 
source whatever that was obtained under false pre- 
tenses or by a false statement.”’ 

If the result of this investigation shall lead to new 
laws and rules by Congress relating to this whole 
matter of lobbying, it may help to prevent misun- 
derstandings and abuses in the future. 


Fine Arts. 
The Paris Salons. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 





It is extraordinary that in a country like France, 
where so much attention is paid to pictorial art, and 
where, alas! so many square miles of it are produced 
yearly, painters should have no definite abiding-place, 
no building especially adapted to their requirements 
and consecrated to their use alone. After having been 
installed at the Louvre, the Tuileries and the Palais 
Royal, the Society of French Artists had for many 
years to put up with such accommodation as they could 
find in the Palais de l’Industrie, an edifice intended (as 
its name implies) for commercial undertakings. Their 
plight is now worse than ever. The Palais de l’Indus- 
trie has ceased to exist, pulled down to make way for 
the promised wonders of 1900. The unfortunate artists 
have taken refuge in the Gallerie des Machines, a relic 
of the last international exhibition. In this enormous 
and hideous erection the two Sa/ons are this year held 
simultaneously. The partisans of the staid, steady- 


going and classic methods, such as Geréme, Bouge- 
reau, Dupré, Laurens, have hung their work peacefully 
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under the same roof, if not actually side by side with 
such daring revolutionaries as Arnan-Jean, Besnard, 
Simon, Alexander and other impressionists. 

There are more pictures than ever this year; and now 
the two shows are combined, they should no longer be 
spoken of as a ‘‘ Salon"’; it is a paint and canvas fair, 
containing, perhaps, fewer monstrosities than usual. 
not so much blood and horror, more eccentricities of 
technic, a wonderfully high average of talent, a vast 
expenditure of labor and energy. What becomes of all 
those thousands of pictures when the fair is over? 

‘*Pilgrims of Emmaus,’’ by Dagnan-Bouveret, will 
probably be one of the most popular pictures of the 
year. Two individuals who may be described as 
‘* Bons Bourgeois,’ are seated at a table and regard 
with surprise the Christ, who has just appeared to 
them; in the background three modern figures, father, 
mother and child, are praying. It is one of the many 
recent attempts to combine mysticism and reality, and 
to my mind is but another of the many failures; but 
then I think any picture which ‘ points a moral or 
adorns a tale ”’ is detestable. 

‘* Grief,’”’ by Friant, is also sure to meet with the ap- 
probation of many, and frankly, thothe hyper-esthetic 
will carp, its merits are great. Around an unclosed 
grave some five or six women stand mourning. The 
unstudied truth of their attitudes and the skill with 
which the difference in tone and texture of the all 
black garments is brought out denote accuracy and 
kaowledge of the highest order. The whole is treated 
with bold severity. 

Genevieve watching over Paris, by Puvis de Cha- 
vannes, is charming; the attitude of the girl-saint full 
of sweetness and grace, the landscape soft and harmo- 
nious, the color is—well, the color is Puvis de Cha- 
vannes—c’est tout dire. 

Admirers of Bougereau will rejoice to see that the 
master’s hand has lost nothing of its cunning. In ‘‘ The 
Assault,’ an airily attired young woman, with hands 
pressed to her heart and pensive gaze, is apparently 
engaged in deciding whether she wil] or whether she 
won't. The maiden and the seven little cupids who are 
whispering and generally seeking to beguile her, are 
all as pink and white and pearly, as soft and round and 
dimpled as their predecessors; it really is, as I heard 
two young Englishmen agree, ‘‘ Awfully pretty.” 

Carolus Duran sends two portraits of children in one 
frame. With all respect to his enormous talent, | think 
he succeeds better with older models. His ‘*‘ Made- 
leine, at the Foot of the Cross,’’ tho little more than a 
study, is very beautiful, finely conceived, strong in exe- 
cution, deep and pure in color. F.Cormon, the well- 
known delineator of primitive man, sends ten panels, 
eight sketches, ten cartoons, and many drawings and 
designs, all destined for the decoration of a museum. 
It is impossible to do justice to such an exhibit in a 
brief notice; the most remarkable thing, perhaps, is the 
ceiling, on which sweeps by us, as it were, the history 
of the human race—the stone age, the bronze and iron 
ages, the first fishers, the first tillers of the soil, the 
Gauls, the Romans, and so on; the whole is clear, lumi- 
nous, severe, yet impressive and suggestive. 

‘The Levite Ephraim and His Dead Wife,” by Hen- 
ner, isavery simple and touching composition. The ex- 
quisite body of the woman lies stretched, full length, ona 
rough bier; and in the dark, expressive face of the hus- 
band, who bends beside her, one reads, as wellas regret 
for past happiness and present separation, resolution for 
future vengeance. The whole canvas glows with the 
strange, vibrating, untrue, perhaps, but utterly fascina- 
ting color of which Henner alone is master. 

‘* The Ex-Voto,”’ by Henri Royer, shows a scene fre- 
quent enough, not only in pious Brittany, where it is 
laid, but on any part of the coast of France; for the 
teachings of the freethinker have not yet shaken the 

faith of the seafaring man. In accordance with a vow, 
made, no doubt, in some moment of peril, a sailor has 
brought a model of his ship to offer it at the altar of the 
Virgin. The small village church is full of peasants, 
men, women and children, who consider his simple 
demonstration of gratitude perfectly natural. 

The portrait of Madame B., by Louise Abbema, de- 
serves special mention. She, of course, ranks very 
high among women artists. She has posed her model 
well, and the black draperies are cleverly managed. 
There is, perhaps, too strong a hint of the flower and 
fan painter in the scarlet poppies and the bouquet of 
mimosa. 

Among Americans Mr. Alexander perhaps excites the 


most attention. His work is always as original as it is 
talented, and this year, with his ‘‘ Yellow Woman” and 
** Green Bow,’’ he really has startled the critics. 

The full-length portrait of a man, by Mrs. C. Went- 
worth, is good, simply posed and solidly painted. Mr. 
Hamilton has gone in extensively for public men— 
Gladstone, Rafaellithe painter, and ‘Henri Rochefort, 
the latter unfinished, owing to his departure for the 
prison of Sainte Pelaju (readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
will perhaps remember the part he took in the deplor- 
able Dreyfus case) before the sittings were concluded. 

Sarah Bernhardt, in the character of Lorenzaccio, by 
Humphry Johnston, is among the best of the many 
good portraits we have seen of the great actress, and 
without one or more of which no Sa/on would seem com- 
plete. 


Havre, FRANCE, 
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_ Sanitary. 
Samuel Plimsoll and the Sailors. 


Known throughout the world as the sailors’ friend he 


died the other day, at seventy-tour years of age. He 
presented one of the most remarkable examples ever 
seen of what a man belonging to the class who are 
sneeringly called ‘‘men of one idea’’ can accomplish 
by devotion toa single line of work when once his soul 
has been shot through by the enthusiasm of humanity. 
He was the chief agent in procuring acts of amend- 
ments to the Shipping Law, in 1871, ’72, ’75 and ’76. 
Before that time it was a common practice to send ships 
to sea known as ‘“‘coffin-ships.”” They were vessels 
unseaworthy, undermanned, overloaded and_ over- 
insured. He had no particular taste for politics; but 
he saw that if any help was to come to the poor British 
sailor it must come through law, and law that could be 
enforced; so he stood as the Liberal candidate for Derby 
in 1868, defeating the Conservative; and he retained 
his seat in Parliament for twelve years. His most 
famous amendment of the laws consisted in the mark 
now known as the ‘‘ Plimsoll Line’”—a yellow mark 
surrounding the hull of a vessel, that at a glance 
shows if the ship has been overloaded, and has become 
familiar the world around in every port visited by a 
British merchantman. 

It was a soul on fire, as will be seen by the following 
excerpt from a London paper that won the victory: 


“Itwas the famous speech that he made on July 23d, 
1875, a speech that created a veritable scandal at the time, 
that brought about the measure he had long before sug- 
gested toavoid overloading. On that day Mr. Disraeli in- 
timated that the Merchant Shipping bill would be with- 
drawn for the present in favor of the Agricultural Holdings 
bill. Mr. Plimsoll was speechless at first; but when a mem- 
ber expressed regret at the sacrifice of the Shipping bill in 
this manner, and was answered by the Speaker that discus- 
sion was not now in order, he rose, and, amid loud cheers, 
moved that the House adjourn. He began by speaking 
calmly, by begging that the honorable gentleman at the 
head of the Government would not sacrifice thousands to 
a wretched death; but growing warmer as he spoke he de- 
clared that since the commercial marine had been in the 
hands of the Board of Trade matters had gone from bad to 
worse. ‘ With the aid,’ he added, ‘of shipowners of mur- 
derous tendencies outside the House, and their immediate 
representatives within it, all efforts to remedy the present 
evil have been frustrated. Every winter hundreds of brave 
men are sent to their death, wives are made widows and 
children rendered fatherless, that a few speculative scoun- 
drels, in whose heart is neither the love of God nor fear of 
man, may make for themselves unhallowed gain.’ 

“Here he was interrupted by the Speaker, and accord- 
ingly he gave notice of a question he intended to put the 
following Tuesday. He said he would ask whether the 
member for Plymouth was not the owner of four vessels 
recently lost. ‘ And,’ cried he, shaking his fist, ‘I shall ask 
questions on this side of the House, too; for I am deter- 
mined to unmask the villains who send sailors to their 
death.’ At this he left the House amid a loud uproar, re- 
fusing to withdraw a syllable of what he had said. 

‘Every one outside the House, and most of those with- 
in it, took his part; and many were the letters of sympathy 
and addresses that he received. The matter had now 
raised so great a noise that it was impossible to down it. 
Many intimated that the-Shipping bill and the Agricultural 
Holdings bill had been skilfully played against one an- 
other in order to prevent either becoming law; but if this 
had actually been done, the Government failed in its ex- 
periment, and Mr. Plimsoll won the day.” 


The whole of England was shocked and thrilled by 
his revelations, and the keen pen of Charles Reade 


helped on the cause in his novel of ‘‘ Put Yourself in 
His Place; and now. in all her ports England keeps a 
competent man to see to it that the Plimsoll Line does 
the work ordained for it, through which many a life has 
been saved. He ‘‘ knew his facts’’ so well that he was 
a terror to evildoers. A romantic side-light is thrown 
on his career by the claim that the song, ‘‘ All on Ac- 
count of Eliza,” that had a great vogue about twenty 
years ago, was suggested by his reply totre question 
of how he came to devote himself to the sailors’ wel- 
fare. He said: ‘‘ My wife is deeply interested in sail- 
ors; and it’s all on account of Eliza.’’ Mr. H. P. Stevens 
was quick to catch the happy thought, and made it into 
the refrain of the song.: 





It has been repeatedly stated in newspaper para- 
graphs that the Queen of Portugal is a graduate in 
medicine, alsothat she is a trained nurse, and that she 
has discouraged the use of corsets by taking Réntgen- 
ray pictures of her ladies in waiting, etc., etc. A French 
medical journalist wrote to her, asking as to the details 
of her professional career, and got a reply from her 


chamberlain—that her Majesty had never studied med-- 


icine, and took a purely humanitarian interest in the 
progress of that science. 


---.The Mother Superior of the convent of Mary Im- 
maculate, at Key West, has offered to place the convent 
and two school buildings at the disposal of the United 
States Government, to be used as a military hospital, 
and has proffered the services of the sisters as nurses. 
Admiral Sampson has accepted the offer in case a naval 
hospital is needed. 


....Brigade-Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel D. C. Mc- 
Fall—the husband of Sarah Grand the novelist—has 
lately died. He had received medals for his services 
in the Crimea and in India during the mutiny. He had 
been in India twenty years, and rendered great services 
during the cholera epidemics. 
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Education. 
State Control of School Policy. 


Pus.ic education forms an interest so complete in it- 
self and so thoroughly systematized that its relations 
to State and civic administration in general are apt to 
be overlooked. From time to time, however, these re- 
lations are emphasized by the adverse fate of some 
measure that fails to take account of them. The Ahearn 
bill, which has -recently excited much feeling in New 
York, is a case in point. The bill was introduced into 
the Legislature of New York State for the purpose of 
revising the salaries of teachers in New York City. 
It differed in several particulars from the present pro- 
vision as to salaries. Among other changes it proposed 
a higher minimum salary, $600 as against $573, an an- 
nual increase up to a maximum, competent and incom- 
petent teachers standing on the same level in this 
respect. Without regard either to the defects or excel- 
lences of the bill, and it has both, it is interesting to 
note that after passing both houses it was vetoed by 
Governor Black on the ground that the State Legisla- 
ture had no authority with respect to salaries in the 
metropolis. The question of ‘‘ Home rule”’ being thus 
raised the teachers who had supported the measure 
transferred their efforts to the Municipal Assembly. 
Here again failure is anticipated, as it appears quite 
certain that the power to regulate salaries has been ex- 
pressly conferred upon the School Board; such at least 
is the opinion of Mayor Van Wyck who has been in 
favor of the Ahearn bill. ; 

The agitation in Indiana over the State Board of Edu- 
cation illustrates from another standpoint the relation 
of public education to civil administration as a whole. 
Bitter opposition to the Board as now constituted has 
been raised by the non-State colleges on the ground that 
it discriminates unjustly between them and the higher 
institutions subsidized by the State. The State’ Board 
of Education is composed of the Governor, the State 
Superintendents of Public Schools in the three largest 
cities of the State, and the presidents of Indiana Uni- 
versity, the State Normal School and Purdue Uni- 
versity. The State Board not only has general super- 
vision over the common schools but, by reason of its 
control of teachers’ examinations, it has immense influ- 
ence over the higher institutions, many of whose grad- 
uates look to teaching as a career. The Board pre- 
pares uniform questions to be used by county superin- 
tendents in examining teachers, and grants licenses, 
andthe law requires that ‘*‘ county superintendents shall 
obey the instructions of the State Board of Education.” 

It has been asserted thatthe policy of the Board is shaped 
entirely by the three professional members, and that it 
secures special privileges for the graduates of the three 
State institutions. One of the specific charges made is 
that the Board adds to the examination requirements 
subjects not prescribed by the statutes. Altho the 
courts have decided that such subjects are not binding, 
nevertheless it is claimed that they are actually en- 
forced. It does not appear that the subjects are not such 
as teachers ought to have mastered, but the implication 
is that their addition gives undue advantage to the 
graduates of the State schools. The discontent which 
had long been smoldering in the non-State colleges 
burst into flame upon the recent presentation of a bill 
embodying certain reform measures for the public 
schools. The bill was prepared by a special committee 
appointed for the purpose, has been indorsed by the 
Association of City Superintendents, of County Super- 
intendents, and of Teachers, and appears on the face of 
it to be thoroughly wise and just. Nevertheless, it has 
furnished the cause of opposition so decided and out- 
spoken that resolutions have even been adopted in sev- 
eral counties for the withdrawal of State aid from the 

higher institutions. Their advocates retaliate by de- 

claring that the denominational colleges seek to bring 
education under the control of the Church, and so the 
agitation grows. Tothe impartial observer, it seems 
that if the Board at times has overstepped its legal 
bounds, its measures have been dictated by a high ideal 
of the art of teaching rather than by self-interest. 
In this connection the whole policy of higher educa- 
tion as it has developed in the West is of great inter- 
‘est. By virtue of public endowments these States have 
been able, in an incredibly short time, to bring their 
institutions to a very high level. They suffer little, 
indeed, incomparison with the oldest and best that this 
country offers. Indiana University was made possible 
by the Federal grant of land for university purposes 
under the ordinance of 1787; but its vital force dates 
from 1867, when the State began its fostering care. 


That year the Legislature voted an annual appropria- 
tion of $8,000 for the university, and six years after in- 


creased the sum to $23,000. In 1883 an act was passed, 


largely through the efforts of alumni, authorizing a tax 
At 
the present time the income of the university from the 
State appropriations and interest on the productive 
funds is $70,000. Purdue University, like Cornell, is 
the product of the United States land grant of 1862, 
Its 


for the permanent endowment of the university. 


combined with the liberality of a private citizen. 


annual income from endowments and appropriations is 
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about $160,000. The two institutions have thus an 
assured income, independent of tuition fees, greater 
than that of all the other colleges in the State. The 
record of their graduates and the influence of the State 
schools in the educational councils of the country amply 
vindicate the wisdom of the policy which has created 
and sustained them. 





...-California is experiencing one of its periodical re- 
actions against the system of State school-books. 
State Superintendent Carlisle, of Texas, in a review of 
the six years of his incumbency, notes the establish- 
ment of a State Text-book Board, which adopts a suita- 
ble list of books uniform for all schools of the same 
grade. The Board is required by law toinvestigate the 
whole text-book question, to determine whether it 
would be wise for Texas to undertake the California 
policy of State publication. 


....-Elementary education in Germany is compulsory, 
and it is compulsion of a kind not yet understood in this 
country. It is pertinently illustrated by statistics com- 
piled by the German specialist in the Bureau of Educa 
tion. In 1886 only 3,145 children of school age in 
Prussia were not accounted for by the school officials; 
in 1891 the number was 945, and in 1896 had fallen to 
487 out of a total school population of 6,421,508. Such 
is the ‘‘ drag-net’’ of the German compulsory law. 





Science. 


FURTHER evidence of the existence of man before 

the glacial period in England has cometo light. In 
his address before the Geological Society, of London 
Dr. Hicks states that the evidence which has been ob- 
tained from bone-bearing caverns at high elevations in 
the glaciated regions in England shows conclusively 
that the remains of the extinct mammalia found in 
them must have been introduced before any of the gla- 
cial deposits now in or upon them could have been laid 
down, therefore either before or so early in the glacial 
period that there could not have been at the time any 
considerable amount of snow on the neighboring moun- 
tains, or glaciers even in the higher valleys. From 
caverns, he says, in glaciated areas in north and south 
Wales, where paleolithic implements have been found 
in association with remains of extinct mammals, facts 
have been obtained which make it certain that the im- 
plements were those of man living at the same period 
as the extinct animals in those areas, and therefore of 
pre-glacial age. It has also been shown that as the 
cold increased the higher valleys became filled with 
glaciers, and the caverns became uninhabitable. After- 
ward, as the snow-line and glaciers descended lower 
and lower, some of the caverns were subject to inunda- 
tions, which not only disturbed and rearranged the de- 
posits previously in them, but wholly or partially filled 
them up with local materials. In one valley in North 
Wales the local glaciers gradually united with those from 
the western and northern areas, and a mixed material 
was distributed over the region to a hight of over 600 
feet, burying the bone-caves beneath it. These caves 
were inhabited by hyenas. 





....It may be remembered that in 1880 a fresh-water 
jellyfish (Limnocotium) was discovered in the Victoria 
regia tanks in Regent’s Park, London. Four years 
after a hydra-like creature was detected in the same lo- 
cality which was supposed to be the source or parent 
of the jellyfish. Inthe same year, as Mr. Potts tells 
usin Zhe American Naturalist for December, 1897. he 
detected a similar hydraform animal in some stones in 
a creek near Philadelphia, which was described by 
Ryder as Microhydra ryderi. During the past year Mr. 
Potts has been so fortunate as to observe the process 
of budding and separation of free-swimming meduse, 
from twelve to twenty in number. The English medusa 
attained a diameter of half an inch; but those of the 
American species are minute, only about one thirty- 
second of an inch in diameter. 


....Very complete experiments in support of the the- 
ory of warning colors, first suggested by Bates and also 
by Wallace, have been made in India by Mr. Finn. He 
concludes that there is a general appetite for butterflies 
among insectivorous birds, even tho they are rarely 
seen when wild to attack them; alsothat many, proba- 
bly most birds dislike, if not intensely, at any rate in 
comparison with other butterflies, those of the Danais 
genus and three other kinds, including a species of 
Papilio, which is the most distasteful. The mimics o 
these butterflies are relatively palatable. He found 
that each bird has to separately acquire its experience 


with: bad-tasting butterflies, but well remembers wha 
it learns. He also experimented with lizards, and n 
ticed that, unlike the birds, they ate the nauseous 
well as other butterflies. 


....We have already referred to the habit of th 
Australian frilled lizard of running erect on its hind 
legs only. Mr. Kent writes to Vature that in all the 
West Indian lizards, as he learns from a correspondent, 
from the iguana down to the smallest ones, the method 
of hurried running is bipedal. The action or ‘‘ swing 
of the hind feet” is that of an ordinary duck—accentu- 
ated—remaining grotesque, in fact, so long as the more 
or less erect position is kept up. 
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DIARY OF 1HE WAR. 
Landing of Shafter’s army begun, Wed., June 22. 
‘ Yale,” with troops for Shafter, sailed, Thurs., June 23. 
Juragua occupied, Thurs., June 23. 
Battle near Sevilla, Fri., June 24. 
Spanish Cortes dissolved, Fri., June 24. 
Camara’s fleet arrived at Port Said, Sun., June 26. 
‘“‘ Harvard,” with troops for Shafter, sailed, Sun., June 26. 
Third Manila expedition sailed, Mon., June 27. 





THE report of the safe arrival off Santiago of the 
fleet of transports with over 15,000 troops, an- 
nounced on Monday of last week, was promptly con- 
firmed, and the nation gave a great sigh of relief. It 
was a very large expedition, the largest that had ever 
left our shores, and there was no little official and 
general anxiety that it should reach its destination 
safely. Every precaution was taken against sudden 
attack. There were three dozen or more transports 
and water boats, which were convoyed by twelve war 
vessels. The transports were formed into three lines, 
sailing in columns one thousand yards apart, with six 
hundred yards between the vessels in each column; 
while the war-ships were on the outside of the outer 
lines. Thus separated the fleet covered a wide ex- 
panse of waters, and formed an impressive sight. At 
night all lights were extinguished, except those in 
the leading vessel. The time of passage occupied 
{rom noon of Tuesday, June 14th, to the noon of 
Monday, June 20th. The shorter course by the 
Windward Passage, east of Cuba, was taken; and, 
fortunately for the sol- 
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Survey of the World. 


THE troops after landing, without waiting to go 
into camp asd recuperate, pressed forward with 
characteristic American dash, Colonel Wood’s Rough 
Riders and the Tenth Regular Cavalry in advance. 
They took the road to Juragua on foot. The 
road, which is only at best a passable wagon road, is 
in some places little more than a rough gully. The 
marching in the early morning was easy and comfort- 
able, but in the middle of the day the sun was ex- 
tremely hot and the soldiers suffered terribly from 
heat. Many of them threw away their blankets and 
part of their clothing. At Juragua they came upon 
the rear. of the Spanish forces, who retreated hur- 
riedly, burning part ofthe town. Here they got pos- 
session of an engine and some cars on the railroad, 
and made good use of it in running up to Firmeza. 
Pushing on toward Sevilla, Colonel Wood’s Rough 
Riders fell into a Spanish ambuscade. The Spaniards 
occupied a covered position onthe top of a hill. On 
one side was marching, in full view, the Rough Ri- 
ders; on the other side of the hill, a mile or more 
away, were the Tenth Cavalry. The Spaniards, from 
their concealed position, opened a galling fire on the 
Rough Riders. About the same time the Regular 
Cavalry were also engaged. Finally the Spanish 
flank was turned, and by a gallant charge the hill was 
stormed and the Spaniards driven into full retreat. 
The engagement, -however, was a costly one on both 
sides. Sixteen of our men, including seven members 
of the First Volunteer Cavalry (the Rough Riders) 
were left dead on the field. Among those who fell 
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the week the ‘‘Yale,’’ and a little later the ‘‘Har- 
vard,” will have arrived from Newport News with 3,000 
or 4,000 more Americans. General Shafter informs 
the Secretary of War that he has at present every- 
thing that is needful. Not only the soldiers but the 
supplies and the siege-guns have been landed safely 
from the transports. One of General Garcia’s sub- 
ordinates, General Rabi, with a considerable force of 
Cubans, will remain west of Santiago to menace it on 
that side; while Admiral Sampson’s fleet will attack 
the forts on the south. The American troops have 
been fortunate so far in not having been exposed to 
heavy rain-storms. The weather has been exceed- 
ingly hot but dry. This is conducive to health, as it is 
the rain which brings on disease. The condition of 
the Spaniards in Santiago is said to be desperate. At 
last reports horses were being killed and eaten, and 
both troops and citizens are on short allowance. 





MAJOR-GENERAL WHEELER is in command at Se- 
villa, with Generals Young, Lawton and Chaffee under 
his orders. At the latest reports the outposts had been 
advanced to the Guama River. They are waiting for 
the cavalry and artillery to be brought up from 
Baiquiri. The cavalry are cutting a’ wagon road 
through the dense underbrush. General Shafter has 
his headquarters at Juragua. From Guama onward 
to Santiago de Cuba, which is distant about five 
miles, the country is open and almost level, and the 
progress of the troops will not be so difficult as from 
Baiquiri. General Miles is expected to go to Cuba 

this week, and direct the 
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movements of the army. 
News comes from the in- 
terior of the Province of 
Puerto Principe of a heavy 
battle in the Camaguey 
district between General 
Recios, with 1,500 Cubans, 
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debarkation was Baiquiri, 

a small place at the mouth of the river of the same 
name, which is about twenty miles east of Santiago 
The war vessels bombarded Juragua, a point about 
halfway between the two, and also Cabanas, just west 
of Santiago, where several transports were stationed 
as a feint. One man was killed on the ‘‘Texas”’ 
at the latter place. As a precautionary measure Bai- 
quiri was shelled; but the Spaniards had left the 
previous night on seeing several war vessels arrive. 
The landing began on the morning of June 22d. The 
fleet of transports lay off-shore, and a vast number 
of boats of the fleet, carrying each sixteen soldiers, 
carried the men ashore. These were towed, in fleets 
of six to a dozen or more, by the smaller war vessels. 
The first regiment landed in this manner was the 
Eighth United States Infantry, altho some of Roose- 
velt’s Rough Riders were first on Cuban soil. Six 
thousand men got ashore in this way the first day. 
Two men were crushed to death between a lighter 
and the pier; several horses and mules were drowned 
trying to swim ashore. There were one thousand 
Cubans so disposed in the hills as to guard against 
surprise. After landing, one detachment under Gen- 
eral Lawton marched to a position six miles on the 
road to Santiago; a second occupied the town, which 
the Spaniards partly ‘burned, and a third encamped 
just north of Baiquiri. After the first day’s work the 
transports with the rest of the soldiers moved off- 
shore toa safer distance, hoping it would be their 
turn on the morrow. The process was repeated 
until all the troops were on shore. 


were Captain Allyn K. Capron, and Sergeants L. G. 

H. Dougherty, Hamilton Fish, Jr., grandson of Presi- 
dent Grant’s Secretary of State, and Marcus L. Rus- 
sell—all of the Rough Riders. Nine men were miss- 
ing, and thirty-six are in the list ofthe wounded. It 
is evident that the Spaniards knew the route that the 
American troops would take and prepared the am- 
buscade. The bearing of ourtroops, especially of the 
volunteers, was that of heroes. There was nothing 
like panic or even confusion among them, and they 
fought steadily and persistently as veterans. This 
was, of course, expected of the Regulars, but not of 
raw volunteers. 


OuR troops occupied the position evacuated by 
the Spaniards, which is about a mile and a _ half 
east of Sevilla. The picket lines of the Americans 
and the Spaniards are now face to face. Itis expected 
that the onward march to Santiago will be begun 
some time this week, and the city will be fairly be- 
sieged and doubtless taken within ten days, perhaps 
sooner. From the camp near Sevilla the flagstaff of 
Morro Castle, at the mouth of Santiago Bay, can be 
seen, seven miles away. Under General Shafter 
there are now to the east of Santiago nearly 16,000 
American troops, not including the 800 marines who 
are at Guantanamo. Some 3,000 or 4,000 of General 
Garcia’s troops have been transferred by transports 
from west of Santiago, and, joined with the 1,200 or 
1,502 Cubans already with our army, will make a force 
of 20,000 or 21,000 men. Probably by the middle of 








Spaniards must win. ‘Let 
the sky fall flat or sink 
us,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ before the daring invader’s 
foot tramples on Spanish soil.’’ The daring invader’s 
foot is already on Spanish soil, and the sky is likely 
soon to fall in the neighborhood of Santiago. Admiral 
Sampson, estimates that the Spanish infantry, cavalry 
and guerrilla forces in the territory between Guanta- 
namo and Cabanas number from 30,000 to 45,000 
men. In Washington, however, the estimates at the 
War Department, gathered from different sources, do 
not allow to the Spanish forces more than 14,000 men 
at Santiago, besides those at Holguin under Gen- 
eral Pando. 





THE third expedition to Manila from the Pacific 
coast was embarked on Sunday last, on the steamers 
‘*Ohio,” ‘‘ Indiana,” ‘‘ City of Para,’’ and « Morgan 
City."” On Monday the steamer ‘ Valencia’’ re- 
ceived her complement of troops and the five trans- 
ports bearing the bulk of the expeditionary force are 
expected to sail Monday or Tuesday, to be fol- 
lowed on Wednesday by the steamer ‘‘ Newport,’’ 
which will take the rest of the troops, together 
with General Merritt and his staff. The first divi- 
sion, consisting of 2,600 men, under command of 
General Anderson, left San Francisco on May 25th. 
This expedition is supposed to have already arrived 
at Manila, altho it had not been sighted as late as 
June 23d. The second expedition comprised 3,540 
men, under command of Gen. F. V. Green. This 
expedition sailed June 15th. The third expedition, 
numbering about 5,000 men, makes a total of some 
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11,000 troops, who have been sent to occupy the 
Philippines. The latest reports from Manila are to 
the effect that Aguinaldo, the leader of the Insur- 
gents, could take possession of Manila at any time, 
but is awaiting the arrival of the American troops. 





THE attention of the whole country was drawn to 
the commencement of the Lawrenceville, (N. J.) 
school this year, on account of an address by ex- 
President Cleveland. Taking as his subject ‘‘Good 
Citizenship’’ and its demands upon. the individual, 
he discussed the great question now uppermost in the 
American mind—that of the possession of distant 
colonies. No one could, he said, lay claim to true 
American citizenship, who does not concern himself 
as to its designs and purposes and whois not willing to 
interfere to guard the Government against abuses and 
perversion. He warned the young graduates not to 
imbibe the idea that there is any inconsistency be- 
tween possessing great culture and in engaging active- 
ly in political duties. Patriotism, he pointed out,is not 
something bellicose and defiant, the sole possession of 
the braggart, but ischaracteristic of all those, women 
as well as men, who are jealous for the country’s integ- 
rityandhonor. Defining the purpose of the founding 
of the American Union as the establishment of the 
free, self-government of man, apart from Old World 
complications, and its mission, as the full develop- 
ment of its vast domain, he urged that the duty of in- 
dividuals is to watch for any signs of departure from 
this purpose and this mission. Is the time come for 
the nation to abandon the old landmarks and ‘‘to 
follow the lights of monarchical hazards,’ to ‘< force 
the simple machinery of our popular and domestic 
government to serve the schemes of imperialism ?” 
He answered this question by intimating that ‘‘for- 
eign conquest and unnatural extension or annexation 
are dangerous perversions of our national mission,”’ 
and lead to ‘‘the decay of popular contentment and 
virtue’ and are ‘‘more surely destructive to repub- 
lics than armies with banners.” ‘ 





THE ex-President then pointed to the growth and 
prosperity of the past hundred years as proof of the 
strength and efficiency of Americanism, and held that 
the millions of unoccupied American acres and the 
coming of large populations into our open gates are 
sufficient promise for the second century. If it be 
argued, he said, that foreign acquisitions are neces- 
sary as a warlike precaution, the answer is, we are 
given to peace and not to warlike pursuits, and con- 
sider large military establishments of the nature of an 
evil. War has gay trappings and it offers the fascina- 
tion of adventure; but it is nevertheless a hateful 
thing, to be feared and shunned whenever possible. 
Nonationcan properly bind itself notto enter upon war 
in any circumstances. It is the duty of good citizen- 
ship, however, toguard against thecrime of unnecessary 
and unjustifiable war. To this end, a larger share in 
the duties of citizenship devolves on educated men, 
men fitted to consider and weigh reasons for and 
against proposed policies. He closed his most 
thoughtful address by a warning against pleasantly 
drifting with the current. Good citizenship requires 
‘‘assertive and constant moral courage.”’ 





THE Ohio Republican State Convention last week 
adopted a platform in support of the war policy of 
the Administration. Congress is called upon to pro- 
vide a more effective navy, so that our country may 
take and occupy her proper place among nations, and 
asthe result of increasing trade with South Ameri- 
can countries and of the responsibilities growing out 
of the victory of Admiral Dewey and the Philip- 
pines, it is the duty of the United States to construct 
the Nicaragua Canal. This canal question has recog- 
nition in other Republican conventions. For the 
rest, the Ohio Republicans favor the annexation of 
Hawaii, and a modification of the Civil Service Law. 
It rejoices over the election of Mr. Hanna to the 
Senate. The Convention was marked by great har- 
mony. Mr. Hanna has evidently triumphed com- 
pletely over the enemies of his own political household. 
The Vermont Republican Convention said nothing 
about Hawaii; but, opposing the return of any con- 
quered territory to Spain, expressed abiding confi- 
dence in the wisdom of the President and Congress 
in dealing with the future of that territory, agreeing 
in this with the Ohio Convention. Both these con- 


ventions approved the twin measures of Protection 
and Reciprocity as embodied in the Dingley Law. 
The Arkansas Democrats approve of the war, but not 
of the issue of bonds. 


They want the Nicaragua 
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Canal. There has been fusion in several States, 
notably Kansas, Minnesota, Michigan and South 
Dakota, but ‘‘ Middle-of-the-Road ’’ Populists bolted 
in several cases. 





AT last the American seamen are to receive the at- 
tention of Congress. A bill has just been introduced 
in the Senate by the Committee of Navigation, which 
every one interested in the labor movement will hope 
to see passed. It is a compromise between the ship- 
owner’s bill, introduced by Senator Frye, and the 
seamen’s bill, introduced by Senator White, and the 
credit of it belongs to Mr. Paulding and Mr. Stover, 
of the Social Reform Club of this city, who got it in- 
dorsed by the four larger religious societies in aid of 
the seamen, the Marine Society of sea captains and 
the Maritime Association of ship-owners. Its main 
features are as follows: It has a mandatory scale of 
provisions, it abolishes corporal punishment for any 
cause whatever, and forbids the sailor in the coasting 
trade from making allotments of his future wages, 
altho the sailors on the deep seas can make allot- 
ments of their first month’s wages. It entirely pro- 
hibits imprisonment for failure to report on board in 
the port of shipment and for desertion in home ports, 
when the effects and wages due amount to more than 
twenty-five dollars, and furthermore the captain, not 
the ship isto beliable if a brutal under officer is not 
surrendered. The sailors themselves, who expect to 
reap the chief benefits of this bill, do not think it 
radical enough. They declare that any arrest what- 
ever for breach of conduct is an indignity, and con- 
trary to the Thirteenth Amendment, and as long as 
the allotment system is legal they can never break 
away from the greedy clutches of the ‘‘crimps.” 
Nevertheless, the bill is a long step ahead, and the 
only wonder is that a similar one was not passed 
years ago. 





THE chief events in Spain have been the closing of 
the Cortes and the sailing of Camara’s fleet from Car- 
tagena, the Spanish Mediterranean port, to Port Said. 
Tho it was announced by Sagasta that the fleet was 
bound for the Philippines through the Suez Canal, 
the attitude of the world was one of incredulity. The 
fleet is by no means a formidable one, the battle-ship 
‘*Pelayo,’’ Admiral Camara’s flag-ship, and the iron- 
clad ‘‘Emperador Carlos Quintos’’ being the most 
important. Indeed, according to reports from Port 
Said, these are the only war vessels, besides the tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers and the transports, which have 
arrived at that port. There is some question whether 
the large vessels can safely enter the canal. But a 
greater difficulty confronts the fleet in the refusal of 
the Egyptian Government to allow the Admiral to 
take a supply of ten thousand tons of coal. Remem- 
bering that the trip from Cartagena is a comparative- 
ly short one, it is somewhat strange that the fleet 
should find itself short of coal. Perhaps, however, 
the five transports, being loaded with troops, could 
not carry much extra fuel. In response to the dis- 
patch of Admiral Camara’s fleet to the Philippines, 
via the Suez Canal, comes the announcement from 
our Navy Department of the sending of Commodore 
Watson, with the ‘‘ Newark,”’ his flag-ship, and with 
the ‘‘Oregon,’’ ‘‘Iowa,’’ ‘‘Yosemite,’’ ‘Yan- 
kee,” and ‘‘Dixie,’’ of Sampson’s fleet, and 
with three colliers, across the ocean to attack the 
Cadiz fleet, to cut off Spanish shipping, and to bom- 
bard fortified towns on the Spanish coast. Commo- 
dore Watson's place before Havana will be taken by 
Commodore Howell. 





THE closing of the Cortes was preceded by a very 
remarkable session, the most remarkable since the 
legislative body was convened. The opportunity 
seems to have been taken by Conservatives and others 
in opposition to the Liberal Government, to speak 
their mind with the utmost freedom. In the Senate 
Sefior Gonzales declared that it was time that the 
truth should be told. The responsibility for what 
was happening did not belong to any one person or 
body, but was shared by the country, the people, the 
party and the Government. Spain, hesaid, had never 
known whata real colonial policy is. Canovas thought 
that Cuba could be governed by troops, while what 
was needed was a thorough reorganization of the ad- 
ministration of the island; the war policy was a fail- 
ure,and autonomy had been a failure, because it came 
too late, He was glad, however, that autonomy had 
been attempted, because it allowed Spain to quit the 
American hemisphere conscious of having made a 
good trial. He declared himself a partisan of peace 
and praised Marshal Campos and severely criticised 
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Polavieja and Weyler. Senator Rodrigo charged 
Senator Gonzales with becoming the advocate of the 
United States against the Latin races, while the Duke 
of Tetuan defended General Weyler; and Marshal 
Campos declared that Cuba must not be abandoned. 
In the Chamber of Deputies Sefior Romero, Con- 
servative, attacked the former Minister of War for 
treating with Aguinaldo. His speech was attended 
with much disorder; but he continued, dealing out 
censure to the heads of the Government, and said if 
Spain wanted peace it would do well to treat directly 
with the United States, and thus save a broker's com- 
mission, The session was finally closed by the read- 
ing of the decree of the Queen Regent, much disorder 
being manifested. The outlook seems gloomier than 
ever, if that were possible. Reports are again re- 
vived of the imminent fall of the Sagasta Ministry to 
make way for a new administration, whose purpose 
will be to enter into negotiations with the United 
States for peace. 








PRESIDENT FAURE has not yet succeeded in secur- 
ing a Cabinet. On the resignation of M. Meline, he 
requested M. Sarien, and then M. Peytral to form a 
Ministry; but they both failed in their efforts. Then 
President Faure delegated the task and honor to a 
more prominent man, M. Henri Brisson, three 
times President of the Chamber of Deputies, who will 
take time to see ifhe can secureassociates. Thetrou- 
ble has been in the demand that a Radical Socialist 
should have place. The best augury for these abor- 
tive Cabinets was in the expectation that the able 
Freycinet would take the department of Foreign Af- 
fairs, so ably conducted by M, Hanotaux. It was a 
notable circumstance that the signing of the agree- 
ment between France and England on the delimiting 
of the Niger frontier was hurried up so as to get M. 
Hanotaux’s signature before he left office. The Ital- 
ian situation is bad. On the fall of the Rudini Min- 
istry King Humbert sent for Marquis Venosta and 
then Signor Saracco to form a new Ministry; but they 
declined the task. The situation is complicated by 
an unwillingness of the King fully to accept the prin- 
ciple of majority control, and it may become serious. 
Quite as difficult is the situationin Austria, where the 
Parliament has been dissolved and the Emperor is 
carrying on the Government by decree, and appears 
inclined to solve the difficulty about the official lan- 
guage by suspending the execution of that law. This 
will be done to placate the Germans whose opposition 
has become more formidable and dangerous than 
that of the other races opposed to them. 





ACCORDING to inistent, if somewhat vague rumors, 
Emperor William, having bulldozed China and the 
Reichstag, is seeking some new outlet for his ener- 
gies, and has fixed his eye on Turkey. Notwithstand- 
ing the apparent dominance of Russia, there are those 
who claim tor Germany the real power behind the 
throne. Assent has not yet been given at Berlin to 
the candidature of Prince George for Crete, and the 
German Ambassador has held conspicuously aloof 
from the discussions as to the evacuation of Thessa- 
ly. The seething in the Balkans is scarcely explain- 
able solely by Russian intrigue or local ambitions; 
and Magyar opposition to the Triple Alliance is held 
to be significant of something more than traditional 
hostility to German influence. All around there is 
perceptible an anxious expectation of something un- 
foreseen; but already there are indications of the real 
nature of the coup, which is said to be nothing less 
than the securing of the protectorate of Palestine, 
ousting thus both Russia, who is predominant just 
now, and France, whose historical claim has been 
unquestioned. For this it is intimated that William 
has been cajoling the Sultan, posing as his intimate 
friend and only genuine ally, until more than one has 
asserted the existence of a Turko-German alliance. 
The occasion which is to furnish the opportunity for 
the declaration is said to be the consecration, on 
October 18th, of the new German Church of the Re- 
deemer in Jerusalem. Most elaborate preparations 
are being made for the Imperial journey and visit to 
the holy city, and the affair is already assuming an 
importance scarcely proportionate to the event itself, 
Meanwhile reports are published of the availability of 
portions of Syria and Asia Minor for German col- 
onization. We are told that millions of Germans 
could find fruitful fields in Turkish territory, and that 
all that is needed is relaxation in the laws affecting 
immigration. But the reasons which have prevented 
European capital from entering Turkey will affect 
immigration unless under strong European protec- 
tion; and here is the camel’s nose, 
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Christianity and Patriotism. 


THE consecration of patriotism is akin to the con- 
secration of Christianity; but it is not the same 
thing. A man can bea patriot without being a true 
Christian; perhaps he can be a Christian without 
being a patriot. 

It is very far from being true that all who volun- 
teer to fight for their country are even patriots. They 
go for many selfish or foolish reason, ne’er-do-weels 
to get a living, d/as¢é men for an excitement, lovers of 
adventure, lovers of fame, who wish to return with 
the glory of heroes. And yet with all these, and even 
mingling with the motives of these, is often much 
that is not low or selfish, that is really patriotic. 
Here is a young man, and such there are, with wealth 
which he has used, lavishly and lawlessly for pleasure. 
At home, he is ruining his character and disgracing 
his family. The call of war comes; he can go. An 
impulse seizes him somewhat above those which have 
ruled his life. He finds a chance for something 
worthy; not distasteful, but yet involving sacrifice 
and regular life and the risk of death for his country. 
He takes it; and he is shot dead in the first encoun- 
ter, From this time his memory is, in a measure, 
sanctified. He died the death of a hero. Heis re- 
membered in the annals of his family and His coun- 
try as one who gave his life for his country’s cause. 
The useless man of pleasure has achieved an honored 
memory. 

Yet this is not Christian consecration. Neither is 
that higher patriotism which byits pure love of coun- 
try, noble and self-sacrificing, such as carries finer souls 
to the field of struggle and death, to be called by the 
highest name of Christian consecration. It lacks the 
all-embracing love which alone deserves the name of 
Christian. 

Love may stop anywhere along the radius of the 
circles that include a part or the whole of humanity, 
or of being. It begins with one’s own little self; too 
often in narrow souls it stops there. But such in- 
tensely selfish people are rare; we do not meet them 
often in respectable human society, for they are lower 
than brutes; they are not men. Most people enlarge 
their vision and their love so as to embrace at least 
their own families. One must love his own or he is 
worse than a heathen unbeliever. Even brutes have 


that much love and will die fortheir young. To love 
one’s family, if it be no great virtue, is yet the begin- 
ning of virtue; it is a step beyond: utter selfishness, a 
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step toward the divine in man. Then comes the fur- 
ther enlargement of fellowship and sympathy which 
embraces the known community of which one 
is a part—the village, the town, the city, the country; 
the club, the society, the sect; whatever one loves 
beyond himself because it is that to which he belongs, 
of which he is a part. This is a larger, nobler sen- 
timent, because more embracing. What selfishness 
there is in it is disguised; and there is much in it that 
is not selfishness at all. It includes social virtues, 
civic virtues and all patriotism. For it one will give 
up life itself, almost the greatest of all self-sacrifice. 
That true and noble virtues are included in this love, 
which is yet only partial, cannot be questioned. Yet 
it is not Christian consecration. 

Christ’s law of love knows no exception. It em- 
braces all that can be loved. It looks upward to 
God the Giver of all good and outward to every 
human being. It excludes no foreigner and no ene- 
my; for even the enemy is to be loved as one’s self. 
Above all it does not forget God. It recognizes him 
as the universal Father, the source of every blessing, 
the fountain of goodness and love, the author of life 
temporal and eternal, through whose Son we have 
salvation; and it gives him the fullest love of the 
heart. It reaches out beyond family and neighbors 
and citizens to all humanity everywhere, the most ig- 
norant and degraded, and it despises none, it loves all. 
It is the grandest, the most expansive of all senti- 
ments, that which most enlarges the soul, that which 
brings man nearest to God. If the Church by its 
ideals is lifting, and if it shall finally conquer the 
world, it is because its outreach is larger than any 
other that the world knows. Patriotism is noble, 
but Christian consecration is divine. Jesus gave the 
highest law, the most philosophical rule of pure 
ethics, nay, of pure religion the world has ever heard, 
that beyond which human speculation cannot rise, 
when he laid down that law, not of justice nor of right- 
eousness, on which Christianity rests, ‘‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.”’ 





The Demoralizing Canteen. 


THE canteen isa drinking vessel indispensable to 
the soldier. Nobody objectsto it. There is another 
canteen, also for drinking purposes, of such sort as 
the saloon of towns and cities. It is authorized to 
sell a variety of articles of use and luxury, such as 
soldiers ought to have; but it is very often little more 
than a drinking saloon. 

Now, whatever a soldier may need, we know that 
he does not need alcoholic drinks. If he needs alco- 
hol in the form of medicine, he can get it in the hos- 
pital. The temptation to use it as a beverage ought 
not to be thrust upon him. He is under far less 
moral restraint than at home; what he might resist 
under the influence of family and friends, particularly 
good women, he succumbs to under the careless 
morals of camp life. 

Every canteen that sells liquor thus becomes, un- 
der the natural laws of dissipation, a source of de- 
moralization and disorder. Rigid discipline may keep 
down disturbances, but harm is done to individual 
soldiers which the keen eye of the drill-master can 
hardly fail to detect. Not only does the canteen 
business affect the moral and disciplinary life of the 
country’s defender, but his physical well-being. We 
read of the rigid examinations which the Govern- 
ment’s surgeons are making at State camps, resulting 
in the rejection of fifty per cent., in some instances, of 
the applicants. It wants sound, strong, sturdy men. 
Having taken so much care to get them, ought it not 
take every care of them when they are in its service ? 
Heat and tropical diseases, which constitute a foe as 
formidable almost as the Spaniards, forbid alcoholic 
drinks. Stanley said any strong man could stand 
the climate of the Kongo, if he would let fermented 
and distilled liquors alone. 

On the ground of health alone the Government 
should forbid the canteen. It has done so at Camp 
Alger, in Virginia, because that happens to be prohi- 
bition territory, and the civil authorities are vigilant 
in defense of the laws. But great wagon-loads of beer 
are consigned to the officers, and the rule forbidding 
sales at the canteen are thus nullified. The results 
of the regimental canteens at Chickamauga are 
shocking. They are often crowded with soldiers still 
in their teens. The profits go to the regimental 
funds, and these funds are used to buy ice and various 
supplies, and this is made an excuse for sales that 
ought not to be tolerated in any camp. The scenes 
at Tampa in the drinking places are riotous and 
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disgusting. Soldiers stand at bars five and six deep 
fighting for their turn. 

We do well to honor our soldiers, to provide them 
with good camps, good food. good clothing and all 
other actual needs; it is right that they should be 
paid for their inestimable service, and when disabled 
or partly disabled they are entitled to pensions; but 
it is not less important that their moral welfare 
should be upon the heart of the nation. Abolish the 
canteen, rescind the special privilege of officers, and 
let our camps be freed from the presence of that 
which breeds incalculable moral and physical evils. 

Our men must have fruits and canned delicacies, 
and articles of comfort and means of reasonable 
recreation. We already have, in the Army Com- 
mission, in the National Relief Association and simi- 
lar organizations, channels whence gifts of that na- 
ture may be sent to our soldiers. The canteen is not 
needed for these supplies. Let the country offer of 
its vast resources dainties, comforts, needful luxuries 
for our army, and let that scourge of civilization, the 
saloon, the moral pest-house of our slums, be barred 
out of every camp. It is a shame tous to be engaged 
in debauching those who should be our stanch de- 
fenders, or to allow others to doit. Colonels can 
suppress it; surgeons can protest effectually against 
it. Cast out the canteen. 


Obstacles to Church Unity. 


Dr. WILLIAM R. HUNTINGTON, of Grace Church, 
in this city, one of the ablest men in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and one of the truest friends of 
Church Unity, sums up the obstacles to Church 
Unity, and finds three great difficulties that stand in 
the way. 

The first of these is in the region of dogma; it is 
that of the sacramental theology. He says that un- 
less the philosophy of grace, by sacraments or by 
faith without sacraments, can be declared neutral 
ground, there is no hope for Christian Unity in the 
near future or in the far. This is true, and it sepa- 
rates the Roman Catholic Church from most Protes- 
tant Churches. Yet, in the Episcopal Church it has 
been found possible to find a home for both theolo- 
gies. And the sacramentarian theology may be ex- 
plained so as to make the sacraments really not 
essential. There are no sacramentarians so strict 
that they do not allow salvation without sacraments, 
where the will of the sacraments is present. 

Dr. Huntington’s second obstacle to Christian 
Unity is in the region of worship, which is again the 
sacramental element. Unless those who believe and 
those who do not believe in such a mystical presence 
of Christ in the Holy Eucharist as makes that service 
intrinsically different from all other exercises of wor- 
ship, can be persuaded to allow each other their lib- 
erty, there can, he says, be no hope for Christian 
Unity. This, again, is a dividing line between Prot- 
estants and Catholics. The Episcopal Church has 
found it easy to allow both forms of worship; and it 
does right. 

The third obstacle isin the region of polity, and the 
crux is in the value of historicity in connection with 
holy orders. Here he says that unless those who do 
not believe in the continuity of the sacred ministry 
can persuade themselves that it is worth while to 
conserve that continuity for the sake of those who 
value it very highly, there is no hope for Christian 
Unity either in the near future or in the far. Here 
Dr. Huntington no longer, as in the other cases, asks 
for tolerance, but for the submission of one party to 
the views or practices of the other, It would seem 
to us that the principle of tolerance might still hold, 
and that the question of polity involved could not 
be more important and more exclusive than the ques- 
tions of dogma and worship. Further, it would seem 
to us that there are no Christian bodies that fail to 
accept the principle of the continuity of the sacred 
ministry, the only difference being in theory how that 
continuity is secured and maintained. 

There are other points of difference involved that 
would have to be considered besides these three; but 
these are among the most important because they 
divide the Protestant Churches from the Greek and 
the Roman, Yet within Protestantism, with which 
we are most concerned, and where our first duty lies, 
there will arise other difficulties, not wholly sacra- 
mentarian, even where they have to do with a*sacra- 
ment, like that which divides the Baptist denomina- 
tion from others. The chief difficulty is one not of 
command but of wisdom, separating those who think 
one or another form of Church government the best 
adapted to the present conditions of the Church. 
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The Passing of Heresy Trials. 


THERE is no little distress on the part of bishops and 
clergy and laymen concerning the increase of what is 
described as clerical lawlessness in the Church of 
England; but no one seems to be disposed to bring 
the offenders totrial. In the full discussion of the 
subject which took place recently in both houses of 
the Convocation of York, while there was no attempt 
to defend the alleged illegal practices there was, on 
the other hand, no serious proposal to appeal to the 
courts of the Church or tothe courts of the land. 

Now these practices involve serious heresies, and it 
would not be difficult to establish the fact to the sat- 
isfaction of any competent court; indeed, there are 
plenty of decisions to serve as strong precedents, But 
all that is proposed is that the official influence of the 
bishop shall be used in flagrant cases, and that the 
clergy shall be urged to observe the limits of law, not 
in fear of legal or ecclesiastial proceedings, but on 
moral grounds, in regard to the solemn oaths they 
have taken to obey the law of the Church. It is not 
long since the ecclesiastical courts were full of business 
pertaining to departures from the Book of Common 
Prayer. It has been scarcely more than a decade 
since a minister of the Church of England, the Rev. 
Mr. Mackonachie, was imprisoned as the result of one 
of thesedecisions. The thought ot a clergyman im- 
prisoned for no moral offense, but simply for heresy 
so stirred the public sentiment of England, from the 
Queen to her lowest subject, as to compel his release 
and to make it well-nigh impossible that anether such 
case should occur. 

And yet, according to the law of the Church and 
the law of the realm, such convictions are in the line 
of proper procedure, if not of exact justice. The 
fact of the matter is that people in these days revolt 
at the idea of punishing a man for adhering to his 
belief, unless such adherence leads him to interfere 
with the equal rights and liberties of others. 

What we wish to point out is that the day of trials 
for heresy is about past. It is recognized as an anti- 
quated, ineffective and harmful way of dealing with 
heresy. The Presbyterian churches of Scotland tried 
it ten or fifteen years ago in the case of Prof. 
Robertson Smith and others, and its results, at this 
distance of time, must appear as anything but satis- 
factory. It was found to be a long, tedious, harass- 
ing procedure that kept the Church agitated, that 
brought forward apologists for the heresy, that led to 
its acceptance by others, and that kept the Church 
embroiled for years, with no one result that could be 
pointed to as vindicative or helpful. 

It was tried by the Presbyterian Church in this 
country in the case of Professor Briggs and of Pro- 
fessor Smyth; and Presbyterians are so thoroughly 
convinced that such trials work a vast amount of 
harm and no good that they are determined to avoid 
them as far as possible. It was tried in the matter 
of Andover Theological Seminary, and everybody 
knows the fruitless issue. Those who believe that 
heresy trials are necessary believe that they are nec- 
essary evils, never to be resorted to if the heresy can 
be suppressed or rendered harmless by some other 
method, and only to be entered upon where the 
Church is challenged and put, so to speak, upon its 
defense, It is quite doubtful whether this century 
will see another important trial for heresy in any 
Protestant Church, and we are quite sure that when 
the twentieth century dawns it will have ushered in 
and forever established a new policy averse to the 
arraignment of men as criminals on charges of unbe- 
lief. 

How, then, are heretics to be dealt with? Ifa 
Church may not hale an offender before its courts for 
trial, what defense will any denomination have against 
the grossest heresy? Just the defense which the 
Church of England now has against illegal ritualistic 
practices—moral influence rather than legal com- 
pulsion. Most ministers are or ought to be entirely 
accessible to moral arguments, They can be per- 
suaded where they cannot be coerced. Ifa bishop, 
without threat of ecclesiastical or legal procedure, 
reasons with a clergyman, shows him that he is vio- 
lating the law of the Church and of the realm, and 
impresses upon him the obligation he is under to 
obey the laws, the result in most cases is likely to be 
entirely satisfactory. The recalcitrants, those who 
will insist upon their right to construe the directions 
of the Prayer-book in their own way and to follow 
their own interpretations, will be few and far be- 
tween; and there will be such a weight of moral con- 
demnation of their course that they will be led to 
abandon it. 
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Even on the score of satisfactory results reached 
at a minimum cost of agitation and disturbance, this 
method has decided advantages over the other. 


Freedom and Good Government. 


EVERY moment is a crisis; but the moments differ, 
so do the crises; and it is the function of statesman- 
ship to discriminate between the important and the 
unimportant ripple on the surface of time. We are 
now at acritical point in our national history. Never 
before since our Declaration of Independence was 
uttered have we felt so urgently the need of righteous 
wisdom to guide us along the pathway of a safe 
national policy. 

It requires no extraordinary force of vision to real- 
ize that we are very near the close of a great cycle 
and the beginning of a new and perhaps greater one 
in the history of civilization. The turning-point, 
when reached, must not take us unprepared for the 
change and unaware of the difficulties and responsi- 
bilities to be met. The war with Spain is a righteous 
fight on our part; it can end only when we have 
gained a complete victory. Then what? It is not 
yet time to answer this question; but it is time to 
think soberly and deeply. 

Mere partisan political influence should have no 
part in, our consideration of this grave problem of 
national policy. Not only is our constitutional struc- 
ture on trial, but our American civilization as well is 
set to the crucial test of self-interpretation. Un- 
questionably each era has its higher law, the rule of 
action evolved from the circumstances of progress, 
invention, change, exigency; and we must not hold 
too conservatively to maxims once unquestionably 
adequate. We must, while holding the wisdom of 
our forefathers in highest veneration, insist upon 
thinking honestly for ourselves. 

In the days of Washington, Jefferson and Monroe 
we were a frontier people, simple, isolated, poor, 
with almost none of the intricacies and surprises of 
modern civilization, as it now exists, pressing upon 
us. We had no railways, no electricity, no flying 
steamships, none of the time-saving and distance- 
eliminating appliances of to-day; nor had we the al- 
most incalculable stress of responsibility enforced by 
a population of nearly eighty millions of incomparably 
active and enterprising people whose interests reach 
into every quarter of the world. Our forefathers 
were wise and true; but they could not foresee what 
is now upon us; we must study the great new condi- 
tions from the present point of view and solve the 
problem of duty by the light of present circumstances 
and relations. 

Cuba and Porto Rico in our near vicinity, and the 
Philippines far away, will soon be in our hands. 
What shall be our gift to their people? We must 
think in honor and give in righteousness. We have 
nursed the formula and the phrase of ‘‘self-govern- 
ment,”’ which has proved an inestimable blessing to us. 
But are all peoples capable of self-government? When 
we have freed a people from the intolerable condi- 
tions of oppression, does it certainly follow that it is 
our duty to turn them over to themselves, no matter 
what may be their fitness for national existence and 
national security and happiness? Is war justifiable 
for the purpose of snatching a suffering people from 
one crushing evil only to give them another and 
perhaps almost as deplorable condition? We must 
realize our responsibility. No mere tradition of free- 
dom wholly sentimental and not based in the logic of 
facts can meet the demand of this great new change 
in the relations we are to bear to the people whose 
battles we are fighting. 

There is one word with which our duty can be per- 
fectly qualified: Righteousness. What is best for the 
Cubans and for us, now and forever, is freedom and 
good government. This we must see that Cuba and 
Porto Rico and the Philippines have not necessarily 
as good government as Massachusetts or California 
has—that of Mississippi is not as good, in matter of 
education, for example, as that of Massachusetts— 
but a government by themselves or over them which 
will allow freedom and prosperity. If we drive Spain’s 
flag from over them, with its shadow of unrighteous- 
ness, we must give them full freedom in the hallowed 
shadow of ours. 





THE question is sometimes raised, If the clergy 
and the Church are to pronounce on political questions 
having moral issues, like this of saving Cuba and 
the Philippines from oppression, or like that of an 
honest currency, where are we to find a logical stop- 
ping-place? Dr. McPheeters, 





one of the chief 
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leaders of the Southern Presbyterian Church, asks: 
‘Is there any public question, great or small, that does 
not involve moral issues ?”’ Possibly not; and if that 
appears to be the case to any preacher who is inter- 
ested in public morality, then he ought to speak 
with freedom. Ifa preacher believes a body of men 
are governing the city in the way of protecting sin, 
then he has no escape from the duty of denouncing 
sin. For he is set, we believe, not to denounce ab- 
Stract sin any more than concrete sin. Ifa liquor 
law in South Carolina is tyranny, or if it leads to 
drunkenness, then it should be opposed by the lead- 
ers of Christian opinion. But weare told that views 
of moral questions involved will differ; and that we 
shall have preachers speaking on both sides of a ques- 
tion. Well, what of that? Out of such conflict 
of view conviction is evolved. Some error, ut- 
tered for moral purposes, error in logic and appli- 
cation, and not in moral principles, is better than 
Stagnant silence. ‘‘Speak aloud and spare not” 
should be the preacher’s law to himself. And the 
preacher who has his eye open to the sins of his age, 
the sins of the public, will lose no force in bringing 
home the law of God and the Gospel of Christ to the 
individual conscience and heart. There is time for 
both. One involves the other. 





THE place of honor in The Catholic World, the 
leading Catholic monthly in the United States, is given 
to an article by Dr. Austin O’Mallory on Catholic 
Collegiate Education in the United States, some por- 
tions of which will be interesting to non-Catholic 
readers. He reports that there area great many Cath- 
olics in non-Catholic colleges, with their attached 
professional schools—300 in Harvard, 201 in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, 120 in the University of 
Michigan, 118in the University of Wisconsin, 115 in 
Yale, 85 in Cornell,60in the lowa University, and 1,452 
Catholic students in these and 28 other colleges from 
which the writer had statistics. There are eighty so- 
called Catholic colleges in the country, many of 
which are little more than academies. Add to these 
the secular and theological seminaries, and the Cath- 
olic institutions have 20,261 students, collegiate and 
preparatory, about one-ninth of the number in the 
non-Catholic colleges. The Catholics, the writer 
computes, spend $100 apiece on these scholars, or 
$2,026,100, which is within $127,000 of what all the 
States of the Union spend for their State universi- 
ties. With this enormous expenditure the Catholics 
have only a very few colleges really worthy of the 
name, and these have but 973 collegiate students, 
while there are 1,452 Catholic gollegiate students 
in less than six per cent. of the non-Catholic col- 
leges. There are at least ten American universities 
each of which has more collegiate pupils than the 
total 973 of the Catholic colleges, These are serious 
facts for Catholics to ponder. They show that the 
medieval discipline of the Catholic colleges is resented 
by Catholic boys and their parents, and that Catho- 
lics are no more afraid of endangering their faith by 
sending their grown sons to our secular colleges than 
they are of endangering the faith of their younger 
children by sending them to the public school. In- 
deed, this article contains testimony from priests at 
college towns that the Catholic students are quite as 
faithful in their religious duties as the rest of the 
parish. 


BisHoP HARTZELL who, while on a home visit from 
Africa, is trying to interest our Government in be- 
half of the Republic of Liberia, has laid the matter 
before the Secretary of State, and feels quite hopeful 
that through the good offices of our nation Liberia’s 
domain and independence will be preserved to her. 
The danger of aggression comes from France and 
Germany, against which the little Republic has noth- 
ing but moral considerations to oppose in resistance. 
We have felt that the preservation of this small ter- 
ritory to the descendants of the Americans who colo- 
nized it, is at once a duty and a privilege, and we 
have no doubt that England will take the same view. 
A Sierra Leone paper, commenting on our suggestion 
made some weeks ago, says: 

‘With a little practical assistance and the moral influ- 

ence of the United States exerted in her behalf—a course 
to which, considering the antecedents of the miniature 
republic, no European Power could in fairness object, 
that youthful nation would rapidly take her place 
among the regenerating agencies of the continent.”’ 
It does not believe that France and Germany have 
any ‘‘sinister designs,’’ but counts the friendship of 
the two nations whose language, literature and relig- 
ion Liberia possesses as of great value. 
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WE said not long ago that the proposed canon on 

divorce, about which the Protestant Episcopal press 
is in warm discussion, is very curious because it is 
unbiblical. It forbids remarriage even to the inno- 
cent party in a case of divorce for adultery, while 
Paul allows it in case of desertion, The Catholic 
Church has a way of explaining away Paul’s language 
which we suspect that Episcopalians might not ac- 
cept, but it is not clear what they could put in its 
place. Catholic theologians say that when Paul, in 
1 Cor. 7, says that when the unbelieving husband 
puts away his believing wife, she is ‘‘not bound’’ 
in such a case, they had not been joined in 
Christian but in pagan marriage of unbaptized per- 
sons, which is not a sacrament, Of course St. Paul 
regarded the pagan marriage as sacrament enough to 
allow the couple to live together, if the unbelieving 
husband was willing. If it is ethical to say that de- 
sertion is a valid occasion for divorce between un- 
baptized people, or people married by civil process, 
even more is it a valid occasion when one of the 
baptized parties becomes a scoundrel and deserts his 
wife, throwing her upon the world. It is far from 
ethical to make such a marriage valid enough to allow 
the parties to live together, but not valid enough to 
hold the parties when they want to separate. Some 
of the most extraordinary scandals in the working of 
Catholic ecclesiastical law have been connected with 
this fast and loose view of marriage, declaring parties 
never to have been properly married when everybody 
knows they have been, and the Church has condoned 
their living together. 


THE REV. GEORGE ZURCHER, pastor of the St. Jo- 
seph’s Catholic Church, Buffalo, N. Y., was some 
time ago rebuked by his bishop for an attack made 
by him on a certain religious order for its relation to 
the selling of intoxicating liquors. We hope he will 
not get into new trouble over his little book entitled 
‘«Monks and Their Decline,’’ in which he charges 
various orders with having declined into avarice and 
intemperance. Of course he has a good deal to say 
about the Benedictine brewery at Beatty, which has 
become a national scandal for its wholesale dealing 
in the beer it manufactures. We commend to Dr. D, 
J. Burrell, who has lately been printing some aged 
Statistics about the number of Catholics in prisons 
and poorhouses, the modern statistics which Mr. 
Zurcher has given from Buffalo, where he finds that 
the committals to the Buffalo prisons for forty-one 
days showed a total average of twenty-eight, while 
the Catholic committals a day were eighteen, of whom 
eleven were for drunkenness and disorderly conduct, 
altho, as he says, the Catholic population of the coun- 
try is less than one-third of the whole. Mr. Zurcher 
is engaged in the very laudable work of trying to viv- 
ify the Catholic conscience on the subject of intoxi- 
cating drinks, and we hope he will succeed. The 
reason why there is such a disproportionate number 
of Catholics who injure themselves with intoxicating 
liquors is not because of their religion, but because 
they represent rather the immigrants, who are the 
poorer part of the population; but it would become 
the fault of the Catholic Church if it did not do its 
best to correct the evil. 


.... The Western Christian Advocate gives an inci- 
dent of a visit of Bishop Hartzell, on his return from 
Africa, at Bloomfield, Ill., where a Baptist pastor, 
the Rev. S. A. Mackay, called upon him and asked 
for an opportunity to talk with him about Africa: 

“The visitor was supplied with the fine map of Africa 
lately issued as a supplement to THE INDEPENDENT, 
and came to secure from the Bishop a brief account of 
what had been seen by him in his travels.’’ 

Dr. Mackay proved to be unusually familiar with the 
continent and its later history; and he wasasked: 

*** Have you friends out there? or, have youthought 
of becoming a missionary?—or, what?’ Quick. as a 
flash came the stirring and significant reply: ‘I am in- 
terested in what the Almighty is doing in the world, 
and I am trying to keep track of his amazing provi- 
dences and providential openings in the Dark Conti- 
nent.’”’ 

It is for just such people that we edit THE INDE- 
PENDENT. 


.... We wish our Government would absolutely 
forbid Buffalo Bill, or any of his undesirable sort, to 
go tothe Indian reservation and persuade Indians to 
go with their companies to make a public display of 
barbarism. The other day Buffalo Bill’s agents had 
a recruiting office at the Pine Ridge Agency among 
the Dakotas, 


He would only take the long-haired 
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braves, They go by the hundreds to the recruiting 
place, and forty or fifty are chosen, the rest all re- 
gretting that they were not wild enough to be se- 
lected. Then in going they leave their wives behind, 
tho the Government is supposed to encourage perma- 
nent marriage; and when they return the marriage is 
forgotten, and it has practically been an easy divorce. 
We protest against schools of civilization and long- 
haired troupes of barbarism being fostered together 
by our Government. 


....A public letter of Maurice Thompson’s was 
meant to influence the Indiana Democratic Conven- 
tion; and it did have its effect to modify somewhat 
the platform so as not to have it utterly oppose an- 
nexation. Mr, Thompson, after saying that the To- 
ries are always wrong in our political affairs, made 
this admirable hit, which is worth reprinting, as is, 
indeed, the whole letter: 


‘‘The Tory argument now, as it always has been, is 
based upon lack of confidence in our Government. It 
is second cousin totreason. If our people are to be 
educated to feel that our nation lacks the vitality: and 
vigor to bear expansion, asort of contempt for its weak- 
ness must inevitably follow. The Tory attitude is a 
pose of debility, the Tory reasoning is always an at- 
tempt to demonstrate national inadequacy. Look back 
over our national political annals, and note how every 
victory over Tory opposition has ushered in prosper- 
a9."" 

....We stated last week that the Orthodox Jews, 
in their late convention, declared that there should be 
no reception of proselytes without mz//ah and ¢edzi- 
lah, that is, without circumcision and baptism. Prob- 
ably it is not usually known that baptism is still prac- 
ticed by the Jews in case of conversion of Christians 
or others to their faith; and probably it will be a sur- 
prise that any of the Reform Jews accept converts 
without requiring the Abrahamic rite. If the initia- 
tory rite is not required, and if the other ceremonial 
laws are ignored, so that even the flesh of swine may 
be eaten, and religious worship held on Sunday. in- 
stead of Saturday, then it is not clear how any of 
Judaism is left, or how it differs from Unitarianism; 
and yet Reform Judaism sometimes: goes as far as 
this. 


.... It has often been asserted that there are only 
a few remnants here and there of the conservative 
school of Old Testament criticism which a generation 
ago held the field. It will, then, be interesting to see 
what Prof. B. B. Warfield, himself a New Testament 
scholar as well as theologian, says in a review of 
Hastings’s new ‘‘ Bible Dictionary ’’ in The Presbyte- 
rian and Reformed Review: 

‘*American Old Testament scholarship is not only 

prevailingly but overwhelmingly ‘ conservative,’ or, as 
it would be better called, historical.” 
This is in criticism of the selection of such men as 
Francis Brown, Lewis W. Batten, Ira M. Price and E. 
L. Curtis to represent American scholarship. We 
suspect that they would not agree with this general- 
ization. 

.... The seven years during which Dr. Merrill E. 
Gates has been President of Amherst College have 
been a period of enlargement and prosperity. He 
has the special merit of being able to secure admira- 
bly trained and competent instructors, and never has 
the Faculty of the College been stronger than it is 
now. President Gates sends his resignation from 
Europe, where he is taking the vacation he has 
earned by his period cf uninterrupted service at Rut- 
gers and Amherst. Asa public speaker he has few 
equals, and his high character, as well as his gifts of 
administration, have warm praise. It -is truce that 
opposition to him has developed among a portion of 
the alumni, but no valid criticism has ever found 
definite expression. 


.... The missionary societies are about to consider 
seriously their duty with respect to the occupation of 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines as missionary 
ground. As these important islands pass from under 
the dominion of Spain, to become American or inde- 
pendent territory, our Churches feel that they must 
become responsible for evangelizing them. We are 
glad that this duty will be entered upon in no narrow 
denominational spirit. We suggested, two or three 
weeks ago, that’ the missionary societies should ar- 
range the matter amicably, so as to have no rivalry 
whatever. Steps are being taken in this direction, 
and we may expect a full understanding on the basis 
of true fraternity rather than competition. 


....Even a Republican country has its persistent 
patrician families. Hamilton Fish, Jr., who was 
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killed in the front of the skirmish-line last week, was 
a nephew of Stuyvesant Fish, President of the Illinois 
Central Railroad; of Hamilton Fish, ex-Speaker of 
the Assembly, and son of Nicholas Fish, of this city, 
and agrandson of Hamilton Fish, Governor of New 
York and Secretary of State under Grant. Young 
Fish’s great-grandfather was Nicholas Fish, Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel in the Army of the Revolution and a 
friend of Washington. The inscription on the tablet 
to the memory of Lieutenant-Colonel Fish, in St. 
Mark’s Church, this city, speaks of him as ‘‘The 
faithful soldier of Christ and of his Country.’’ 


.... The proposals for union between the Congre- 
gationalists and the Christian Connection are dead— 
or sleeping. Zhe Herald of Christian Liberty has 
opposed them for some months, and under its influ- 
ence several State Conferences have disapproved 
them. The last such action is that of the Iowa Confer- 
ence; but the New England Conference has approved. 
Union must not be an occasion of division, and no one 
will press the matter. We remember that similar 
Opposition was raised inthe same quarter after hopeful 
proposals had been formulated for union between the 
Christians and the Free Baptists. NevertheJess the 
cause will move on; for it is right. 


....One of the many sources of pension abuses is 
in the execution of the vouchers -of pensioners. 
Commissioner Evans has unearthed several nests of 
frauds committed by the help of negligent or dishon- 
est persons. In some cases pensions are drawn after 
the pensioners’ death, or after they have ceased to be 
lawful claimants. The commissioner isdealing with 
these abuses heroically. He needs not only the ap- 
proval, but the support of the sentiment of the coun- 
try in this reform work, which is decidedly distaste- 
ful to many who get a living in the pension business. 
Indirect efforts to secure his removal are the results 
of his activity in behalf of honest pensions. 


.... Probably the most senseless of all the argu- 
ments against the annexation of Hawaii is that which 
descends to the criticism of the language of the reso- 
lution before Congress, and declares that it is an un- 
truth to say that the United States will ‘‘ accept, 
ratify, and confirm” the ‘‘cession’’ of Hawaii, be- 
cause there has been no cession to be ratified, as the 
Hawaiians have ceded rothing. Then language has 
no meaning. The Hawaiians have made the offer of 
cession in the clearest form, and repeated it in the 
most definite way, by their accepted and legitimate 
Government, ratified by one election after another 
during these last six years. 


.... When the thoughtful reader has perused and 
reperused the able article by Professor Bowne on the 
Immanence of God, and has balanced the antinomies 
involved in the doctrine, he is not likely to find that 
this kind of immanence is very different fromthe more 
intelligent form of the old doctrine of omnipresence 
and government held by those who teach that God 
has made nature and its laws also. It will be a safe 
doctrine of immanence that will be left, but not so 
very superior to the doctrine of God's government 
and providence held by all our theologians, 


....One of the most extraordinary events in the 
history of American colleges is the acknowledgment 
by George H. Stephens, formerly Professor of Ethics 
and Logic at Lafayette College, that he was the incen- 
diary who destroyed Pardee Hall, the scientific build- 
ing which cost a quarter of a million dollars. It was 
done out of spite and revenge after he had been dis- 
missed fromthe faculty. It would seem that this act, 
following several other vicious and destructive acts, 
must have been the doing of aninsane mind. 


.... The country was proud of its volunteers in the 
heroic days of the sixties. The men of 1898 are made 
of equally good stuff. Veterans could not have be- 
haved better than the Rough Riders in the hot and 
deadly fight at Sevilla. They did not merely stand 
their ground, they took that of the foe; tho in infe- 
rior force, exposed to the sharpshooting of hidden 
troops, they advanced, charged, and won the victory, 
fighting with equal skill and courage beside the Reg- 
ulars, 


.... The Spaniards are thoroughly acquitted of the 
crime of barbarously mutilating our dead in Cuba. It 
was the Mauser bullets, as we suspected. Admiral 
Sampson frankly withdraws the charge. The Span- 
iards have treated Hobson and his companions with 
every consideration as prisoners. We owe them jus- 
tice, if nothing more. 


.... At last even Dr. John Hall has thought it wise 
to withdraw his indorsement of Mr. Warszawiak, the 
Jewish missionary. 
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SECOND WEEK. 
BY THE REV. R, DOUGLAS FRAZER, M.A. 


THERE was a solemnity impressed upon the Foreign 
Mission evening by the announcement, at the opening 
of the session, ot a fatal accident by which one of the 
members of ‘Assembly—the Rev. R. J. Grant, of River 
John, Nova Scotia—had been done to death in an in- 
stant under a moving street-car. 

The total amount expended upon our foreign mis- 
sions for the year was $131,837. They are economically 
managed. The entire cost, which includes everything 
—salary of secretary, traveling expenses of committee, 
etc.—is under four percent. The missions are widely 
scattered, the oldest being in the New Hebrides, to 
which the Rev. Dr. Geddie, the first foreign missionary 
from any British colony, went out as far back as 1847. 

The year has been specially trying in our Formosa 
mission. Through the troubles caused by the islands 
passing into the hands of the Japanese, the nerve and 
faith both of the missionaries on the ground and of the 
native converts have been tried to the utmost. As one 
preacher writes vividly, ‘‘ The Pe-pohoan have to hide 
like rats.’’ At one village a man fifty-eight years of 
age was sitting in his hut after dark; robbers appeared; 
he shouted for help, whereupon a gun was rammed into 
his mouth and his head blown off. Japanese Buddhist 
priests have also poured into the island. These are the 
methods used: The natives are threatened to be re- 
ported as rebels if they do not become members, and 
are assured of safety from officials and soldiers by en- 
rolling their names. They are reminded that they are 
Buddhists anyhow, and do not need to change much. 
A picture of an idol is given on stamped paper as secur- 
ity. This, hung in a conspicuous place in the house, 
protects from Japanese violence. The missionaries, 
however, see some sign of betterment; and Dr. McKay, 
the senior missionary, writes: 

‘‘ Believers are more numerous, more devoted and more 
hearty than in 1896. The other day I saw Christians of 
twenty-five years’ standing shed tears of joy as they 
shouted praises to the eternal God for his loving kind- 
ness.”’ 

The Rev. Dr. Thomson’s success among the Chinese 
in Montreal has been quite remarkable. He has been 
most cordially assisted by our church people there. 
There are sixteen schools, with an average of twenty- 
five scholars and twenty-two teachers each. The As- 
sembly had an opportunity on Sunday night, and again 
on Monday, of seeing large gatherings of these China- 
men, some of them already converts and exemplary in 
life. 

Of the total of $131,837 for foreign missions, the 
Women’s Foreign Mission societies gave $50,312, and 
no addresses delivered to the Assembly exhibited more 
marked ability or were received with more favor than 
those of Miss Dr. O’ Hara and Miss Dr. McKellar on the 
Foreign Mission night. 

The Assembly welcomed the deputation from the 
Canadian Methodist Church very warmly. The depu- 
ties, Chancellor Burwash, of Victoria University, 
Toronto, and Principal Shaw, of the Theological Col- 
lege, Montreal, made an admirable appearance. The 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches in Canada, each 
in itself the product of a union of all the divers sorts of 
its own denomination, are drawing more and more 
closely together both in method and spirit. A new 
union may possibly be within practical accomplishment 
in che not very distant future. Our General Assembly 
has always a Committee on Union with other Churches, 
believing that every opportunity should be embraced 
for practical co-operation in missions, etc., and watch 
kept for indications of organic union. 

Considerable time was spent in the discussion of 
methods of home mission administration. As at pres- 
ent managed, there is a Home Mission Committee East 
and West, also a Committee on Augmentation of Sti- 
pends, East and West. It may be explained that the 
augmented congregations are those that have risen be- 
yond the stage of missions, but are not yet able fully 
to maintain a pastor without help. In the far East and 
the far West there are, in addition, synodical commit- 
tees on home missions which attend to details, the 
General Committee merely revising its decisions. A 
strong desire exists, if practicable, to unify the work 
throughout the Church under a single committee which 
might possibly embrace augmentation as well as home 
missions, and also to extend the principle of synodical 
committees to the central part of the Church. Much 
time was spent in the consideration of this matter, and 
it was finally referred to the committees concerned and 
willcome up again next year. An interesting annex 
to the home mission work is the Church and Manse 

Building Fund for the West, over which Sir Thomas 
W. Taylor, Chief Justice of Manitoba, presides. Inthe 
past sixteen years 305 churches and 63 manses, of the 
value of $492,100, have been erected through assistance 
from the Board. These buildings are of great im- 
portance in the newer districts, being frequently used 
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for school purposes and reading-rooms as well as for 
public worship. 

What is really a part of home missions, namely, 
French Evangelization, is, for convenience, conducted 
by aseparate Board with its headquarters in Montreal, 
and Principal MacVicar, of Montreal Presbyterian Col- 
lege, is its chairman. This Board has now been in 
existence for twenty-three years, and no small credit for 
the advanced and advancing opinion in the Province of 
Quebec in regard to civil and religious liberty is due to 
its exertions. At the Pointe aux Trembles boarding- 
schools there is an attendance of 102 boys and 54 girls. 
Seventy-seven of these are children of Roman Catholic 
parents, and of the 29 who were admitted into the fel- 
lowship of the Church, nearly all were born and 
brought upin the Church of Rome. There are 38 mis- 
sion fields, occupied by 28 ordained missionaries, 16 
colporters, evangelists and students, and 21 mission- 
ary teachers; also 23 mission day-schools and 3 night- 
schools, with an attendance of 665 scholars, of whom 
325 belonged to Roman Catholic homes. 

From the statistical tables it is learned that a total of 
$358,613 was given to the various schemes of the 
Church, and a grand total of $2,250,601 for all purposes. 
These are the largest sums reported for any one year. 
The number of churches and stations supplied is 2,970, 
and of communicants on the roll, 205,992. Plans are 
to be put in operation for a large ‘‘ Forward Movement” 
fund for the beginning of the new century. 

The Assembly honored itself by sending a deputation 
and address to the venerable Sir William Dawson, who 
has now retired from active duty. Sir William, in his 
reply, declares: 

“In so far as my study of the works of God in illustra- 
tion and in defense of his Word may have tended to con- 
firm the faith of any, I shall regard it as my best and most 
useful work; and so long as it shall please God to continue 
my present strength I shall aim at still bearing testimony 
in this direction.”’ 

The visit of their excellencies, the Earl and Countess 
of Aberdeen, to the Assembly gave great pleasure. 
During the occupancy of the Governor-Generalship of 
the Dominion, from which he is about to retire, Lord 
Aberdeen has shown remarkable interest in everything 
that tends to promote the moral and religious welfare 
of the people, and has been more than seconded, espe- 
cially in regard to practical methods, by Lady Aber- 
deen. Lord Aberdeen is himself an office-bearer in the 
Presbyterian Church. 

Not the least interesting or important report pre- 
sented tothe Assembly was that on Church Life and 
Work, by Dr. Peter Wright, of Portage la Prairie. It 
dealt comprehensively with the whole question. The 
replies to the question in regard to the attendance upon 
public services on the Sabbath and at the communion 
were most optimistic. Those in regard to religion in 
the home, on the other hand, were discouraging. To a 
large extent the family altar is in ruins. In thousands 
of professedly Christian homes this light of the dwell- 
ing is entirely quenched, and in thousands more it 
burns with a fitful and feeble light. Again the report 

declares, the public life of the people of our Church is 
usually highly extolled. The testimony borne on every 
hand to their business integrity is eminently cheering, 
whether in the busy marts of commerce or in the quiet 
rural life, there is everywhere the same record. The 
recommendation of the Committee that our people work 
and vote on the side of Prohibition in the approaching 
plebiscite brought out some difference of opinion, and, 
by alarge majority, the Assembly held to its former 
advanced position in this matter. 

Montreat, CanapDa. 





THE Rev. D. Clay Lilly has become Secretary of 
Colored Evangelization in connection with the Southern 
Presbyterian Church, succeeding the Rev. Dr. Phillips 
in that office. 


....David D. Demarest, D.D., professor of pastoral 
theology and sacred rhetoric in the Theological Sem- 
inary of the Reformed Church in America, at New 
Brunswick, N. J., died last week at the age of seventy- 
nine. He was a graduate of Rutgers College and of 
the Theological Seminary, and occupied a chair in the 
latter since 1865. 


....The recent visit of the Primate of England to the 
General Assembly of the Established Church of Scot- 
land is commented on unfavorably by the Episcopal 
bishops of Scotland. The Church Times says that 
while the visit of the Archbishop is not to be interpreted 
as recognizing that the ‘‘ Presbyterian Assembly repre- 
sents a true and lawful Church,”’ still it encourages the 
idea that different views concerning the claims of Pres- 
byterians are entertained by the Scottish bishops and by 
the English bishops. The subject of the Primate’s ad- 
dress was not creed or doctrine or the Historic Epis- 
copate, but temperance. 


....The coming Christian Endeavor Convention in 
Nashville, Tenn., July 6th-11th, is expected to be a 
large and successful convention. All the railroads 
have given favorable rates, a fine program has been 
provided, the preparations for the reception of delegates 
at Nashville are large and generous, and many thou- 
sands are expected to attend this first international 
convention in the South. 
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....The fifth General Convention of the Young Peo- 
ple’s Christian Union of the United Brethren in Christ, 
was held at Toledo, O., beginning June 16th. There 
was a large attendance and a successful convention. 
The Union has grown from 295 societiesand 8,850 mem- 
bers in 1891, to 1,871 societies and 80,243 members at the 
present time. The president, Dr. J. P. Landis, gave a 
biennial address. 
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..The National Relief Commission, formed to 
gather and forward supplies for the soldiers in camp 
necessary to their physical and moral welfare, sent 
out, one day last week, from Philadelphia, 1,000 
magazines and weeklies, 3,000 books, including a small 
book of prayers, 1,000 towels, 20 boxes of lemons, 200 
pounds of dried beef, 1,000 cans of fruit, 600 sheets, 500 
pillow-cases, 500 pounds of corn-starch, 200 cans of 
milk, 100 quires of letter-paper, 100 inkstands, and 
many other similar articles. It is the intention of the 
Commission to establish for each of the four large 
camps storehouses for the reception and better preser- 
vation of such supplies. The work is aided by chap- 
lains and Christian workers. All denominations are 
associated in the Commission. 


....-Dean Lefroy, in preaching a sermon in London, 
on the death of Mr. Gladstone, the other day, referred 
to Mr. Gladstone’s favorite hymn, ‘‘ Rock of Ages,” 
ascribing it, curiously enough, to “ 
Sir Henry Wells, M.P., taking occasion to correct the 
Dean as to Toplady’s Church connection, said: 


a Nonconformist.”’ 


“‘For some years he was curate in sole charge of my par- 
ish at Blagdon, on the Mendips, about eight miles from 
Wells and four from Wrington, where Hannah More long 
resided at Barley Wood. Toplady was one day overtaken 
by a heavy thunderstorm in Barrington Coombe, on the 
edge of my property,a rocky glen running up into the 
heart of the Mendip range, and there, taking shelter be- 
tween two massive piers of our native limestone rock, he 
penned the hymn, ‘ Rock of Ages.’”’ 


...eThe Senate investigation into the Southern 
Methodist Book Concern claim was begun last week in 
Washington. It was admitted that of the amount re- 
ceived from the Government, $288,000, there was paid 
to a lobbyist $100,800. Dr. Barbee, of Barbee & Smith, 
Book Agents, was on the stand, and said it was no- 
body’s concern what portion of the claim the house 
chose to pay to representatives. So far as the reports 
state, he did not explain how the telegram, which Sena- 
tors took as an assurance that no large sum would be 
paid for lobbying, is to be interpreted with the admitted 
fact. He held that the claim was just, and he was un- 
der no obligation to inform the Senate what amount was 
to be paid. Mr. Stahlman, the lobbyist, said he had 
not informed any one of the existence of his contract 
for his pay, believing that if he should do so it would 
prejudice the claim and prevent its consideration upon 
its merits. 


....The public funeral of Mr. Gladstone was held in 
Westminster Abbey, and has already been described. 
Services on behalf of the masses of the people were held 
on the following Sunday in Hyde Park. It is said that 
never was such a multitude gathered in that famous 
open-air meeting-place before to do honor to a single 
man. Thecrowd was estimated at from 100,000 to 200,- 
ooo people. Improvised platforms were erected on six 
wagons, and these were centers for as many immense 
crowds, that really became one vast mass of people. 
All classes were represented in the great assembly, 
‘‘aristocrats holding immaculate, lemon-kid gloves in 
bediamonded left hands’’ ‘‘ untidy fellow-countrymen 
from Soho,” ‘‘shaggy night watchmen with their 
familiar bludgeons,” ‘‘ dandies in West End raiment 
with light canes.’’ There were also turbaned Indians 
and black-eyed Armenians. Mr. Gladstone’s favorite 
hymns were sung, and addresses were made by such 
representative men as Dr. Newman Hall, Dr. Clifford, 
Mr. Hugh Price Hughes and the Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


....Supt. John W. Butler, of the Methodist missions 
in Mexico, writing of the effect of the Spanish-American 
war, says that while all the Governments south of the 
Rio Grande will remain neutral during the conflict, the 
sympathies of the people are generally with Spain. 
This is due to these facts: (1) The time that has elapsed 
since Spanish America threw off the Spanish yoke has 
sufficed for the healing of many wounds. In the course 
of two or three generations the evils of Spanish rule 
have been largely forgotten. (2) The business relations 
with the mother country are very powerful. There is 
a large and ever-increasing flow of Spanish immigrants 
to these Western shores. These immigrants have be- 
come immensely wealthy, and are as distinctively Span- 
ish as on the day when they landed; to them Spain has 
never lost her former glory and military power. These 
Spaniards inoculate the people among whom they live 
with this sentiment. (3) The ties of consanguinity are 
strong. The purely indigenous people hate the con- 
querors. The Spaniards and their children and mixed 
contingency are an ever-increasing body. (4) Acommon 
faith binds the peoples together. They naturally foliow 
their spiritual advisers, who tell them that the cause of 
Spain is the cause of the Holy Apostolic Church, As 


a 
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the American missionaries are prudent, he does not 
believe that there will be any outbreak or that the mis- 
sionary cause will suffer to any appreciable extent. 
....An organization having for its object systematic 
Christian work by and for men, called the Brotherhood 
of St. Paul, has been formed in the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. It admits moral men of any age over fif- 
teen to an initiatory degree, and provides other de- 
grees for church-members in full connection, with ritu- 
al services. It is not asecret society. The first organ- 
ization was effected three years ago. There are now 
chapters in ten States. In New York a State Council 
was formed on June gth, with representatives from 
twenty chapters, aggregating some 1,200 members. 
The aim of the Brotherhood is to provide a body of 
helpers, who can be called on when desired, to make 
Christian brotherhood a fact as well as a name. The 
pastor holds a central position in every chapter. It is 
claimed that the Brotherhood arrests the drift of men 
to secular societies, and that in many instances moral 
men who join it are induced to become Christians. For 
the care of the work at large a General Advisory Board 
has been constituted as follows: E. P. Edmunds, D.D., 
Youngstown, O.; M.S. Hard, D.D,, Kingston. Penn.; 
James Mudge, ‘D.D., Natick, Mass.; the Rev. Levi 
Master, Jackson, Mich.; W. S. Matthew, D.D., San 
Francisco, Cal.; the Rev. W. B. Pickard, Cleveland, 
O.; E. S. Ninde, D.D., Detroit, Mich.; the Rev. W. H. 
W. Rees, Cincinnati, O.; the Rev. C. H. Brown, Elk- 
hart, Ind.; the Rev. H. T. Quigg, Pottsville, Penn. 
....Methodist union is making progress in Australia. 
While the federation of the colonies in one Government 
may not be accomplished in this century or within 
the next decade, the union ofthe four Methodist bodies 


in Australia and New Zealand is more than likely to be’ 


completed within that period. Methodist union has to 
be accomplished in each colony separately. In the 
issue of THE INDEPENDENT for May 2d we gave an ac- 
count of the progress of this important movement, 
which was begun several years ago. Partial union, as 
was then shown, has been carried in New Zealand, the 
Primitive Methodists alone holding aloof. In Aus- 
tralia, Methodist union in Queensland was consum- 
mated on the first of January last. In the colonies of 
Southern and Western Australia the Wesleyan and 
Primitive Methodists and Bible Christians virtually de- 
cided upon union last year and appointed a Federal 
Council to carry it into effect. Thesecond united con. 
ference for these colonies was held in Adelaide on the 
eighth of March, at which reports of the Federal Coun- 
cil were considered. The special work of the Council 
was the adjustment of circuits of the different bodies, 
so as to make consolidation practicable and to arrange 
the financial affairs of the three bodies so far as they 
are affected by the proposed union. The Council 
recommended that the union of the three bodies shall 
take effect in 1899, and that the first conference of the 
United Church shall be held in Adelaide next March. 
There was some opposition to the date; but in the Wes- 
leyan Conference it was adopted by forty-five to twelve. 
It was also carried inthe Bible Christian Conference 
without division. One of the former opponents of 
union reported to that Conference that the consolidation 
of circuits in his neighborhood had resulted in an in- 
crease of seat rentals from £24 a year to £42; and it 
had proved valuable in other ways. At the United 
Conference in Adelaide the Wesleyan Conference oc- 
cupied the body of the Church, the Bible Christian 
Conference the right wing, and the Primitive Metho- 
dists the left wing. The Conference authorized the 
Federal Council to make all necessary arrangements 
for union next year. Inthe other colonies, especially 
in New South Wales, the progress toward union is 
somewhat slower. There are various difficulties to be 
overcome, and time will be required to adjust them; but 
there seems little doubt that union in all the colonies 
will become an accomplished fact by 1902. 
come about even earlier. 


It may 


...-Agreat deal of discussion has been going on re- 
cently in the Church of England with reference to the 
growth of ritualism and the spread of lawless practices, 
so-called, among the clergy. The matter was brought 
to the attention of the Convocation of York at its last 
meeting, where resolutions were discussed in both 
houses and passed. In the House of Bishops the 
Bishop of Liverpool made himself responsible for a 
motion deprecating the increase of lawlessness, the in- 
troduction of unauthorized services, and calling upon 
the clergy to remember their solemn declarations, sub- 
scriptions and oaths, and their legal and moral obliga- 
tion to use only the forms prescribed in the Book of 
Common Prayer. He supported this resolution with a 
strong speech, in which he spoke of the wide dissatis- 
faction among laymen and others with the growing 
spirit of lawlessness, and indicated that there must be 
a change or the end will be disestablishment, disendow- 
ment and disruption. The Bishop of Sodor and Man 


spoke on the same side, calling attention to the in- 
crease of the veneration of the cross where the alleged 
true wood of the cross is exhibited for the kisses of 
the faithful; the prevalence of -masses for the dead, 
invocations to 


he use of the Virgin Mary and 
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other saints, and habitual and systematic auricular con- 
fession. Both he and the Bishop of Manchester strongly 
deprecated these departures from the law of the 
Church. The Bishop of Durham, while recognizing 
that such practices are serious invasions of the law of 
the Church, addressed himself to the difficulty of deal- 
ing with a question of such great complexity. He dep- 
recated extremes in either direction, onthe part of the 
bishops, either paying no notice to such innovations, or 
assuming too strict an attitude toward them. There 
was peril to the Church in dealing with these innova- 
tions unwisely as well as in allowing them to pass with- 
out notice. The outcome of the discussion was the 
adoption of a substitute expressing the opinion of the 
House that the present wide divergence in liturgical 
practices is a serious danger and is alien to the princi- 
ples of the Church of England; and that they need 
some restraint and guidance by the Ordinary, due re- 
gard being had to the reasonable liberty which has al- 
ways obtained inthe Church. In the Lower House a 
shorter resolution was passed, urging that all orders 
of the clergy should submit themselves to the law of 
the Church, and recognizing the power of the bishop to 
prohibit the public use of additions to or omissions 
from the services as prescribed by the Book of Common 
Prayer. In both houses the resolutions were adopted 
without dissenting votes. 


Biblical Research. 


THE Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift, edited by Holtzhau- 
ser, of Munich, and published by Deichert, of Leipzig, 
is the central organ of conservative biblical research in 
Germany, especially as -represented by the Erlangen 
type of scholars, who are not blind repeaters of what 
preceding generations have taught, but with pro- 
nounced and positive evangelical principles unite a 
willingness to accept what can be fairly called actual 
results of modern investigation. It is thus not a jour- 
nal after the manner of a Hengstenberg or Keil, but 
rather after the manner of a von Hofmann and De- 
litzsch. Practically every number contains one or more 
articles of special value to the Bible student, the strong 
feature of the journal being, in fact, its direct evangel- 
ical and biblical discussions. Thus, ¢, g., No. 3 of the 
current volume contains an interesting new discussion 
of an old exegetical crux, that of the relation of faith 
to works as described by Jas. 2: 14, sgg. The author is 
Pastor J. Béhmer, the novelty of the solution lying in 
the fact that he resolves these verses into a dialog be- 
tween the Apostle and an imaginary opponent of the 
apostolic doctrine as taught by James in complete con- 
formity with St. Paul. In this way several of the most 
difficult statements now generally understood are put 
into the mouth of an opponent, and are not intended to 
represent the apostolic teachings. The fact that the 
paragraph begins with Aéyy tc indicates, it is thought, 
that the words ziorc and motevew in the entire section 
(vss. 14-24) are to be understood as in quotation-marks, 
representing the views of the antagonist, the whole 
being discussed from the standpoint of the latter by the 
Apostle. This analysis of the section is interesting, 
and at least merits further study. In the following 
Heft, No. 4, pp. 257-283, there is a lengthy and de- 
tailed discussion of the forty days that intervened 
between the resurrection and the ascension of Christ, 
by Superintendent Th. Meinhold. The‘article does 
not attempt to unravel the chronological difficulties 
in connection with these days, such as the number 
of times Christ appeared to his disciples; but is devoted 
to a more important but much neglected question, name- 
ly, the determination of the significance of the period of 
Christ’s career for his life and work and for the lives 
and work of the disciples. The exegetical and still 
more dogmatical interests are in the foreground, and 
the article has the special merit of being a special study 
on those passages of Scripture that speak of this period 
in connection with the Savior’s lifework. Inthe next 
Heft, No. 9, pp. 353-376, we have an excellent exegetica 
study of Paul’s shipwreck from ‘‘a seaman’s point of 
view,” by J. von Goerne. It takes up this interesting 
section and comments on it, verse by verse, in the light 
of whatever is known from classical and other sources 
on the navigation of those days, and thus aids in pro- 
ducing the proper historical background for the ac- 
count. In conclusion of the discussion the writer says 
that the reader ‘‘must be amazed at the exactness and 
accuracy with which the writer of the Acts, who cer- 
tainly was not a seaman, noticed and noted what took 
place during this journey.” The whole is utilized in 
defense of the historical character of the reporter in this 
book,and is thus substantially a new argument in favor 
of the reliability of the Acts. 





....It is but rarely that a single article contains as 
much new and original data for the Bible student as 
does the discussion of the Kada-ez-Zedi, or central and 
southern districts of the Hauran highlands. ‘‘ The 
Granary of Syria,’’ which fills two entire numbers of 
the Zeitschrift of the German Palestine Society, Vol. 
XX, Nos. 2 and 3, pp. 67-227. The entire article is the 
result of the investigations of Dr. G. Schumacher, an 
engineer stationed at Haifa, who during the past years 
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has made repeated journeys into this hitherto practi- 
cally unknown biblical country. The special title of 
the discussion is ‘‘ The Southern Bashan,” to which are 
added the significant words ‘‘Investigated and De- 
scribed for the First Time.’’ The subject is covered 
from all sides, with scholarly exactness of detail and 
accompanied by seventy-seven illustrations and a splen- 
did map on the scale of 1-152,000. The several chapters 
treat of the history, the geography and topography, the 
Government, the fauna and flora, the inhabitants, arche- 
ology. etc., of this portion of the Hauran. The material 
is given in a shape that itcan be readily utilized by the 
Bible student. The value of the map is materially en- 
hanced by an exhaustive list of names with direct 
references to the chart, given in both the Arabic and in 
transcription. The article in question is without doubt 
one of the most valuable original contributions to bib- 
lical geography that have appeared for many months. 


...-The Zeitschrift of the German Oriental Society 
has in recent years not offered the same amount of ma- 
terial of direct and special benefit to the Bible student 
as had been the case formerly. This is because of the 
multitude of special biblical journals that have come 
into existence in late years, so that the purely Oriental 
side of biblical philology alone is about the only line of 
discussion left for this periodical that can call in spe- 
cial interest on the part of biblical students. The last 
issue, however, of this famous periodical, Vol. 52, No. 
1, has such an article of special interest. It is entitled 
‘*Lexicalische Studien,” by Professor \Fried. Schwolly, 


and consists of twenty-two word -stidies, largely phil- 
ological and comparative in method, many of these 
being terms otf direct interest for biblical research. 
Among these are non, Shaddai and others, the ety- 
mology and meaning of which are more or less sud 
judice. 





Missions. 


THE wish expressed in our editorial columns, a week 
or two ago, that there might be an emergency confer- 
ence of the Foreign Mission Boards with a view to ar- 
ranging for the occupation of the Philippines for mis- 
sionary workis ina fair way of realization. On Mon- 
day of last week the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions took action directing its executive council to 
confer with representatives of other societies, and on 
Tuesday the Board of Managers of the Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society appointed a committee for the same 
purpose. The report of the Committee on China to 
the Presbyterian Board, to which the matter was re- 
ferred, says the political and military relations into 
which the United States has been so strangely forced 
with reference to the Philippine Islands, and also to 
Cuba and to Porto Rico, involve certain moral and re- 
ligious responsibilities, independently of the precise 
character of the political relationship which may here- 
after be formed with them, and the Christian peo- 
ple of America should immediately and prayerfully 
consider the duty of entering the door which God in his 
providence is thus opening. Such is the feeling of 
the Presbyterian Church. Letters have come to 
the Board from persons in five different States, 
urging the importance of taking up this work, and 
making offers of co-operation in men and money, 
one pastor having actually raised and paid over to 
the Treasurer of the Board $1,000 toward the sup- 
port of the first missionary, while the General As- 
sembly itself gave strong approval to a paragraph in 
the report of its Standing Committee on Foreign Mis- 
sions to the effect that ‘‘ We cannot ignore the fact that ~ 
God has given into the hands of American Christians 
the Philippine Islands, and thus opened a wide door 
and effectual to their populations; and has, by the very 
guns of our battle-ships, summoned us to go up and 
possess the land.’’ Recognizing that this sentiment 
is not peculiar to Presbyterians and that the Foreign 
Mission Boards of other Churches are disposed to con- 
sider the question of their relation to these opening 
fields, the committee feel that it would be quite unfor- 
tunateif several boards should enter any one of these 
fields at the same time, thus unnecessarily duplica- 
ting expenses and perhaps introducing elements of 
rivalry. The committee adds: 





‘““We have heard much in recent years of the principles 
of comity, and we are earnestly striving to promote that 
comity in lands which are already jointly occupied. We 
believe that the new situation thus providentially forced 
upon us affords an excellent opportunity not only for be- 
ginning this work but for beginning it right from the view- 
point of Christian fellowship and the economical use of men 
and money. 

‘‘To this end we recommend that the Executive Council 
be directed to hold an early conference with the repre- 
sentatives of the American Board, the Baptist Missionary 
Union, the Missionary Society,of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Board of Foreign and Domestic Missions of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Reformed Church in America, with a view 
to a frank and mutual understanding as to the responsi- 
‘bilities of American Christians to the people of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the Phillipine Islands, and an agreement as 
to the most effective distribution of the work among the 
several boards, if it shall be found expedient and practica- 
ble to undertake it.”’ 
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..«.There were some thrilling escapes in the awful\ 
massacre of missionaries in Sierra Leone. One of those 
who survived the bloody scenes was Miss Mullen, who 
was stationed at Mamlaga, thirty miles from Bonthe. 
She was notified, on the morning of April 28th, by her 
interpreter, that the ‘‘ war boys” were coming, and 
urged to go with the mission people to the bush. She 
was the only European at that station, and she decided 
to stay at the mission. The chief of Mamlaga came and 
told her she could put her goods in his house; but she 
was suspicious and declined todo so. Shortly after- 
ward five ‘* war boys,’’ armed with cutlasses and cov- 
ered with blood, marched by her house and told her 
women to take off their European dresses and put on 
native clothing as they were going to kill all the white 
people and burn the mission down. The warriors went 
into the town and soon after all the people appeared 
armed with cutlasses. Miss Mullen had told the chief 
that she would not leave the place, nor would she lock 
it, but if the warriors came they would find her in the 
house. She believes that this resulted in a postpone- 
ment of an attack upon her until night, giving her the 
means of escape meantime. The wild crowd, waving 
their cutlasses, passed the mission several times and 
then went into the town. A little later a boat came 
with five police, and Miss Mullen was rescued and 
taken down the river, arriving at Bonthe at midnight. 
Bonthe was crowded with refugees, and it was re- 
ported that the ‘‘ war boys’’ were coming there to kill 
all the people. They did not feel secure until the 
steamer ‘‘Gaboon”’ arrived with fifty soldiers. Mr. 
Wilberforce, a colored missionary, who was at Dan- 
ville, had decided not to leave that place, but sent his 
wife and children, his brother, sister and some mission 
girls ina boat. They started for Bonthe, but the boat 
was intercepted by the ‘‘ war boys.’’ The sister was 
killed in the boat, the mother was dragged out and 
literally chopped to pieces. The children got out of 
the boat and reached the other side of the river in 
safety, only to be caught and cruelly killed afterward. 
It is estimated that no fewer than 1,000 lives were lost 
in the massacre, including natives friendly to the 
whites. The Rev. L. O. Burtner, of the United Breth- 
ren, one ofthe missionaries who escaped, says the 
levying of the hut tax was the occasion rather than 
the cause of the uprising. The causes were suppres- 
sion of slavery, suppression of cannibalism and restric- 
tions on the Purro, a secret society, whose decisions 
could only be violated at the risk of death. 


....A new step has recently been taken by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions in assembling at its 
rooms in this city a conference with its newly appointed 
missionaries, who are to sail at different times during the 
summer and fall. Twenty-six out of thirty young men 
and women under appointment came together, and from 
June 14th-22d met each forenoon with members and offi- 
cers of the Board to receive spiritual counsel and prac- 
tical instruction. Among the subjects considered were: 
“The Religious Faiths of our Mission Fields,’ 
‘“‘How to Reach the Votaries of False Systems,”’ ‘‘Apos- 
tolic Mission Methods,” ‘* The Missionary’s Relations 
to the Native Church,” ‘‘The Use of Money in Mission 
Work,” ‘* Mission Accounts and Expenditures,’’ ‘‘ The 
Missionary as a Soul Winner,” *‘ The Relation of the 
Holy Spirit to the Missionary Life and Work.” Dr. 
Pentecost had charge of one of the morning hours for 
‘‘Prayer and Bible Study,” and Dr. Schauffler discoursed 
Saturday afternoon on ‘‘ Methods of Bible Study.” 
Mrs. Bainbridge gave an hour of ‘‘ Motherly Counsel 
to Young Women Missionaries,” and Dr. W. M. Lane, 
of the Brasil Mission, talked to the men on ‘‘ The Care 
of the Health.’”’ A farewell sermon was preached tothe 
company on Sunday morning, by Dr. Wilton Merle 
Smith, from whose church go out, at their own expense, 
two of the young men. Several afternoons were spent 
in visiting city missions and philanthropic institutions, 
under the guidance of prominent city workers. There 
was much intermingling of these recruits in close so- 
cial relations with the officers of the Board and their 
families, as well as with one another, culminating with 
a social reception in the library of the Board and a ten- 
der farewell meeting. The spiritual tone of some of 
the meetings rose very high. It is safe to say that no 
body of young missionaries has ever gone out under 
the care of this Board more thoroughly instructed on 
the high and practical lines of missionary life and 
work, nor with such deeply graven impressions of the 
Board’s affectionate personal interest in them as indi- 
viduals. The conception and execution of such a con- 
ference is a distinct advance in the Board’s methods, 
standing for a closer personal tie between it and the 
missionaries, more efficient work on the foreign field, 
and higher spiritual aims at home and abroad. 


....For the first eight months of the current mission- 
ary year the Foreign Christian Missionary Society of 
the Disciples of Christ, of Cincinnati, O., received 
$57,248.83, cr a gain of $5,844,93. There was a gain of 
313 contributing churches. The Society will send out 
ten new missionaries in September. During the past 
five years the number of contributing churches has 
been more than doubled, as has also the number of 
contributing Sunday-schools. 
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Literature. 
Daudet’s Last Novel.* 


It is depressing, and yet in no small degree pleas- 
ing, to look back over the achievements in literary 
art by which Alphonse Daudet did so great a part for 
the glory of France; and this blending of sadness and 
pleasure seems typical of Daudet and his works. The 
man and his life’s literary product can scarcely be 


separated, as the very uncritical and unsatisfactory ° 


biographical sketch here given conclusively shows. 
If we would know Daudet we must look for him in 
‘* Numa Roumestan,’’ in ‘‘ Lettres de Mon Moulin,” in 
the Tartarin stories, in ‘‘ Zrente Ans de Paris’’ and 
in ‘“* Sapho.” 

Daudet was of the Midi; but he was not a pro- 
vincial at all points. Paris had molded him to her 
taste long before he won his fame. His Southern 
blood is made too much of in Professor Cohn’s inter- 
esting sketch. A long while ago a very knowing 
man discovered in the life and writings of George D. 
Prentice a perfect revelation of the dominant Cava- 
lier strain that had given character to the people of 
our Southern States. But Prentice was a Connecti- 
cut Yankee; and Sergeant Smith Prentiss (dem 
sonans), the celebrated fire-eater of Mississippi, was a 
son of Maine—genius takes on the colors, saturates 
itself with the dye, of its environment. Daudet was 
possessed of a singularly receptive and sympathetic 
imagination; he was influenced by every breeze that 
blew upon him. 

This, his last novel, first appeared in a Paris jour- 
nal under the title Soutien de Famille. It belongs 
with his stories of contemporary manners, and is typ- 
ically French in its deepest significance; for m@eurs 
contemparaines is a phrase which to a French mind 
means current French conduct. There never was, 
and there probably never will be, a cosmopolitan 
Latin intellect. Daudet was Latin in every tissue of 
his genius, which is to say that he was strictly limited 
in his sympathies. 

The Head of the Family does not happily translate 
Le Soutien de Famille, ‘‘‘The Support of the Family,’’ 
would have been better, at least to the American 
popular mind. We speak of this weakness in the 
rendering of the story’s title, because it is a weakness 
that runs through the entire translation. Daudet’s 
style is quite lost—the zest, the aroma, the racy 
tang; evaporation has borne them off. Not that the 
translator’s style is bad; it is good, it runs lightly, 
we take pleasure in it; but it does not suggest Daudet, 
save in those paragraphs where the Frenchman’s 
cleverness had caught the trick of English prose. 

The Head of the Family is not one of Daudet’s best 
novels, Somehow it seems to run drearily at its 
channel’s bottom, even when the surface shows a 
sparkling current. In the French edition there are, 
indeed, many spurts of that bewildering color-display 
and of that lightning-like stroke of characterization 
which distinguish Daudet’s style at its highest reach. 
In this translation it all gives the impression of a 
well-written novel of French life by a clever English- 
man. At best and worst the novel is an exotic prod- 
uct; genius did it under glass and forced by an un- 
seasonable temperature, Daudet was slowly dying 
when he wrote it; and we feel this in the pages. 

As a picture, the contrast between the brothers, 
Antonin and Raymond, seems forced to a degree. 
Daudet must exaggerate; and here the over-develop- 
ment of Raymond's assumption and inefficiency is 
on the border of caricature. The young fellow is 
Tartarin disguised, or done over to serve a new pur- 
pose. When Bompard made Tartarin truly brave by 
eliminating the possibility of danger in Alp-climbing, 
the burly coward laughed gayly while dangling over a 
precipice of the glacier. Raymond plunged recklessly 
into things upon the same principle. 

The best things in the work are the little sketches, 
like snapshot kodak prints, of characters in whom we 
see the very pulse of individualized life. Of course, 
the inevitable intrigue comes in. Daudet could not 
let that feature pass, being a Frenchman and the 
adopted son of Paris. A false wife and a picturesque 
roué are stock belongings; they are the conventional 
decorations of French literature. It is a sad and 
unsatisfying piece of fiction, in which the dying 
flicker of an opalescent lamp somehow reveals a ca- 
reer neither wholesome nor great, yet as fascinating 
as it was imperfect. Raymond Eudeline is Alphonse 





*Tue Heap or THE Famity. By AtrHonse Dauper. Translated 
by Levin Carnac. With a Critical Sketch by Apotpx Conn, LL.B.. 
A.M., Professor of the Romance Languages and Literature in Co- 
lumbia University. Illustrations by Marchetti. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, $1.50, 
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Daudet. The writer diluted himself and gave to fic- 
tion a revelation of his own failure to fulfil the meas- 
ure of greatness. He was a master, a charmingly 
gifted master; but somehow he never quite achieved 
the masterpiece. 

We never read one of Daudet’s novels without re- 
calling the perfect critical phrase, ‘‘great little nov- 
elist’”” applied to him by Mr. Henry James, 
tien de Famille does not rise above the littleness which 
Mr. James used in no offensive sense. We feel that 
the author’s vision was microscopic, not wide, not 
comprehensive; it twinkled upon a slender line of life 
in a thousand directions; but never could it compass 
a large field or a pregnant and compelling ideal. This 
final piece of work seems the legitimate conclusion of. 
an art career which at its highest step produced. 
‘« Sapho’’ and dedicated it to the author’s youthtul 
sons. 

It is, indeed, not so much the story that depresses 
and glooms the reader’s mind, as it is the growing 
impression that here is the disillusion of a man who 
cheated his imagination out of its birthright by walk - 
ing the streets of Paris and studying her urban efflo- 
rescences with an eye-glass. He came from the 
country to the great city, and that was all he knew— 
the provincial’s impression of metropolitan assump- 
tion, conventionality, cleverness, wickedness, brillian- 
cy, hollowness, filled him to his finger-tips. The 
people in the story are strongly projected; but they 
are Daudet’s well-known types, and they really come 
to nothing in the end. 

An inevitable result of reading 7he Head of the 
Family must be regret that it was written. Its many 
fine passages do not saveit. The hand that wrote 
the inimitable ‘‘ Lettres de Mon Moulin’’ and the two 
Tartarin grotesques shows itself here at wide intervals ; 
and there is somewhat of ‘that charm we found in 
‘Numa Roumestan” and ‘‘ Fromont feune et Risler 
Ainé.’’ But the hand is shaky, the imagination is weary; 
all of the languor of disheartenment hangs dimly, yet 
too perceptibly over the style. If this had been a young 
man’s first novel instead of a broken man’s last what 
would have been our impression? We cannot guess; 
nor can we escape the influence of our long and en- 
thusiastic admiration of Daudet’s best works. 


Le Sou- 


THE Shulchan Arukh is a work of which much has 
been written and said, yet not always justly. All kinds 
of ridiculous statements have been made regarding its 
contents, generally by those who either could not or 
would not read a line of it. But as an important factor 
in the life not only of the medieval Jew, but also of the 
modern Orthodox Jew it is worthy of scholarly, even 
scientific treatment. Written by Joseph Caro (b. 1488, 
d. 1575) inthe middle of the sixteenth century, it must 
have supplied some deeply felt want of the Jewish peo- 
ple to have met with such instantaneous welcome as 
hailed it. Its name may be translated ‘‘ The Table 
Arranged,”’ signifying an orderly and systematic ar- 
rangement of the vast number of traditional laws to be 
found in the Talmudand the works of the later rabbis. 
We should term it a ‘‘digest’’ of rabbinicallaw. The 
necessity for some such work had been recognized by 
some earlier authorities, among whom was the famous 
Moses Maimonides whose ‘‘ Yad Hachazakah’’ (Strong 
Hand) was a codification of the laws of the rabbis. 
fact, Joseph Caro’s earlier work had consisted in com- 
mentaries on this book of Maimonides and some similar 
codices,and it is apparent that the idea of the Arukh 
was borrowed from his predecessors. But Caro wrote 
not only for the convenience of the rabbis who might 
wish to know some law (Aalakhah) promptly but for the 
guidance of the people atlarge. Coming himself of a 
Hispano-Jewish family driven out by the Inquisition, 
he naturally gave the preference to Spanish authorities 
on most points, and as a consequence any number of 
commentaries on the Arukh were written by opposing 
scholars of Germany. Caro was Rabbi in Safed, Pales- 
tine, from 1540 to 1575, dying at the advanced age of 
eighty-seven. Our chief interest centers in his work 
and its wide-spread influence. Nothwithstanding the 
charge made that by the Aru&h he wished to draw the 
people away from the study of the Talmud, the masses 
bought and studied it with avidity, making it not only 
their vade mecum but their guide in life. 

Its method and arrangement were simple and logical. 
The work is divided into four parts, usually published 
in four volumes. Each part is divided into chapters, 
and these in turn into paragraphs. The first part (or 
volume) is called ‘‘ Orach Chayim’’—the Path of Life 
(cf. Ps. 16: 11), consisting of 697 chapters, which deal 
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with the cult, the laws relating to the services and 
liturgy for each day, Sabbath and festival. The second 
volume, ‘‘ Yoré Deah’’—Teaching Knowledge (cf. Isa. 
28: 9), having 403 chapters about the dietary laws, laws 
against idolatry and idolaters, martyrdom, interest and 
usury, heathen customs, superstition, witchcraft, the 
ritual bath, vows, oaths; reverence for parents, teach- 
ers and the learned; the study of the Law, almsgiving, 
charity, slavery, proselytes, visiting the sick, mourning, 
etc. The third volume, ‘* den Haezer’’—Stone of Help 


(cf. 1 Sam. 7: 12), comprises 178 chapters on the mar- , 


riage laws. The fourth volume, ‘‘ Choshen Ha-mishpat’ 
—the Breastplate of Judgment (c/. Ex. 28: 15), covers 
all the laws of personal and private rights in 427 chap- 
ters. The Aruwkh was considered ¢he authority on all 
rabbinical questions for more than three centuries, and 
is still so held by hundreds of thousands of Orthodox 
Jews. In fact, it is cited as the test of orthodoxy; and 
he who violates its laws is considered outside of the 
pale by the most fanatical of orthodox believers. 

It would be difficult to estimate the tremendous and 
beneficial influence exerted by the Avukh upon the Jews 
of the last three or four centuries; for it is more than a 
mere code of laws, offering together with the statutes 
many reasons for the laws; and a large body of relig- 
ious and ethical teaching. The enemies of the Arukh 
have maligned it in many ways, and seldom admitted 
that it has many good features. Its chief drawback to 
the thinking Jew, who has emancipated himself from 
medievalism is the very fact that as a fima/ code it is 
and must be a failure. He contends that if the Bible 
required a supplement in the traditional law, and if 
these laws have been modified, from age to age to meet 
the changed conditions of life, no law-book compiled in 
the, sixteenth century can be final for those Jews living 
in the nineteenth. But, on the other hand, if he would 
but read the Shulchan Arukh carefully he might find in 
it very much well worthy of preservation, even tho he 
saw much that is absolutely useless. Rabbi Lederer 
has just completed a free translation of the first part of 
this great work into German, thus putting it within the 
reach of many who could not read the Hebrew original, 
altho it is very simple, as a rule. The introductory 
paragraph furnishes the key-note to the author’s pur- 
pose. 


“The religious life of the Jews consists in the perform- 
ance of all the divine commands, and the avoidance of all 
that is forbidden. It is not at all difficult to lead a religious 
life if a person will only understand it rightly and be pos- 
sessed of a good will. To provide the needed understand- 
ing we shall set down briefly in the following pages all of 
those religious duties the comprehension of which is nec- 
essary for leading a religious life.”’ 


The first paragraph opens with the natural begin- 
ning of human activity in the morning: 


‘Inasmuch as real religion is nothing else than knowl- 
edge of and reverence for God, when a man wakes in the 
morning his first thought should be of God, and with this 
thought of God the observance of the divine behest is 
joined by which the highest duty is expressed: ‘ The Eter- 
nal, thy God, shalt thou reverence.’ As soon as a man has 
washed his hands in the morning, saying the benediction 
for ‘ washing the hands,’ he should recite the prayer be- 
ginning ‘Thou who hast formed’ (the earth, etc). The 
washing of the hands should be performed in these cases 
at least: when he arises from sleep, after bathing, after 
cutting the nails, after taking off the shoes, when he 
touches the naked foot, after combing the hair, after touch- 
ing a corpse, or coming from a house in which a corpse is 
lying, after touching any naked part of the human body, 
etc.” 


In a later section the entire question of washing the 
hands is considered at length; an extract of a portion 
may be of interest: 


ling the hands was considered, even in biblical 
times, a means of inner purification. The prescription re- 
garding the purification of the priests (Exod. 30: 19) reads: 
* Aaron and his sons shall wash their hands and feet.’ In 
the translation of Onkelosand Jonathan (the Targum) this 
passage is rendered: ‘Aaron and his sons shall sanctify 
themselves by washing their hands and feet.’ Outward 
cleanliness is set forth asa reflection of inward, spiritual 
cleanliness. Later the rabbis held itas a duty to wash the 
hands before each meal. As is taught in tractate Be- 
rachoth 53 (of the Talmud): ‘ You shall be holy ’—that re- 
fers to washing the hands before meals; ‘be ye holy ’— 
that refers to washing the hands after meals; ‘ for I, your 
God, am holy—that is the grace after meals.’ The cere- 
mony of washing the hands became so ingrained, in the 
course of centuries, that it was considered a distinctive 
mark of the Jews as distinguished from the heathen, and a 
person who did not wash his hands before eating was im- 
mediately set down as a non-Jew, one before whom forbid- 
den food might be placed (Chulin 106).” 


This is the ancient doctrine of cleanliness and godli- 
ness, true in basis even tho carried to childish exag- 
geration. 

Since the first duty of the pious Jew, after washing 
his hands and dressing, was to ‘‘lay the Tephillim” 
(phylacteries), Caro first discusses the wearing of the 
fringes on the garments (Num. I5: 37), citing biblical 
and rabbinical authority therefor, and then the method 
of arranging the phylacteries and the prayers to be re- 
cited at that time. The transition from private to pub- 


lic worship is logical, and so we have a description of 
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the congregational reader which has not always been 
realized. 

“None but a worthy person shall be chosen for the holy 
office of congregational reader. It is well that he should 
possess a good voice, inspiring devotion in the assembly 
by his beautiful delivery; but he should be pious in heart 
and well acquainted with Holy Writ, so as to present the 
contents of the prayers intelligently.” 

So it is evident that the ideal of the man who should 
lead in prayer was a lofty one. Caro then passes toa 
disquisition upon the Sh’ma, ‘‘as epitome of the brief 
confession of faith of the Israelites’’ (Deut. 6: 4), ex- 
plaining at considerable length its importance and the 
prayers grouped about it. The history and method of 
reading selections trom the Thorah and other prayers 
are then touched upon. A lengthy chapter is devoted 
to the Kaddish, or mourner’s prayer, when, how, and by 
whom it should be recited, etc. The general question 
of blessings for special occasions. is discussed with 
spirit: 

‘Just as prayer is emphatically the expression of the 

impulses of the human heart in adoration of the invisible 
God in Heaven, so the benedictions at the enjoyment of 
food and drink are nothing else than the expression of 
gratitude for divine benefits received. If mankind would 
hold fast to religious thoughts and not be weaned away by 
the necessary occupations of daily life, it must avail itself 
of every opportunity to strengthen its inner consciousness 
of God, to hold it fast and keep it alive inits soul. The 
purpose of the benedictions prescribed in thankfulness for 
food and drink is nothing more nor less than this. But 
no one should merely go through the form, with no 
thought or thankfulness, but at each enjoyment of nature’s 
bounties every one should think of the Giver of all good 
and think of him as ever present, when he utters the sen- 
tence expressing thanks for the benefit received.”’ 
This doctrine can hardly ever become antiquated, even 
tho the wording of the benedictions be altered. Other 
ptayers are explained, and several pages are filled with 
the prescriptions for the proper observance of the Sab- 
bath. The discussion of the observances connected 
with the new moon naturally leads toa full presenta- 
tion of the system of calculations for the calendar still 
followed by all of the Jews. The various feasts and 
fasts and their prayers and ceremonies are reviewed in 
order, Passover (first as it occurs in the first month 
Nisan), Zesha 6’Abh and other minor fasts, the New 
Year and Day of Atonement, Tabernacles, Chanukkah 
(the Maccabean feast) and Purim, with a full descrip- 
tion of the way in which the Megillah (Book of Esther) 
should be read. And finally the laws and customs re- 
garding visiting the sick, preparations for burial, in- 
terment, mourning, etc., are taken up in detail. The 
section on visiting the sick is especially valuable for the 
view it gives of Jewish thought on this subject: 


‘‘Bikur Holim, visiting the sick, nursing and supporting 
them when necessary, is a holy command of religion and 
especially meritorious. First the relatives, then the 
friends and later the acquaintances of the sick man should 
callto make inquiries. The acquaintances may wait as 
long as three days before calling; but if the illness is very 
severe and sudden, all should go as soon as possible to 
tender their services. In carrying out this humane prac- 
tice no distinction ought to be made between great and 
small, old and young; their only thought should be to help 
the sufferer and make him comfortable as soon as possible; 
therefore, a personal enemy ot the sick man should not 
visit him, as he only excites the sufferer and makes his 
condition worse instead of better—unless the patient should 
express the desire to have his enemy come to see him, to 
be reconciled to him.”’ 

The delicacy and humanity expressed in this connec- 
tion speaks volumes for the state of the Jews in that age 
of general inhumanity. 

The few quotations permitted here demonstrate the 
great value of the Skhulchan Arukh for a proper study of 
medieval Judaism, the connecting link between the Jew 
of the Bible and the Jew of to-day; and it is especially 
valuable to those who would comprehend the ortho- 
doxy of the Russian and Polish Jews, destined to play 
no small part in American Judaism of the next century. 


THE GREAT POLAR CURRENT. Polar Papers. DeLong 
—WNansen—Peary. By Henry Mellen Prentiss. (Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Company. $1.00.) 

This neatly published little volume contains an ex- 
tremely interesting and intelligent discussion of the 
physical theoriés on which exploration has been con- 
ducted toward the North Pole. The striking feature 
of the volume is the author’s full conviction of the ex- 
istence of the north polar current, his forecast of what 
would be established by the Jeannette expedition under 
DeLong and the confirmation of his predictions and 
opinions he was able to extract from the experience of 
that expedition after its tragic end. As we and others 
have maintained, and as Nansen himself is understood 
to admit, that explorer’s expedition was based on the 
theories and experience of DeLong’s expedition. Mr. 
Prentiss reprints the matter which he had previously 
published or prepared for publication along with 
critiques and discussions of Nansén’s workand Peary’s. 
He believes fully in the soundness of the De Long 
theory as worked out by Nansen and that eventually 
on this method the Pole will be reached. The objec- 
tions against Peary’s schemes for arctic exploration 
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are presented forcibly, tho it is conceded that they 
promise more for work around the Antarctic Pole. The 
little volume presents the theories, methods and differ- 
ences of arctic and antarctic exploration in a nutshell. 


OvuTLINES oF SocioLocy, 4y Prof. Lester F. Ward 
(Macmillan), is not of unreasonable length. It consists 
ot twelve lectures delivered before the Hartford Society 
for Education Extension, and afterward published in 
The American Journal of Sociology, and it occupies less 
than three hundred pages. Half of the book is given 
up to determining the place of sociology among the 
sciences, and its relations to cosmology, to biology, to 
anthropology and to psychology, and to a summary of 
its data. The second part treats the subject more dy- 
namically, dealing with social forces and ends. As to 
definitions of what sociology is, Professor Ward remarks 
that there are more than enough of them, and declines 
to add to the number, preferring to offer ‘‘clear expla- 
nations and definite delimitations of its field.”” The 
author writes with much earnestness and vigor, and, 
in spite of some peculiar uses of words, with clear- 
ness. To give any idea of his system, however, would 
carry us quite beyond our limits, and it would be hard- 
ly worth while to criticise particular statements. 
A somewhat more elaborate work is Dr. J. H. W. 
Stuckenburg’s INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIOL- 
oGy. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son. 1898.) 
The author treats his subject in a scholarly way and 
renders it more attractive by expelling from the 
demesne of sociology a good deal of matter properly 
belonging to metaphysics, to speculative philosophy 
and to natural science. His aim is to reach three 
classes of readers—those who desire a general concep- 
tion of the subject, students who have no advantages 
for sociological study in their collegiate courses, and 
teachers who wish to place a manual in the hands of 
their pupils. We incline to the opinion that the man- 
ual will be found of more value by teachers than by 
those unfamiliar with the subject. The chapter on 
‘*The Method in the Study of Sociology”’ is, perhaps, 
the most instructive; but the wide reading ofthe author 
makes his comments everywhere suggestive. How- 
ever dubious the claims of what goes under the name of 
Sociology to be a science may be, it is doubtless true 
that the study of mankind in its social developments is 
a broadening one and tends to the promotion of peace. 
This tendency is dwelt upon by the author and in gen- 
eral we find his views ofa liberal and enlightened char- 
acter. 





THE BARGAIN THEORY OF WaAGEs, by Prof. John 
Davidson (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1898), is an examina- 
tion of the various theories of wages which have been 
advanced by economists, with an exposition of the 
doctrine which has been evolved from them by critical 
discussion. The earliest theory of wages, originating 
at a time when the condition of laborers was compara-_ 
tively debased, and was in fact only nominally better 
than that of slaves, Professor Davidson calls the ‘* Sub- 
sistence Theory.”’ The wages of free laborers are as- 
sumed to be determined by what it costs to maintain 
them, just as in thecase of slaves. The ‘‘ Wages-Fund 
Theory” recognized more freedom on the part of 
laborers; they were allowed at least the liberty of re- 
straining their own numbers and thus increasing their 
average remuneration. Then followed the ‘‘ Produc- 
tivity Theory,’’ which regards the determination of 
wages as mainly within the power of laborers. Their 
wages are as their efficiency; the laborer, not the em- 
ployer, becomes the residual owner of the product. 
There has been a reaction from this extreme view, and 
what Professor Davidson calls The Bargain Theory is 
now in favor. This theory holds that neither the em- 
ployer nor the employé fixes wages. They are ‘‘op- 
posed to each other as bargainers in a market where, 
through various causes, their forces are about equal.’ 
The evolution of this theory is very well traced by 
Professor Davidson, and he strengthens his position 
by some special researches into the mobility of ‘labor, 
and trade unions and methods of industrial remunera- 
tion as factors in wages. Essays on the wages question 
are very numerous, but this book seems adapted to 
meet some unsatisfied requirements. 


THE PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY OF NEW JERSEY. 
lin D. Salisbury. With Appendix by Cornelius Clarkson 
Vermeule. This volume comes to us from John C. 
Smock, State Geologist of New Jersey, and is the 
Fourth of the Final Report of the State Survey. The 
First was published in 1888. The Second appeared in 
1889 and 1890 and the famous ‘* Report on Water-Supply”’ 
appeared in 1894. The demand for the volume on“ To- 
pography, Magnetism and Climate’’ exhausted the edi- 
tion, and made it necessary to reprint it or embody its 
substance in another. The present volume is designed 
to do this. It has accordingly received the appropriate 
title of Zhe Physical Geography of New Jersey, and its 
preparation was assigned to Professor Salisbury as 
being the man best acquainted with the geology of the 
State, while Mr. C. C. Vermeule’s connection with the 
Topographic survey and the ‘‘ Report on Water-Sup- 
ply ’’ indicated him as the right man to undertake to 
summarize in the Appendix the important matter 
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contained in the volume on ‘‘ Topog- 
raphy, Magnetism and Climate.” In 
these two summary reports the great 
natural divisions of the State are de- 
scribed, the history, origin and develop- 
ment of the surface is described from the 
Triassic age, with the post-Triassic up- 
lift, the later submergence of the Pen- 
sauken epoch, and that of the latest or 
Cape May epoch. The whole forms an 
admirable history of the slow operation of 
the natural forces under which the State 
received its present form and was made 
ready for man and the opening of his 
history on the soil. The Appendix gives 
the elevation, drainage areas and their 
relation with the ocean, the tables of 
water-supply, forest areas, population 
and the tabulated Magnetic Survey. The 
two parts of the volume form togethera 
complete description of the Physical 
Geography of the State, and present the 
subject in aclear, connected, scientific 
way, which will meet the requirements of 
students without being beyond the grasp 
of general readers. The volume is one 
of great interest and great usefulness. 





Literary Notes. 


‘©THE New CENTURY SPEAKER,” se- 
lected and adapted by the late Henry 
Allyn Frink, Ph.D., Professor of Logic, 
Rhetoric and Public Speaking, in Am- 
herst College, is announced by Ginn & 
Co. 


....-Herbert D. Ward has written for 
the July Century the first of two illus- 
trated articles on ‘‘ Heroes of the Deep,” 
mainly devoted to the Gloucester fisher- 
men. This is a continuation of Zhe Cen- 

_ tury’s series of ‘‘ Heroes of Peace.” 


..With the July 2d issue of Harper's 
Weekly will begin Frank R. Stockton’s 
new serial, ‘‘The Associate Hermits.’’ 
This story of vacation life in the Adiron- 
dacks is said to resemble the author’s 
‘* Rudder Grange ’’ in the full play given 
his richly fanciful humor. 


..-Doubtless many of our readers will 
want to dip into ‘* Collections and Recol- 
lections,’’ the new book which Justin 
McCarthy describes as ‘‘so interesting, 
even fascinating,’ in his London letter, 
in another column. Messrs. Harper & 
Brothers are the American agents for 
the book. 


. Publishers of stories by the greater 
novelists find that the war seems not to 
affect the summer demand for fiction. 
The first edition of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s ‘‘ Helbeck of Bannisdale,’’ a very 
large one, was exhausted within a week 
of publication, and a new one is being 
rapidly prepared. 


....A non-political life of Gladstone 
has been prepared by David Williamson, 
editor of the Windsor Magazine (London). 
This volume, which has been in hand for 
a long period, aims to give a complete, 
concise, tho not exhaustive account bio- 
graphically of Mr. Gladstone’s life. M. 
F. Mansfield is the American publisher. 


...-Bradlee Whidden, of Boston, an- 
nounces the publication in eight sections, 
octavo, of a volume describing the moths 
and butterflies of the United States, east 
of the Rocky Mountains, by S. F. Denton. 
The numerous illustrations are partly 
woodcuts, partly half-tones, and show 
admirably the appearance of hundreds of 
lepidopterous insects. 


-.»-The American Historical Review 
has completed its third year, and with 
the first issue in Volume IV (October) it 
will become connected with the Ameri- 
acn Historical Association, that body 
having voted tothe Review'a subsidy of 
one thousand dollars for the half-year 
from July to December, 1898. In return 
the members of the Association will re- 
ceive the October and January (1899) 
numbers. It is hoped that this arrange- 
ment may be made permanent at the time 
of the meeting of the Association in New 
Haven next December. 


. The Critic announces that its next 
number will appear, on July 25th, in mag- 
azine form. Subsequent numbers will 
appear on or before the first of each 
month, more profusely illustrated, more 
completely adapted to strengthen its po- 
Sition as ‘‘the first literary journal in 
America.’’ But its general character 
will remain unchanged. Literature will 
hold the foremost place of interest, while 
Art, Music and the Drama will have 
fullattention. The ‘‘ Lounger,”’ in more 
prominent position, is to have fuller 


space for the spicy comment and criticism 
that have so long delighted the readers 
of The Critic. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


D, APPLETON AND COMPANY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


INCLUDING MANILA. 


A History of the 
United States Navy, 


From 1775 to 1898. By EDGAR STANTON 
Mactay, A.M. With Technical Re- 
vision by Lieutenant Roy C. Smith, 
U.S.N. New edition, revised and 
enlarged, with new chapters and sev- 
eral new illustrations. In two vol- 
umes. 8vo. Per vol., cloth, $3.50. 


This edition has been brought down to Commodore 
Dewey’s victory at Manila. Some of the most impor- 
tant additions are the chapters Cruising after Slavers, 
Attack on the. Wyoming, Sea Power in the Civil War, 
and Cuba and the United States. Some of the other 
material incorporated is an account of Commander 
(now Commodore) Schley’s arctic relief expedition, an 
explanation of the Cuban complications, an account of 
the Maine disaster and our relations with Spain, and a 
description of the equipment and mobilization of the 
navy in the winter and spring of 1898, the beginning of 
the war with Spain, and the first naval action under 
Commodore (now Rear-Admiral) Dewey in Manila Bay. 
There are several new and typical pictures of vessels 
which are now prominent, and also new maps showing 
the scenes of naval operations. 


The Art of Taxidermy. 


By Joun Row ey, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Taxidermy in the American 
Museum of Natural History. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00. 








followed by a series of careful explanations of the 
Proper treatment of animals, large and small, of birds, 
and heads. The many lovers of outdoor sport who are 
interested as amateurs in the various phases of taxider- 
my will find their seas irements fully met, while to pro- 
fessional taxidermists this important and comprehen- 
an be _ will be poe el It is elaborate y illus- 





Financial Management 


of a War. 


Reprinted from ‘‘ Public Debts.’’ By 
Henry C. Apams, Ph.D. 8vo. Paper, 
25 cents. 


Citizens who wish to review the financial conduct of 
former American wars, and to acquaint themselves 
with the views of a recognized authority, may be com- 
Sitec. to Professor Adams’s considerations of this 
subject. 


Send for acopy (free) of Appletons’ Fiction Bulletin 
with Portraits of Authors. 

These books are for sale by ali booksellers; or they 
will be sent by mail, postpaid,on receipt of price, by the 
publishers, 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEw York. 








J.CHURCH CO. Music Publishers, Cincinnati, 0. 
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CHANGE IN FORM 
CHANGE IN PRICE 


THE INDEPENDENT will change its form to that of 
the “ Century Magazine,” beginning with its next issue, July 
It will also emphasize its FIFTIETH ANNI- 
VERSARY year by reducing the price for a year’s subscrip- 
tion from $3.00 to $2.00, and of single copies from 10 to § 


The contents, in part, of next week’s issue, our regular 

Fourth of July Number, is as follows: 

Cuba (poem), J. T. Trowbridge. 

Dangers of Colonial Expansion, The Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, 
United States Senator from Massachusetts. 

Territorial Expansion of the United States, The Hon. 
John T. Morgan, United States Senator from Alabama. 

The Siege and Capture of Vicksburg, Geo. 
Lieut.-Colonel U. S. Army. 

The Last Day at Gettysburg, Horace M, Reeve, Lieuten- 


B. Davis, 


Patriotism and the Flag, The Rev. Dwight Mallory Pratt. 

The Stars and Stripes, John Stephenson. 

New Inspiration for Independence Day, Jonathan P. 
Dolliver, Member of Congress from Iowa. 

A War-Time Fourth of July (Story), Leigh Yonge. 

The Story of a Hero heneida biheieininas Woodward Cloud. 


Orders for copies of next week’s issue should be forwarded 
at once through newsdealers, or direct to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 











OsTON, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UN iVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct. 5. For circulars 
address the Acting Dean, SAMUEL C, BENNETT. 


BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 


John I. Blair Foundation. 5ist year. Both sexes. * 
A well-endowed ag oe School of high — — 
religious control Ow Fate Rend for catalo; 

Rey. JOHN C. SHARP. 





ncipal, 
fubacte, New Jersey. 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 


Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. Elevenmile*® 
ioe of tenes Cit: city Hall, Catalogues on application. 
ATTERSUN, Hea 


_ iHedees Biver jeetituse 
A Classical Seminary of high grade for boys and girls. 
Beautiful and healthful (onan in the Hudson River 
Valley. A record of forty-four years of uninterrupted 
successful educational work. Conservatory of Music, 
Art and elocution, 45th ry. bene 5 Sept. 14, For cat- 
alogues, address Rev. A. FLACK Principal. 
beseahaoe. t >» « 


MRS. MEAD’ S SCHOGL. 


ris and Young L 
Certincate, ane to best colleges. aice- elective 
courses. Superior library, laboratory delightful home. 
Mrs. M. E. MEAD, Prin., “* Hillside,” Norwalk, Conn. 





-master. 











Pes Rats Lae EXETER ACADE™ 
th year Lay September 14th, 1898. lonty 
Schelarsh a. awarded to students of high standing. Six 
rtant ey added since _ For Catalogue 
illustrated Supplement, addre 
HARLANP. EN, Principal Exeter,N-H | 


EDUCATION, 





Better than Ever. 


Oberlin College 


The College, the Theological Seminary, the 
Conservatory of Music, the Academy. 
Sixty-sixth year begins Sept. 21. Full information 
from the treasurer, 
JAMES R. SEVERANCE, Oberlin, Ohio. 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YGUNG WOMEN, 
64th year begins Sept.14. Advanced courses for high- 
school graduates and others not wishing full college 
course ; also college preparatory and special. Advyan- 
tages in art and music. Gymnasium, outdoor sports, 
extensive grounds. Best home influences. Beautifully 
and healthfully situated 28 miles from Boston. 
For circular and views address the President, 
Rev. SAMUEL V. COLE, A.M., Norton, Mass. 


WILLISTON SEMINARY 


Prepares boys for any college or scientific school 
Library. Physical, chemical, biological laboratories ; 
gymnasium, etc. New athletic fleld with 4 m ile 
track. (pen Sept. 8th, 1898. JosepH H. Sawyer, M.A., 
Principal, Easthampton, Mass. 


pA roe ester,Mass. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, ‘yorcester, Mai ay 
in Mechanical, Civil and Electrical es and 
Chemistry. 194-Page Catalogue, showing appointments 
secured by graduates, mailed free. Expenses low, 3ist 
year. J.K. MARSHALL, Registrar. 








PAIN 


FIRE WORK: Ss. | 
AS CHEAP AS ANY OTHER, 


BUT SO MUCH BETTER. 


1898 SPECIALTIES ARE ALL PATRIOTIC. 
The Philippine Cracker is the noisiest thing known ard harmless. 
National Streamer Rockets are fine. 
The Eagle Screams Rocket makes a new noise in the air. 
Manila Batteries remind you of Dewey. 
The National Bomb is a Freeman’s Emblem. 
Aerial Lights produce the signal «‘ Remember the Maine.’’ 





These are a few of the copyrighted new things for celebrating the greatest Fourth in the 
history of the country. 





CAN ONLY BE HAD AT PAIN’S. 








Only address, PAIN’ S FIREWORKS CO., 


12 Park Place, New York. 
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Financial. 


Benefits of Reorganization. 


WITH the new Government loan al- 
ready oversubscribed at least three 
times, with new corporation issues ta- 
ken up within a few hours after the 
opening of the subscription-books, and 
with a banking syndicate underwriting 
the Baltimore and Ohio reorganization 
plan to the amount of $90,000,000, it is 
evident that the pressure for the invest- 
ment of money is as great in war-time 
as it was before the rupture with 
Spain. The monetary situation is, in 
fact, all that could be desired for the 
financing of so great an operation as 
that of the reorganization referred to; 
and that operation itself will, when 
completed, react favorably to the stim- 
ulus of confidence. Its bearing upon 
the general situation of securities val- 
ues becomes obvious on a little reflec- 
tion. 

The panic of 1893 strewed the coun- 
try with the financial wrecks of many 
important railway systems. Something 
like two-thirds of the total railroad 
mileage passed into the hands of re- 
ceivers. As each company was subse- 
quently taken up and reorganized, with 
its fixed charges cut down to within the 
average earning capacity of the property 
for a series of years, the financial situa- 
tion was distinctly relieved. Holdersof 
securities on which nothing was being 
paid were put in a position where they 
could once more draw an income and 
their securities once more became read- 
ily marketable. In many instances, by 
the establishment of trustees who for a 
period of years were to vote the stock 
of the new companies for the directors 
who were to manage the property, the 
roads were taken out of incapable or 
speculative hands, or at least givena 
stability of management which was con- 
ducive to better relations between the 
railways and to the maintenance of 
rates, 

Excellent results have followed the 
railway rehabilitations of the last few 
years, Althoin not a few instances se- 
vere sacrifices were required of security- 
holders in the reduction of the interest 
or the principal of theirclaims or in the 
providing of new capital by means of 
assessments, the companies were re- 
stored to solvency on a basis which as- 
sured the mortgage-holder of the cer- 
tainty of receiving hisinterest in almost 
any year even of reasonably supposable 
bad times. The conservative charac- 
ter of the reorganizations that followed 
the panic has been one of their most 
striking characteristics. The whole 
business world is benefited by this 
basis of stability, for irrespective of the 
actual losses which fall upon particular 
individuals, the default on its obliga- 
tions of any large corporation isalways a 
shock to financial circlesand tends to un- 
settle confidence, that highly important 
factor in the smooth course of trade and 
industry. The advantage to the roads 
themselves of standing upon a basis of 
indebtedness allowing an ample sur- 

lus over fixed charges for interest and 
rentals, is important, as in such circum- 
stances there is less temptation to a 
management to neglect or slight the 
physical condition of the property for 
the sake of squeezing out dividends to 
stockholders. 

The recovery in*géneral business has, 
of course, placed many of our reor- 
ganized systems in a better shape, 
even, than was provided for by the 

plans of reorganization. Their man- 
agements have, therefore, expended 
liberal amounts in improving the road- 
way, the stations and other structures, 
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adopting the latest devices for econom- 
ical operation, and adding new and am- 
ple supply of rolling-stock of the com- 
panies. By taking advantage of the 
‘‘flush” times to make extensive bet- 
terments, the roads have been put ina 
position where, in the event of a check 
to the rising tide of prosperity, less 
money need be expended’ in these out- 
lays and the rate of distribution to 
stockholders may be sustained. We 
see the combined effect of the business 
improvement and of wise reorganiza- 
tion provisions in traffic returns which 
have enabled the Union Pacific and the 
Northern Pacific roads to earn divi- 
dends on even their common stocks in 
the first year of their new corporate life 
and have given the Atchison a surplus 
on its preferred stock. 

The reorganization of the Baltimore 
and Ohio will take about the last.of the 
country’s great railroad systems out of 
the hands of the courts, and place it in 
the control of managements working 
for the benefit of the owners. In this 
instance the new company will start 
with obligatory annual charges so well 
within the compass of last year’s earn- 
ings as to show at the beginning net 
revenues equal to 4% on its new pre- 
ferred stock. In the last two anda half 
years—since the receivers took control 
—there have been more than ten mil- 
lions expended on improving the prop- 
erty and increasing itsequipment. The 
new company will, therefore, start with 
facilities for economically handling its 
business, and with plenty of cars to 
carry its traffic in freight and passen- 
gers. For some years prior to 1896, 
when the company was struggling to 
avert the approach of bankruptcy, the 
road was at a disadvantage, as regards 
its neighbors, in not having sufficient 
rolling-stock to handle the traffic 
available. With this defect remedied, 
and with the physical condition of the 
road greatly improved, the Baltimore 
and Ohio should be able to look into 
the future with confidence. Under the 
reorganization, it will be managed for 
five years under the direction of power- 
ful international bankers. There can 
be little doubt that the influence of such 
men will be cast for the maintenance of 
rates and for all reasonable co-operation 
with the other trunk lines on plans for 
their mutual benefit. The reorganiza- 
tion is to be hailed as another event 
pointing to continued prosperity and 
harmony of the social forces. 


BANK STOCKS. 


Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending June 25th, were: 






ee ee 359 +| Commerce... 
American Exchange. 167 Gansevoort. 
CREMIOR ....5 5000 05008 8875 





.... The Middlesex Banking 


Com- 
pany, of Middletown, Conn., announce 
the payment of their debentures, series 
64, $100,000, July Ist; series 65, $50,- 
ooo, August Ist; and series 66, $100,- 
ooo, September Ist. 


...- Americans with a genius for in- 
vention should take notice of the fact 
that the Belgian Government has of- 
fered a prize of $9,650 for the invention 
of a match paste containing no phos- 
phorus. The conditions require a se- 
vere test, and, further, that the person 
receiving the prize shall agree to manu- 
facture at least one million matches on 
Belgian territory and in the presence 
of the Committee of Award. 


.... Referring to the notice of the 
Reorganization Committee of the Brook- 
lyn Elevated Railroad Co., under date 
of May 14th, calling for the fourth and 
last instalment of the amounts to be 
paid by the security-holders, Chairman 
F. P. Olcott gives notice that after 
July 11th no further deposits of se- 
curities or amounts due thereon will be 
received except on payment of such 
penalty as may be imposed by the com- 
mittee. 


.... The National Bankruptcy Bill 
was agreed upon in conference, and 
adopted by the Senate on the 24th inst., 
and will undoubtedly become a law. 
There has been an effort made for the 
past fifteen years to secure the passage 
of a National Bankruptcy bill which 
should deal fairly with debtor and cred- 
itor; and the present bill is, in the 
opinion of those qualified to judge, a 
long step in the right direction, altho it 


is not a perfect bill. Senator Hoar, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Judiciary, says that the present bill is a 
compromise; that it contains some 
crudities and imperfections which must 
be remedied by subsequent legislation, 
and adds: 


‘*The bill will enable from 150,000 to 
200,000 bankrupts to get on their feet 
again. It will enable manufacturers and 
merchants to get a fair division of their 
debtors’ property, and will prevent a 
great deal of fraud, embezzlement and 
wasteful dealing with property.”’ 


.... At this midsummer season of the 
year dulness in trade is generally ex~ 
pected, but, on the whole, business 
throughout the country this year is now 
much better than usual. A consider- 
able number of lines of business are 
very active, others are active, and there 
are others which are dull. The condi- 
tion of the wheat crop remains good, 
altho in some sections there has been 
too much rain. The opinion, however, 
is general among experts that the crop 
of wheat will be fully as large as here- 
tofore predicted. Shipments of wheat 
and corn continue large; the shipments 
of wheat ‘ast week were 3,799,470 bush- 
e's and of corn 3,502,521 bushels, much 
larger than the average at this season 
of the year. So far as business is con- 
cerned one would scarcely know that 
we were Carrying on a great war. The 
money markets are easy, and there is 
nowhere any indication of fright or fail- 
ure. Thereport of the New York State 
Factory Inspector shows that 40,000 
more people are employed now than one 
year ago. Bonds for investment are 
bringing good prices and stocks have 
also been strong. The amount of small 
subscriptions to the new 3% Government 
loan would seem to show that possibly 
the entire amount of $200,000,000 will 
be taken by them. 


Louis Fitzgerald, August Bel- 
mont, Edward R. Bacon, Henry Budge, 
Eugene Delano, William A. Read and 
Howland Davis, the Reoganization 
Committee of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company, have prepared a 
plan for its reorganization which has 
been approved by the management of 
the reorganization, Speyer & Co. and 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., of New York and 
Speyer Brothers, of London, who 
recommend the acceptance of the plan. 
It has also received the approval of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., Brown Brothers & 
Co., Baring, Magoun & Co, and Ver- 
milye & Co., of New York, and J. S. 
Morgan & Co,, Brown, Shipley & Co. 
and Baring Bros. & Co., Limited, of 
London, 


‘‘The Mercantile Trust Company, of 
New York, will act as depositary under 
the plan, and the London and Westmin- 
ster Bank, Limited, will act as its agent 
for receiving deposits in London. All 
holders of bonds and stocks affected by 
the plan may deposit their securities with 
the depositaries on and after June 30th 
next. Reorganization certificates will be 
issued for deposited securities, and it is 
proposed to have these certificates 
promptly listed on the New York and 
London Stock Exchanges. A_ strong 
syndicate has been formed to underwrite 
the plan and to furnish the cash required 
for the reorganization. The plan has 
been formulated with a view to reduce 
fixed charges to a limit safely within the 
net earning capacity of the reorganized 
company, to provide adequate capital tor 
present and future requirements, to 
pay off the floating debt and make pro- 
vision for existing car trust obligations, 
to preserve the integrity of the system, 
as faras the same can be economically 
and advantageously accomplished, and to 
provide such control of the reorganized 
company as shall secure a satisfactory 
future management of the property. 

‘The general terms of the plan of re- 
organization provide for the payment of 
the floating debt and for the unification 
of the whole funded debt of the system. 
The following new securities are to be 
created: $70,000,000 3%% prior lien bonds 
on the main line and equipment; $63,- 
000,000 4% first mortgage bonds on the 
principal divisions and branches, also a 
second mortgage on the railway and 
property covered by the prior lien mort- 
gage; $40,000,000 preferred stock, and 
$35,000,000 common stock. The present 
second preferred and common stock are 
to pay $20 assessment, for which an equal 
amount of preferred stock will be given. 
The present first preferred pays an as- 
sessment of $2, for which preferred stock 
will be given. After the completion of 
the reorganization, the fixed charges, in- 
cluding the taxes, will amount to about 
$6,250,000. The net earnings for the 

year ended June 30th, 1898, partly esti- 
mated, amount to $7,975,785. This shows 
practically 4% on the new preferred 
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stock. An ample reserve is provided for 
future capital requirements. A syndicate 
has been formed which will agree to un- 
derwrite the assessments on the stock 
and provide over $30,000,000 cash to meet 
all cash requirements under the plan. A 
voting trust will have the management of 
the property for five years. Complete 

details of the plan are published else- 

where in this issue.”’ 


DIVIDENDS. 


We call attention to the dividends, 
interest and coupons whose payment is 
announced in this paper as follows: 


SAVINGS BANKS. 

American Savings Bank, $3,000 and un- 
der, 334%, payable July 18th. 

Irving Savings Institution, 4% yearly, pay- 
able July 18th. 

Seamen’s Bank for Savings, $3,000 and 
under, 4%, payable July 18th. 

Seamen’s Bank tor Savings, over $3,000, 
244%, payabie July 18th. 

franklin Savings Bank, $3,000 and under, 
334%, payable July 18th. 

Greenwich Savings Bank, $3,000 and un- 
der, 334%, payable July 18th. 

Union Dime Savings Institution, $3,000 
and under, 334%, payable July aist. 

NATIONAL BANKS. 

Central National Bank, 4% semiannual, 
payable July rst. 

Chatham National Bank, 4% quarterly, 
payable July ist. 

Kast kiver National Bank, 4% semiannual, 
payable July rst. 

Fourth National Bank, 334% semiannual, 
payabie July ist. 

importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, 
1o% semiannual, payable July 1st. 

irving National Bank, 4% semiannual, 
payable July rst. 

Market and Fulton National Bank, 5% 
semiannual, payable July ist. 

Merchants’ National “Bank, 
annual, payable July rst. 

National Bank of Commerce, 4% semian- 
nual, payable July rst. 

National Bank of North America, 
semiannual, payable July ist. 

National Bank of the Republic, 4% semi- 
annual, payable July 1st. 

National Butcners’ and Drovers’ Bank, 
3% semiannual, payable July ist. 

National Citizens’ Bank, 34% semiannual, 
payable July ist. 

Park National Bank, 5% semiannual, pay- 
able July ist. . 

Phemx National 
payable July ist. 

Seaboard National Bank, 3% semiannual, 
payable July rst. 

Second Nationnl Bank, 6% semiannual, 
payable July ist. 


3%% semi- 


4 
3% 


Bank, 3% semiannual, 


STATE BANKS. 

Bank of America, 7% semiannual, payable 
July rst. 

Orientai Bank, 5% semiannual, payable 
July ist. 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounces, in another column, the payment 
of coupons, due July 1st, on various divi- 
sions and branches of their system. 

The Southern Pacific Company also an- 
nounces the payment, July ist, of a 
dividend, on dividend warrant No. 34 of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company. 

N. Y. Central and H. R. Rd. Co. 1%, paya- 
ble July 15th. é 

Lake Shore and Mich. South. Ry. 3%%, 
payable July 29th. 

ene Central Rd. Co. 2%, payable July 

th. 

Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. pre- 
ferred, 14% quarterly, payable July rst. 

Canada Southern Ry. Co. 1%, payable Au- 
gust Ist. 

Del., Lack. and Western Ry. Co. 134%, 
Pay ] 20th, 

hicago, R. I. and Pac. Rd. (quarterly), 
$1.25 per ec pind August Ist. 

St. ) aoe and Grand Is. Ry., 244% on first 
preferred, payable July 15th. 

It is worthy of note that the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank, of this city, has 
declared its 188th semiannual dividend. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Bankers and Dealers in 


Government, Railroad and Municipal Bonds 
and other 


SELECTED SECURITIES. 


New York, 29 Nassau Street, 
Boston, 13 Congress Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, represented b’ 
James H. Cuapman, 421 Chestnut St. 
Our list of Selected Securities sent on application, 


Municipal 
Government Of \ 
Railroad 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Prices quoted for the purchase, sale, or exchange 
of above securities. 
E. D. SHEPARD & CO., 
Bankers, 
31 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


THE MIDDLESEX 























1875 BANKING COMPANY 1898 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets......-- --++++-$8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by de- 
posits of 1st mortgages under Supervision Bank- 
ing Departments of Connecticut, New York and 
Maine. Amount of issue limited by Law. CON- 
NECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, ETC., 
ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST IN 





THESE BONDS. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 
BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and 
Other Investment Securities. 


Members of the New York and Boston Stock Exchanges. 


Depo, received and interest allowed on balances 
subject to drafts at sight. 
Allsecurities listed at the New York, Boston, Philadel- 
ae and Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought 
sold on commission. 
High-clasa Municipal and Railroad Bonds on hand for 
mediate delivery. 


NASSAU and PINE STS N.Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


Brooklyn Elevated Railroad Co. 


REORGANIZATION. 
TO THE HOLDERS OF 
First Mortgage Bonds of the 
SEASIDE AND BROOKLYN BRIDGE 
ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Second Mortgage Bonds of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROADCO. 


Second Mortgage Income Bounds of the 
UNION ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Capital Steck of the 
BROOKLYN ELEVATED RAILROAD CO. 


Referring to the advertisement of this 
Committee under date of May 14, 1898, 
calling for the FOURTH AND LAST IN- 
STALMENT of the amounts to be paid by 
the above-named security holders, NOTICE 
IS HEREBY GIVEN that after JULY 11, 
1898. no further deposits of said securities 
or amounts due thereon will be received ex- 
cept on payment of such penalty as may be 
imposed by this Committee. 

New York, June 24th, 1898. 


F. P. Olcott, 

J T. Weodsourd, 

a es . ooawar 1, 

Charles Parsons, | Committee. 





Ernst Thalmann. 
Leonard Lewisohn, 
ADRIAN H. JOLINE, J. N. WALLACE, Sec’y, 
Counsel. 54 Wall St., N. Y. 








Government 4»> 
Municipal Bonds 


BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE bonds of estab- 


lis ea et Rails aus 
PPRAISEMENTS MADE Of legs) TATIO S FUR- 
NISHED THE PURCHAS r SALE, OR EX- 


CHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIE 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU ST. (Bank of Commerce Bldg.) 
New York. 





LE TTERS OF CREDIT. 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 


United States Trust Company, 


45 & 47 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


$11,800,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as Guardian, Trus- 
tee or Executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of Estates, 
Religious and Benevolent Institutions, and individuals 
will find this Company a convenient depository for 
money. 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice- Pres. 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres, 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 

Wm. D. SLOANE, 
Gustav H. ScHWARB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wm. WALDORF ASTOR. 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 
JOHN J. PHELPS, 
DANIEL LorD, 

JouHN S_ KENNEDY, 





SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WLLLISs J AMES, 
JouNn A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN KHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CoopPER, 

W. BaYarp CUTTING, 
CHARLES S, SMITH, 
Wa. RocKEFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E, ORR, 


D. O. MILLs, 
WILLIAM H. Macy JR., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 





DIVIDENDS. 
STATE BANKS. 


THE BANK oF AMERICA, 
w YORK, June 2ist, 1898. 
The Board of Directors have oe declared a_semi- 
annual dividend of SEVEN (7) PER CENT., free of 
tax, payable July ist, 1898, $s cknaibens of record of 


8 date. 
The transfer books will remain closed until Jaly 5th, 
898, W. M. BENNET, Cashier. 








THE ORIEN?F AL BANK. 
Ew YorK, July 22d, soa 
Tinetioty Consecutive yeh Dividend 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
ae a of jt gd (5) PER CENT., payable on and after 
u 
The transfer books will be closed from June 22d un- 
til July 1s NELSON G. AYERS, Cashier. 


NATIONAL BANKS. 


THE CRATER AL NATION AT. BANK OF 
THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
New York Jnne 21st. 





EW Yor 
SIXTY-SEVENTH SEMIANNUAL } IVIDEND. 

e Board of Directors have this day d ‘lared a semi- 
anneal dividend of fom per cent., free from tax, paya- 
ble on and after July 1898. 

The transfer books wil be closed trom 3 P.M. on June 
2d, 1898, to the morning of J we 1s. 4 
S$. YOUNG, Cashier. 
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THE CH ATHAM NATIONAL BANK. 
ARTERLY DIVIDEND. 

The Board of Directors have this dav declared a quar- 
tery ¢ dividend = four per cent. out of the earnings of 
the past three months, payable on and after July ist. 
until w which date the transfer books wil! be closed. 


. DOREMUS, Cashier. 
New York, June Mth, 1998.” 





THE EAST gs rey 5 BANK. 
w YORK, game 22d, 1 
A dividend of FOUR a Pk R CENT. has ay de- 
clared payable on and after Sg July ist, 1898. 
Z. E. NEWELL, Cashier. 





THE rourtn NATIONAT. 
THE CITY OF NEW ve 
NEw York. June 23d, 1898. 

The Board of Directors bare’ this day oy ral a semi- 

annual dividend of REE AND ONE-HAL ER 

T., free of tax, payable on and after aly 1st, 
proximo. 

The Lr meige§ books will close at 3 p.m. this date, re- 


open July ist, 1898. 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


BANK OF 
RK. 





THE IMPORTERS’ AND TRA DER NA- 
TIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
New York, As. 2ist, 1898. 

A dividend of TEN PER CENT. out of the earnings 
of the last six months has to-day been declared by this 
bank, payable on the first day of July — The trans- 
fer books will woman 7 till that d 

ARD TOWNSEND, Cashier. 





IRVING NATIONAL RANK, NEW YORK. 
NEw YorK. June 2ist, 1898. 
66th Consecutive Dividend. 
The Board of Directors have to-day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FOUR (4) PER CENT., free of tax, 
pegelte July ist, 1898, to stockholders of record on this 


The transfer books will remain closed until that date, 


and checks mailed to stockholders. 
JAMES DE NISON, Cashier. 


THE MARKET AND FULTON NATIONAL 
BANK. 
NEw York, June 2ist, 1898. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
arnual dividend of FIVE PER CENT.., free of tax, pay- 
able on and after Friday, July ist, 1898: 

The transfer books will wpe closed until Julv 1st. 

. J. STEVENS, Cashier. 


THE MERCHANTS’ NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


188TH CONSECUTIVE SEMIANNUAL 
DIVIDEND. 








June 23d, 1898, 
The Directors of this bank have this day declared a 
dividend of THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. 
(346 per cent.), free of tax. payable July ist, 1898. 
The transfer books will be closed on and after June 
24th, 1898, and reopened uly 2d. 1898. 
J. W. HARRIMAN, Cashier. 


NATIONAL RANK wD COMMERCE IN 
NEW me 


DIV IDES 
A SEMIANNUAL DIVIDEND OF FOUR (4) PER 
CENT. has been declared upon the capital stock roe this 
bank, payable on and after Friday. July 1st, 189 
Transfer books closed until a rig f 1898, 
D UVAL, Cashier. 


~ NATIONAI L CITIZENS’ BANK 
York, June 24th, 1898. 
A dividend of THREE AND‘ ONE-HALF PERCENT 
has been declared payable to the stockholders ‘on and 
after July ist, 1898. D. C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK, 
ne 2ist, 1898. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a semi- 
annual dividend of FIVE PER CENT. upon the stock 





instant. The transfer books Ad be closed until July Ist. 
_GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier. — 


PHENIX NATIONAL BANK. 
NEw YORK, June 2ist, 1898. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of three (8) per cent., free from tax, payable on 
and after Friday, July ist, until which date the transfer 
books will be closed. 
ALFRED M. BU LL, Cashier. 
THE NATIONAL B ANK OF NORTH 
AMERICA, 
25 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
EIGHTY-NINTH a: 
ne 22d, 1898. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this Bank, 
heid this day, the usual semiannual ee of three 
per cent. was declared payable on July ist 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL BANK OF THE RE 
PUBLIC 








Nrw ¥ ORK, June 22d, 1898, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi- 
dend of four (4) per cent., free of tax, payable on and 
after Friday. July tst, 1898, “until which date the trans- 
fer books will be closed. 
Cc. H. STOUT, Cashier. 





THE NATIONAL BUTCHERS? AND DRO- 
VERS’ BANK- 


Yew YorK, June 22d, 1898. 
The Directors of this bank have this dav declared a 
semiannual dividend of THREE (3) PER CENT.., paya- 
ble on and after July 1st, 1898. 
The transfer books will remain closed until that date. 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 


THE SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK. 
New York, June 23d, 1898. 


The Board of Directors of this bank have this day de- 
clared the usual semiannual dividend of THREE (3) 
PER CENT., free from tax, payable on and after July 
ist, 1898, until which date the transfer books will re- 
main closed. JOHN F. THOMPSON, Cashier. 


THE SECOND N ATION A i BA NK O OF ' TH E 
CITY OF NEW YVORK. 
New York, June 23d, 1898. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a div- 
idend of Six (6) Per Cent., free of tax, out of the earn- 
ings of the current six months, payable on and after 
July 1st, 1898. 

Transfer books will be closed from date to July ist, 


1898, inclusive. 
J. 8. CASE, Cashier. 


~ SAVINGS BANKS. san 
THE {AMERICAN | SAVI Teh EB BANK. 


Ave,, cor. 

Interest atthe rate of Three and One- Half Per Cent. 
(34%) Per Annum will be credited depositors for three 
and six months ending June 20th, on all sums from #5 
to $3,000, payable July 18th. Bank open from 94. M. to 
4p. M., and on Monday evenings from 6 to 8 o’clock. 
Closes 12 Mm. on Saturdays. 

Money deposited on or before July 9th, will draw in- 
terested from July ist. 

T. HOAG, President. 


NIEL 
CLARENCE GOADBY, Treasurer. 
WM. IRWIN. Secretary. 


THE ney sey SAVINGS BANK, 
ad 130 Bowery. _ 
128TH COoNSECUTE E SEMTANNUAL 
DIVIDES 


New York. June 13th, 1898, 
A semiannual Dividend at the rate of FOUR PER 
YENT. per annum has been declared and will be 
credited to depositors on all sums of Five Dollars and 
upward and not exceeding. Three Thousand Dollars, 
which shall have been deposited at Jeast Three Months. 
on the first day of — next, and will be payable on or 
after Monday, July i8th 
Dividends not called for will be entitled to future 
dividends the same as a deposit. 
By order of the Board of Trustees. 
OHN P. TOWNSEND, President. 
ROBERT LEONARD, 


ISAAC P. MAILLER, eer Secretary. 








CITIES TS paving. BANK 
56 and 58 BOWERY, COR. NAL STREET 
EMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 
rdered that interest at the — 
ND ONE-HA LF (34) PER CENT. pe 
annum be paid to depositors on and after July 1sth 
on all sums of $5 and up to $3,000 which have re- 
mained on deposit for the three or six months ending 
June 30th. 189, in accordance with the by-laws and 
rules of the bank. Money m amy tt on or before July 
9th will draw interest ~~ 

NTARD, President. 


HENRY HASLER, Secreta. 
CHARLES W. HELD, Cashier. 





THE FR ANA LIN SAVINGS BANK, 
656 and 658 Kighth are. cor. 42d St. 
SEVENTY-STX SEMIANNUAL DIVIDEND. 

On and after Julv 18th, 1898, interest at the rate of 
THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per annum 
will be paid to depositors entitled thereto on all sums of 
$5 to $3,000. Bank open from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. dafly, and 
from 6 to8 p.m. on Monday. Closes at 12 . on Saturday. 
ASSETS, $8.021.467.93. TRPLUS, £769,425 .63. 

WM G. CONKLIN, Sec. A. TURNER, Pres. 


GREENWICH SAVINGS BANK, 


S. E. Cor. 6th Ave. and 16th St. 


Interest at the rate of THREE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. per annum will be credited depositors for 
the six months and three months ending June 30th, 1898, 
on all sums from five dollars to three ‘thousand dollars 
entitled thereto under the by-laws, payable July 18th, 
1898. 





JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, President. 
JAMES QUINLAN, Treasurer. 
B. OGDEN CHISOLM, Secretary. 
Deposits made before July 10th, 1898, will draw inter- 
est from July Ist, 1898. 


IRVING SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 


115 Chambers St., New York City. 


The Trustees of this institution have declared inter- 
est on all sums remaining on deposit during the three 
and six months ending June 30th, 1898, at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum on amounts from $1 to 
£3,000, payableon and after Monday, July 18th. 1898. 
Deposits made on or before July 10th will draw interest 
from July ist. 


W.H. B. TOTTEN, President. 
- BYRON | LATIMER, Secretary. 


Manhattan 


Savings Institution. 
No. 644 BROADWAY. 


oI 
NEw YORK, June 2oth, 1898. 


94th Semi-Annual Dividend. 


The Trustees of this Institution have 
declared interest at the rate of THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. per 
annum on all sums not exceeding $3,000 
remaining on deposit during the three 
or six months ending on the 3oth inst., 
payable on and after the third Monday 
in July next. 

JOSEPH BIRD, President. 

FRANK G. STILES, Secretary. 


METROPOLITAN SAVINGS BANK. | 
3 THtrRD AVE. (Opp. Cooper Institute), 
CHARTERED 1882, 90TH DIVIDEND. 
1898. 


INTEREST FOR THE HALF-YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 250TH, 1898, at the rate of 
OUR PER CENT. PER ANNUS 
will be credited = pny entitled thereto i the 


by-laws of the bank on sums r- A to $3,000. 
INTEREST PAYABLE JULY 2TH. sand 
NEY DEPOSITED on or Tales ity 9th, will 


pe. interest from yt Ist, 189 
WM. ws RRELL, Pres’t. 
JONATHAN B. CURREY, Sec 


SEAMEN’S BANK FOR SAVINGS, 


74 and 76 Wall Street. 


The Trustees have ordered that interest be paid to de- 
positors entitled thereto under the by-laws, and in ac- 
cordance with the savings-banks laws, for the six 
months ending June 30th, 1898. as follow 

On accounts not exceeding three thousand dollars at 

the rate of FOUR PERCENT. pera 

On accounts larger than three thousend, dollars and 
which exceeded said amount prior to the limitation of 
—. by apennpe - — rate of TWO AND A HALF 








an 
Payable on and after } Monday, July 18th, 1898. 


WILLIAM C. STURGES, President. 
DANIEL BARNES, Cashier. 
New York, June, 22d, 1898. 


Union Dime Savings Institution, 
BROADWAY, 32D ST. & SIXTH AVENUE, 
GREELEY SQUARE, NEW YORK. 





Interest threé and one-half per cent. 
from $5 to $3,000. Credited July rst, 
payable July 21st, or any time later. 


CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, 
President. 
George N. Birdsall, Treasurer. 
Francis M. Leake, Secretary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE AMERICAN BELL TELEPHONE 
COMPANY. 


A Dividend of Three Dollars per share and an extra 
Dividend of One and a half Dollars per share, will be paid 
on Friday, July 15th, 1898, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on Thursday, June 30th, 1898. 

The transfer books will be closed from July ist to 
July 15th, 1898, both days included. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
Boston, June 15th, 1898. 


CANADA SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
COMPANY, 
Grand Central Station, 
New York, June 22d, 1898. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have declared 
a Dividend of ONE PER CENT upon its Capital Stock, 
payable at this office on the first day of August next, to 
shareholders of record at 8 p.m. on the 30th day of June 
when the transfer books will be closed. The books will 
be reopened on Friday, July 15th, at 10 o’clock, a.m. 
C. F. COX, Treasurer, 











(861) 21 
“CENTRAL PACIFIC STOCK. 


THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY will, on and 
after July ist, 1898, against delivery of Dividend War- 
rant No, 34, appertaining to certificates of stock of the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company, pay to persons pre- 
senting the same, ONE-HALF OF ONE PER CENT. of 
the par value of the stock represented by such certifi- 


cates, respectively. 
T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


THE CHICAGO, ROCK IRL AND AND 
PAC C RAILWAY COMPANY. 
OFFICE OF THE TREASU Mt re 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 23d, 1898. 
A quarterly dividend of $1.25 per share will be paid 
August ist next to the shareholders of this Company’s 
stock, registered on the closing of the transfer books, 
on their holdings as increased on June 30th, 1898, in pur- 
suance of Bg of the Board of Directors, 
adopted May 30th, 1898, providing for the distribution to 
stockholders of additional stock to the extent of 10 per 
cent. of their present holdin 
The transfer books will be closed at 3 0’clock P.M. on 
the 29th day of June, and reopened at 10 o’clock a.m. on 
the 1ith day of July next. 
J.¥F. PHIL LIPS, Treasurer. 


DELAWARE, “LACKAWANNA A 
WESTERN &.R. CO.—NeEw York. June Mth. 1898. 
—A dividend “of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS per 
cent —— the capital stock of this Company will be 
paid July 2th. 

Treaster books be close at 12o0’clock July 9th, and 
reopen July 20th, 

PREDERIC K H. GIBBENS, Treasurer. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRU OF, a OMPANY, 
234 FIFTH AVENUE. 
Bronch Office, 66 Wrentinne. 
Kew Y ORK, June 14th, 1898, 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
semi annual dividend of THKEE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. from net earnings, on the capital stock of 
this Comaeny payable July 1st, 1898, to stockholders of 
record of June 20th, 1898. Transfér books will close 
June 20th, 1898, at 3 P. M. and reopen July 2d, 1898. 
_FR ED’K L. ELDRIDGE, Secretary. 
THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. 
Treasurer’s Office, Grand Central Depot. 
New YorK, June 22d, 1898. 
The Board of Directors of this Company have de- 
clared a semiannual dividend of THREE AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. on its capital stock, payable at this 
office on Friday, the 29th day of July next, to the Stock- 
holders of record at 3 o’clock p.m. on Thursday. the 30th 
instant, at which time the transfer books will be closed, 
to be re-opened on the morning of Thursday, the 14th 


day of July next. 
E. D. WORC ESTER, Treasurer. 
THE MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE. GRAND CENTRAL STATION. 
New York, June 22d, 1898. 
THE BOARD of DIRECTORS of this Company have 
declared a Dividend of TWO PER CENT. upon its Cap- 
ital Stock, payable at this office on Friday, the 29th 
day of July next, to Stockholders of record at:3 P.M. on 
Thursday, the 3th day of June, at which time the 
Transfer Books wiil be closed. The books will be re- 
opened on the morning of Thursdav, the 14th day of 
July next. D. A, WATERMAN, Treasurer. 


NEW YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON 
RIVER RAILROAD CO. 
Office of the Treasurer, 
New ¥ork, June 224, 1898, 
The Board of Directors of this company, at a meeting 
held this day, declared a dividend of ONE PERCENT. 
on its capital stock, payable at this office on the 15th day 
of July next to stockholders of record at three 


o’clock Pp. M. on the 30th inst., at which time the trans- 
fer books will be closed to be reopened at ten o’clock 
A.M.. on the 16th day of July next. 

E. Vv. W. ROSSITE R, Treasurer. 





ya | ¢ E OF 
THE sou THER P CGIFIC COMPANY, 
23 BROAD ST. (Mills Building). 

cou PONS DUE JULY Ist, 1898, from the following 
bonds will be paid on and after that date at this office :— 

Central Pacific ist mortgage. 

Western Pacific Ist mortgage. 

California and Oregon ist mortgage ext. 

Oregon and California ist mortgage. 

Northern Railway Co. ist mortgage. 

Stockton and Copperopolis ist mortgage. 

Southern Pacific of Arizona ist mortgage. 

Southern Pacific of New Mexico ist mortgage. 

Texas and New Orleans consols. 

Loutsiana Western Ist mortgage. 

Morgan’s Louis. and Texas R. R. and S. S. Co. ist 


mortgage. 

South Pacific Coast ist mortgage. 

California Pacific Ist mortgage. 

California Pacific 2d aa 

California Pacific 3d mortg 

Market Street Cable Ry. ng ist mortgage. 

Coupons due July 1, 1898, from the following bonds 
will be paid after that date by the Central Trust Com- 


San Antonio and Aransas Pass ist mortgage. 
Houstun and Texas Central Ist mortgage. 
Austin and Northwestern lst mortgage. 

N. T. SMITH, Treasurer. 


St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Co, 

38 Broad St., New York, June 2th, 1898. 
At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Directors, helc this day, a dividend of TWO 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. on the First Preferred 
Stock of the Company was declared, payable July 15th, 
1898, to the holders of record of the first Preferred 
Stock at the closing of the transfer books on July ist, 


The transfer books for First Preferred Stock will 
close July ist, 1898, at 3 P.., = will reopen July 16th, 
1898, at 10 A.M. W.S. WILSON, Secretary. 


54 Wall St., N. Y., June 20th, 1898. 

The above- qnonticned dividend of TWO AND ONE- 
HALF PER CENT. will be payable on July 15th 1898, 
to holders of record at the close of business, on Jul 
ist. 1898, on the b»oks of the Voting Trustees for Certi- 
ficates of First Preferred Stock of the St. Joseph and 
Grand Island Railway Company. 

The transfer books of the Voting Trustees for Certi- 
ficates for First Preferred Stock will close + e- 
1°98, at 3 Pp. M.. and will reopen July 16th, 1898. a 
CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF NEW *yoRK: 
Agents for Voting Trustees.- 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO. 
NEw YORK, June 8th, 1898. 
Dividend No. 119. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PERCENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 20th day of June inst. 

The transfer books willbe closed at 3 o'clock on the 
afternoon of June 2th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of July ist next. 

A. R. BREWER, Ac tag Treasurer. 


OFFICE OF THE 
WESTINGHOUSE RLBC TRIC &™M EG. 00. 
1% BROADWAY, NEW YO Y., June 22d, 

At a meeting of ag —— ms biree tors of this Cos om- 
pany. held this day, it 
eek ros 2 guarterl riers of ONE AND 
TH REE-QUAR T. (1% per cent.) upon 
the Preferred eae of ie Caos be declared paya- 
ble on July ist to stockholders ofrecord, and that the 
ransfer books for the Preferred Stock be closed on 
June th, 1898, at 10 o’clock p.m., and opened on July 





2d, 1898, at 10 o'clock a.m. 
PH, FERD. KOBBE, Treasurer. 
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REORGANIZATION OF 


The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company 


The undersigned Committee, at the request of holders of a large amount of the securities, has been for a long 
time past engaged in an examination of the affairs of The Baltimore and Ohio System and the relative value and 
earning capacity of the various lines comprised therein, with a view to formulating a plan of reorganization 
therefor which should fairly recognize the rights of all security holders, and at the same time bring the fixed 
charges of the reorganized Company safely within the net earning capacity of the system. Much time and 
attention have been devoted to acquiring full and accurate information as to all details, including a careful 
examination of the Company’s accounts for the period of nine years and six months, made by Mr. Stephen Little 
on behalf of the Committee. The aim of the Committee has been to formulate a plan for the reorganization of 
the system which should accomplish the following results: 

(a) The reduction of the fixed charges to a limit safely within the net earning capacity of the reor- 
ganized properties ; 

(b) Adequate capital for present and future requirements ; 

(c) The payment of floating debt and provision for existing car-trust obligations ; 

(ad) The preservation of the integrity of the system as far as the same can be economically and 
advantageously accomplished and such control of the reorganized Company as shall secure a satisfactory 
management of the property for a period ef years. 

Having these objects in view, a planhas been prepared and Messrs. Speyer & Co., and Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co., of New York, and Messrs. Speyer Brothers, of London, have been selected by the Committee to act as 
Reorganization Managers to carry out the plan. 

Messrs. Louis Fitzgerald, Henry Budge, Edward R. Bacon, and William A. Read have been appointed an 
Advisory Committee to continue and complete the work ef the Reorganization Committee and to consult and 
co-operate with the Reorganization Managers. Any vacancy in the Advisory Committee occasioned by death, 
resignation, or otherwise may be filled by the joint action of the Reorganization Manugers and of the remaining 
members of the Advisory Committee. 

The undersigned recommend the prompt acceptance of the plan, believing that its consummation will result to 
the best interests of all security holders, and will place this important property upon a sound and conservative basis. 

New York, June 22d, 1898. LOUIS FITZGERALD, 
AUGUST BELMONT, 
EDWARD R. BACON, 
HENRY BUDGE, 
EUGENE DELANO, 
WILLIAM A READ, 
HOWLAND DAVIS, 


Reorganization Committee. 





To the Holders of the Following Bonds, ani and Stocks: 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Bonds, Lean of 1853, Extended to 1935 at 
Four Per Cent. 

Baltimore and Ohice Railroad Company 100-Year Five Per Cent. Consolidated Mort- 
gage Bonds of 1888. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six Per Cent. Loan of 1872, Due 
March ist, 1902. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Six Per Cent. Lean of 1874, Due May 
ist, 1910. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Loan of 1879, Due April 1st, 
1919 (Acceunt Parkersburg Branch Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Five Per Cent. Bonds, Loan of 1885 (Account 
Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Four and One-Half Per Cent. Terminal Mort- 
gage Bonds of 1894. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Four and One-Half Per Cent. Loan of 
1883, Philadelphia Branch. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Sterling Five Per Cent. Loan of 1877, Due June 
ist, 1927 (Ascount Baltimore and Ohio and Chicago Railroad Company). 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company First Preferred Stock. 

Baltimere and Ohie Railroad Company Second Preferred Stock. 

Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company Common Stock. 

Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Bonds, Extended to 
1946 at Four Per Cent. 

Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad Company First Mortgage Seven Per Cent. Bonds, 
due July 1st, 1898. 

Pittsburg and Connellsville Railroad Company Six Per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage 
Bonds. 

Akron and Chicage Junction Railroad Company First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds, 

Akron and Chicago Junction Railroad Company Preferred Stock. 

WashingtonjCity and Point Lookout Railroad Company Six Per Cent Bonds. 

Matured and Unpaid Coupons, or claims for interest on registered bonds, appertaining 
to any of the above-named Bends except these of the Washington City and Point 
Loekeout Railroad Company, may be deposited separate from the Bonds as herein- 
after stated. 


As stated in the foregoing announcement of the Reorganization Committee, a plan has been prepared, with 
our joint approval and co-eperation, for the reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company’s 
System; and, in conformity with an arrangement with the Committee, the undersigned have undertaken to act 
as Reorganization Managers to carry out the plan. 

The plan provides for the creation of the following new securities: 

FIRST 
$70,000,000 PRIOR LIEN THREE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, DUE 1925. 

These bonds will bear interest from July Ist, 1898, and are to be secured by a mortgage upon the Main Line 
and Branches, Parkersburg Branch and Pittsburg Division when acquired by the New Company, covering about 
1,017 miles of first track, and about 964 miles of second, third, and fourth tracks and sidings, and also all the equip- 
ment now owned by the Company, of the value of upwards of $20,000,000 or hereafter acquired in any manner 
except by the use of the $34,000,000 reserved First Mortgage Bonds, as hereinafter stated. 

The right will be reserved to issue, after January Ist, 1902, not to exceed $5,000,000 additional of these bonds, 
at the rate of not exceeding $1,000,000 a year, for the enlargement, betterment or extension of the properties 
covered by the Prior Lien Mortgage, or for the acquisition of additions thereto. 

In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railway, the execution of the plan will not for 
that reason necessarily be postponed, but the existing bonds upon such line deposited under the plan may be 
pledged under the Prior Lien Mortgage, as security for the bonds issued thereunder, until such line of railway 
shall be acquired by the New Company and subjected to the lien of said mortgage. 

The Prior Lien Bonds are to be applied as follows: 
ee I I i os cconkcpntwnsconsegstsnéensscsh ins osccchebenenvaccébbosecbssdareeyed 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of plan 





SECOND. 
$63,000,000 FIRST MORTGAGE FIFTY-YEAR FOUR PER CENT. GOLD BONDS. 


These bonds will bear interest from July ist, 1898, and are to be secured by a mortgage which will be a first 
lien on the Philade!phia, Chicago, and Akron divisions and branches, and the Fairmount, Morgantown and Pitts- 
burg Railroad, covering about 570 miles of first track, and about 332 miles of second, third and fourth tracks and 
sidings, and also on the properties now included in the present Baltimore and Ohio Terminal Mortgage of 1894, 
when said lines and properties are acquired by the New Company; also on the Baltimore Belt Railroad, if and 
when the same shall ve acquired by the New Company ; and a lien subject to the Prior Lien Mortgage upon the 
lines, property and equipment covered by the latter. 

The right will be reserved to increase the amount of these bonds to $90,000,000 for the enlargement, better- 
ment or extension of the railroads and properties covered by the Prior Lien Mortgage, and also those covered by 
the First Mortgage, or for the acquisition of extensions or additions thereto or equipment for use thereon, at the 
rate of not exceeding $1,500,000 a year for the first four years after the organization of the New Company, and at 
the rate of not exceeding $1,000,000 a year thereafter. The right will also be reserved to call in and redeem all or 
any part of the First Mortgage Bonds after twenty-five years at 105, and also to issue not to exceed $75,000,000 
additional of said bonds or such lesser amvunt as may be required to retire the Prior Lien bonds when due. 

In case delay should occur in acquiring any of the said lines of railway or properties to be included under the 
First Mortgage as above stated, the execution of the plan will not for that reason necessarily be postponed, but 
the existing bonds upon such line or property deposited under the plan may be pledged under the First Mortgage, 
as security for the bonds issued thereunder, until such line or property shall be acquired by the New Company, 
and subjected to the lien of said First Mortgage. 

The First Mortgage Bonds are to be applied as follows: 

In partial exchange for existing bonds 


sehapetbcekabiebardvtbbapy car bietaesadessasvenne cerccccescccneccccccccs 06,004,505 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements of plan bsp en chin denshowhpastbedebandackpertdsabtnaan 12,450,000 
For contingencies (any surplus to New Company)..............-eseeeee Os ev eccccesseesveccccccees soeccee Soe 1,165,465 
"$50,000,000 

ET EIEN) Sa-Su cibactncbcenbocessiapsdes coche onscccddeteanhbcebeb thhnusssiaabie scbiniats 7,000,000 
$57,000,000 

Reserve to be issued only to retire Baltimore Belt Line 58...................ccceseecesccecceveeces ~ebsaweee 6,000,000 
$63,000,000 


Nore.—The properties, covered by the Baltimore Belt Line mortgage \ will be leased at a rental equivalent to 
interest at 4 per cent. on the existing Belt Line 5 per cent. bonds, wn s to be in full payment of said interest. 
The rental agreement will provide that, in con8ideration of the rental, the New Company shall have an option to 
ranches all the said Belt Line 5 per cent. bonds at eer and accrued interest at eet rene within 5 years on me 
60) days’ notice, and that, in case the Company shall nt purchase such bonds within the five years specified, 
mds. 


wilt at the termination of that period assume the ultimate payment, when due, of the principal of such 


fHE INDEPENDENT 





June 30, 1898 


THIRD. 
$40,000,000 FOUR PER CENT. NON-CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK. 
This stock will be entitled to receive non-cumulative dividends at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum before the 
payment of any dividend on the Commen Stock. This stock will be applied as follows: 





For Reorganization purposes...........+.+++++ Endovbbskedeoes bossckubivciuenachekedes ouea> Sede danvanbuneonets +++ $17,218,700 
Purchased by Syndicate to provide cash requirements Of plan...............scceeeceeeesees Sabi bb bessice Shank - 16,450,000 

For adjustment with various outstanding bondholders’ and stockholding niin contingencies, ete., 
etc. (any surplus to New Company)..........csecccccecccccccccceccsccescsscccesecs Sob Senuns beiphdp o eeeens 1,881,300 
$35,000,000 
Reserve for New Company............+++ ebeadarisbos Raesev ehh cweesas cdke abesvnatedsianne gies duedeyeeesbegendneks 5,000,000 
$40,000,000 

FOURTH. 
$35,009,000 COMMON STOCK. 
This stock will be applied as follows: 

For Reorganization purposes. ............s.ceereeceeeees Pen kedebeesGbebechh davis hocahsesbandesesbeoseted « $31,178,000 


For adjustment outstanding securities, contingencies, etc. (any surplus to New Company). 3,822,000 
$85,000,000 
In order to establish such control of the Reorganized Company as shall secure a satisfactory management of 
the property for a period of years, both classes of stock of the New Company (except such shares as may be dia- 
posed of to qualify directors) shall be vestedin the following five Voting Trustees for the period of five years: 
William Salomon, Abraham Wolff,J. Kennedy Tod, Louis Fitzgerald and Charles H. Coster; although the Voting 
Tiustees in their discretion may deliver the stock at an earlier date, as provided in the Trust Agreement. In the 
m ‘anwhile the Voting Trustees are to deliver their certificates in the usual form. 

The basis of exchange of existing bonds and of sale of new stock is shown in the following table: 





ACTUAL PERCENT- 















































AGE FOR STERLING 
Eacu $1,000 on £200 RECEIVES 1ssuzs. FIGURED 
AT $4 3 
we | eee oe | See [se /PeslBBa 
EXISTING BONDS AND STOCK TO BE DEPOSITED. fag bss 3 tes BES 28s nag tes 
* BRO | “wo SES] G&S a¥3 Evs 23 
4 ry --) i Exe Cus Oy a | i pus 
= as 3 los] OSs] ae earch 
© | oSe | oSs |sob| p55 |p Se eee | eSE 
OAS | OAS |oMO| GMO | PHO | O45 | BNO 
Zz Zz A A a |A z 
P. Ct.\P. Ct.| P.Ct. 
Baltimore and Ohio Loan of 1853, Extended.............. $10 00 | $1,025 | $125 | $140 | 
Consolidated Mortgage, 5 per cent.| 2088 1050 125 | 
- sé Sterling Loan of 1872... . 19 47 | 1,020 120 ae 104.79 | 12.88) 4.11 
- x Sterling Loan of 1874.. 973) 1,120 120 | 160 |........| 115.07! 12.88] 16.44 
se ” Parkersburg Branch Bonds 15.00 | 1,050 125 | 
Pittsburg & Connellsville ist Extende 2000 { 1,025) 125] 40 
Pittsburg & y= oy mag fone 1st 7s, not extended 3510} 1,000 125 | 
Baltimore & AMEN AEE TENG 0:05:00 400 daaiweiecweines-e 20 83 1,000 125 | 100 
oe s Connellvile eeenaeated Mortgage 6 per 
hug) dade Ubind peNGSENst caw eer bepevesbebensnses 29 20 1,025 hey eae 105.31 | ey 55 
Chicag ‘0 Division 5 per cent.......... 4 06 100 1,070 | 100 |........ 10.27 | 109.93) 10.27 
Philadelphia Division, 414 pet bans 10 95 |........ 1,000 | 265 20222). 102.74] 27. 
Baltimore & Ohio 43¢ per cent. Teriiiai Bonds of —- BT |.....00e 1,000 | 
Akron & Chicago Junction Bon B88 |......5 1,000 | 250 
Akron & Chicago Junction, a Stock.. * pee 250 | $1,000 s| 
Washington City and Point Lookout Bonds igs 500 | 1,000 
Depositors of old ist Preferred Stock may pure hase 
from Syndicate, o Je ent of $2 per share deposited.|........|........ eee 750 | 
Deposttors of old 2 referred Stock may purchase | 
from Syndicate, on payment of $20 per share deposited.|........ TORE RETR 200 | 1,500 
Depositors of old Common Stock may purchase from 
Syndicate, on payment of $20 per share deposited. .... Soulinoplineswareloseicee «+ | 2001 1,000 

















As stated in the plan, holders of First and Second Preferred and Common Stock of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company may purchase from the Syndicate new preferred and common stock, by depositing their old 
stocks with the Mercantile Trust Company, or the London and Westminster Bark, Limited, its agency in London, 
on the following terms: As consideration for shares of the New Company depositors of B. & O. First Prefer- 
red Stock must pay $2 per share deposited; depositors of B & O. Second Preferred Stock must pay $20 per share 

ited; and d s of B.& O.Common Stock must pay $20 per share deposited. Such payments must be 
made by depositors in not less than three installments, at least thirty days apart, when and as called for by adver- 
tisement published in each instance at least twice a week for two weeks in at least two daily newspapers in New 
York, Baltimore and London respectively. 

Deposited bonds must carry all coupons (or claims for interest on registered bonds) maturing on or after July 
1st, 1898 (except the First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds of the Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Com- 
pany, which must also carry all matured and unpaid coupons). All matured and unpaid coupons and claims for 
interest on registered bonds (excepting the unpaid coupons on the First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds of the 
Washingvon City and Point Lookout Railroad Company), may be deposited separate from the bonds, and the same 
will be paid in cash as soon as practicable after the plan is declared operative, with i on such and 
claims for interest at the rate of five per cent. per annum from the date of maturity up to the date when the same 
are finally paid. Interest will also be paid in cash upon the completion of the reorganization on all deposited bonds 
(excepting the First Mortgage Six Per Cent. Bonds of the Washington City and Point Lookout Railroad Com- 
pany), at a rate provided in the old bonds up to July 1st, 1898, from the coupon date last preceding. 

The Syndicate will purchase such coupons and claims for interest on registered bonds matured prior to July 
ist, 1898, frem holders who do not desire to deposit the same under the plan (provided and so soon as the bonds to 
which the coupons or claims for interest appercain have been deposited), at their face value, with interest at the 
rate of five per cent. per annum, from the respective dates of maturity of such coupons or claims for interest to 
date of purchase, provided such coupons and claims for interest shall be presented for sale to the Syndicate at the 
office of the Mercantile Trust Company in New York or at its London agency above mentioned, on or before July 
22d, 1898. 

The Syndicate has agreed to purchase for cash, upon the plan being declared operative, all Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company One-Hundred-Year Five Per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds deposited under the plan, 
whose holders prefer to accept cash rather than to take the new securities, at the price (in New York) of 110 and 
interest accrued and unpaid since the maturity of the last-paid coupon, provided the depositors of such bonds 
shall signify their election to receive cash as above stated, by presenting their Certificates of Deposit at the office 
of the Mercantile Trust Company in New York orat its London agency, above specified, within sixty days from 
the time the plan shall actually be issued to be stamped as electing to accept such cash payment. Such deposit- 
ors will thereupon be entitled to receive such cash payment so soon as the plan is declared operative, upon surren- 
der of their Certificates of Deposit so stamped. 


The fixed charges of the Company for the year ending June 30th, 1897, as reported by the Receivy- 
CFS, WETC.........020005 aosbeabisivses Peds vcevarles ess edee sedantseneciamdaeedkeonxe edie es shsieae 
The annual fixed charges, upon aiieatide of the eel il and re- 
tirement of existing bonds as proposed, it is estimated, will be.. 








$7,771,111 


6,252,351 


Decrease of annual fixed charges............ GneWs soodecnvessessegue yithe cunseweeuns aienseabped $1,518,760 








The Company, as shown by Mr. Stephen Little’s expert examination and report, dated July 
11th, 1896, from September 80th, 1888, to November 30th, 1595,a period of seven years and two 
months, earned, net, including miscellaneous income, a yearly average of $7,234,000, without de- 
duction, however, of average taxes amounting to $437,000. 

The net earnings for the year ending June 30th, 1897, were, including miscellaneous income...... 
(For the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1897, equipment of the Company valued on its books 
at $1,155,829.95 was put out of service and charged, not to operating expenses, but to “ Profit 
and Loss,” because it represented the depreciation of a number of years. As against this, 
however, extraordinary expenses—estimated at not less than &750,000—for the maintenance 
of the property generally, were incurred during the year, and charged to operation. For 
the year 1898, as stated in the annual report of last year, all equipment when put out of serv- 
ice is replaced with equipment of equal value, as shown on the books of the Company, and 
the cost thereof charged to “* Mai of Equi t.”") 

The net earnings from the property for the present fiscal year (Aprii, May and June approxi- 
mated have, notwithstanding liberal charges for maintenance), as compared with the same 
period of the preceding fiscal year, increased......................+ peneee a pierebe $1,443,909 

Miscellaneous income decreased. ............cesccececesecececcereeceseencseees 62,114 


$6,593,990 





WOE IMOTSRIS. 0 vecerccccccsoccccccccseesscvccssepecccssccsccsecescccccscccccccesvescescosece 
Estimated net earnigs, for the fiscal year “ene June 30th, 1898, inclu- 
ding miscellaneous income. ................-..cccceeesceecensceeteeeees shosgeneneinn seeee $7,975,785 





1,381,795 





(Taxes not deducted, they being included in fixed charges.) 
frcm which, however, will have to be deducted the sum of about $251,000, representing the decrease in the amount 
of miscellaneous income which will be occasioned by the proposed sale of securities in the treasury and the can- 
ce lation of sinking-fund investments under the reorganization. The fixed charges of the new company will thus 
be well within the past net income of the property—even that of the last fiscal year of extreme depression. The 
he vy company will be relieved from floating debt and the embarrassment of car and wheelage trust payments, and 
wi 1 start, not only with a substantial working cash capital, but also with power to provide facilities for the in- 
ercase of business. The by-laws of the new company will provide that its accounts shall be audited annually by 
accountants ef established reputation. 

A Syndicate has been formed to furnish the cash required to provide for unpaid interest, existing car trusts, 
receivers’ certificates, floating debt, and other outstanding obligations, improvements, equipment-working capital 
and other purposes of the new company, and also to purchase new securities not taken by holders of certain of, 
the existing bonds. 

The M ile Trust C y of New York will act as Depositary under the plan, and the London and West- 
minster Bank, Limited, will act as its agent for the purpose of receiving deposits in London, England. All 
holders of bonds and stock affected by the plan may deposit their securitieson and after June 30th, 1898, 
either with the Mercantile Trust Company, at its office, No. 120 Broadway, in the City of New York, or at its 
agency, the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, 41 Lothbury, London, England, and will receive reorganiza- 
tion certificates of deposit therefor. Application will be made in due course to list such certificates of deposit 
upon the New York and London Stock Exchanges. 











* Interest at the rate provided in the old bonds, from the date of the last matured coupon next preceding 
July ist, 1898, uP to the date when the new bonds begin to bear interest, namely: July ist, , exclusive of pre- 
viowsly matured coupons otherwise provided for as stated below, 























June 30, 18098 


Participation under the plan of reorganization in any respect whatsoever is dependent upon the deposits of 
securities as above within such time as may be fixed by the Managers, and the plan will embrace only securities so 
deposited. Copies of the agreement and and plan of reorganization are now ready for distribution, and all 
security holders are invited to obtain them from the undersigned, or from the Depositary or its London agency, as 
all depositors are bound thereby, without regard to this circular; and the plan and agreement set forth in detail 
many features which it is impracticable to condense into this circular, but which are of much importance to 
security holders. 

We believe that the prompt consummation of the plan will result to the best interests of all security holders: 
and will place the administration of this property on a sound and conservative basis. Any further information con- 
nected with the reorganization which may be desired by security holders will be furnished on application at the 
offices of any of the undersigded, or at the office of the Depositary or its London agency. 

Dated New YORK, June 22d, 1898. 


SPEYER & CO., 


go Broad Street. New York. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


27 Pine Street, New York. 


SPEYER BROTHERS, 


7 Lothbury, London. 


Reorganization 
Managers. 


Counsel to Reorganization Managers. 
Seward, Guthrie & Steele, ; 


40 Wall Street; 


Evarts, Choate & Beaman, 


52 Wall Street; 
Freshfields & Williams, London. 





To the Holders of Bonds or Stocks of the following-named Railroad 


Companies : 
Columbus and Cincinnati Midland Railroad Co. 
Central Ohio Railroad Co. 

Newark, Somerset & Straitsville Railroad Co. 

Sandusky, Mansfield & Newark Railroad Co. 

Schuylkill River, East Side Railroad Co. 

Winchester & Potomac Railroad Co. 

Winchester & Strasburg Railroad Co. 

Referring to the plan and agreement for the reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
dated June 22d, 1898, holders of the securities of the above-named railroads are requested to communicate at once 
with the undersigned Advisory Committee, giving the amount of their holdings, and stating how the same are 
held. 

In order to deal with the holders of these leased-line securities, it is d d y to ider each case 
separately and upon its merits. After hearing from the holders of a large proportion of each class of securities 
the matter of adjust t will be idered. 








LOUIS FITZGERALD, | 


EDWARD R. BACON, | japisory ©; 


THE INDEPENDENT 
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The coupon on the present bonds, due April ist, 1898, viz.: $30 with interest thereon at 5 per cent. per annum, 
to be likewise paid in cash as soon as practicable after the Plan is declared operative, or, if the holders so desires, 
such coupon will be purchased by a Syndicate for cash as soon as the bond has been deposit€d (but not after July 
22d, 1898), at its face value with interest at 5 per cent. 

If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satisfactory to you, will you please sign 
an “ Assent”’ for the bonds held by you, and return the same to our office with the least possible delay. 

If you wish us to sell to the Syndicate the coupon due April ist, 1898, from the bonds which we have received 


from you, please so indicate at the foot of the “‘ Assent.” 
J. P. MORGAN & CO. 








Tothe Holders of Our Certificates of Deposit for the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company Four and One-Half Per Cent. 
First Mortgage Terminal Gold Bonds of 1894, 
Issued under Bondholders’ Agreement, 
. Dated 30th of September, 1897. 


A proposed Plan and Agreement for the Reorganization of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, dated 
June 22d, 1898, a copy of which is herewith inclosed, has been most carefully considered by us, under which each 
of the above bonds will receive $1,000 new First Mortgage 4 percent. Gold Bonds in exchange for each $1,000 
First Mortgage 4 per cent. Gold Terminai Bond. We recommend the same to you for your prempt acceptance. 

Under your Bondholders’ Agreement of September 30th, 1897, it is provided that if there shall be proposed to 
our satisfaction any scheme of reorganization or readjustment, we may with the assent (to be manifested by ex- 
press approval, or by a failure within two weeks to express dissent) of the holders of the certificates of deposit rep- 
resenting 60 per cent. in amount of the deposited bonds, come in under such reorganization. 

The inclosed Plan and Agreement is deemed satisfactory by us. We request, therefore, your assent thereto 
in writing. 

Unless, within two weeks from the date of mailing this notice to you and of the first advertisement of this 
notice in two London newspapers, you notify us of your dissent, we will presume, conclusively, that you have 
assented to our deposit of your bonds under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization. 

Your bonds will accordingly be so deposited by us, if sixty per cent. of the bonds with us deposited shall assent 
in writing to the deposit under said Plan and Agreement. 

If notified by any depositor within two weeks from the date hereof, in writing, of his dissent, we will return 
him the bonds deposited with us, upon surrender of our certificate of deposit, thus ending all future obligation to 
such dissenting bondholder. 

If we are not notified of your dissent within the time named, upon receipt by us in exchange for your bonds, of 
certificates of deposit issued under said Plan and Agreement of Reorganization, we will deliver the same to you, 
without further charge, upon surrender to us of our own certificates. 

We solicit, most earnestly, a very prompt expression, in writing, of yeur assent or dissent. Unless notified to 
the contrary by you, we will deposit all coupons of assenting bonds maturing prior to the ist July, 1898, upon 
depositing such bonds under the Plan. 

Having thus obtained from depositing bondholders the opportunity to secure terms of settlement deemed sat- 
isfactory by us, we notify you that after the expiration of two weeks from the mailing of this notice and first ad- 





HENRY BUDGE, | 
WILLIAM A, READ, 
WILLIAM C. GULLIVER, Counsel to Advisory Committee. 
ALVIN W,. KRECH, Secretary, 120 Broadway, New York. 





THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Five Per Cent. Consolidated Mortgage Bonds, Issued Under Mortgage 
Dated December roth, 1887. 
(Known as Bonds of 1988.) 





NEw York, June 22d, 1898. 


To the Holders of Certificates issued under the Bondholders’ Agree- 
ment dated November ist, 1897; representing B. & O, 5% Con- 
solidated [Mortgage Bonds of 1988; 


Referring to our circular of November ist, 1897, in which we invited the holders of the above-described bondg 
to deposit them so that we might take all necessary steps for the protection of their interests, we have now to 
state that a Plan has been issued for the reorganization of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 

This Plan, in our opinion, fully recogni the rights of the Consolidated Bonds. The terms thereby secured 
for them are entirely satisfactory to us, and we feel that they should be to you, and that the bonds we represent 
should be deposited under said Plan. 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of November Ist, 1897, under which your bonds are deposited and 
especially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (subdivision 6) thereof, it is necessary before we take any further steps in 
the line indicated that we shall have the assent of 75 per cent. in amount of the holders of the above-mentioned 
certificates. 

As will be seen on eaamination of the Plan (copies of which may be obtained at our offices), the offer to the 
Consolidated Mortgage bondholders (for each present bond of $1.000 with all unpaid coupons or interest) is sub- 

stantially: 

$1,050 in new “ Prior Lien 34 per cent. "’ bonds. i Bearing interest 

— “First Mtge.4 " “ oF from July 1st, 1898. 
8 ‘ Preferred Stock Trust Certificates. 
20.88 “ Cash (on pletion of reor; 








ion) for interest to July ist, 1898 ; 

or, at the option of depositors (to be signified within sixty daysfrom the time the plan 
shall be actually issued), $1,100 cash for principal, together with cash for all accrued 
interest to time of payment, such payment to be made upon the plan being declared 
operative. 

If you agree with the views herein expressed, and the offer made is satisfactory to you, will you please sign 


with the least possible delay, an “ Assent”’ for the bonds held by you and deliver same to Messrs. J. P. MORGAN 
& CO., 23 Wall Street, New York. 


Holders of certificates desiring to accept the cash offer for the principal of the bonds 
represented thereby will please so signify at the foot of the“ Assent’? Inall other cases 
we shall understand that they elect to accept the new securities for the principal of the 


resent beuds. 

si tics J. P,. MORGAN & CO., 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BARING, MAGOUN & Co.° 


Lonpon, June 22d, 1898. 
Having jointly made an issue of the above-described bonds in this market, under date of May 15th, 1888, simul- 
taneously with that made in New York by our respective representatives, who have signed the above circular, we 
strongly recommend all holders of certificates for such bonds to assent to the terms proposed for the bonds under 
the plan of reorganization. Signed “ Assents” may be sent to Messrs. J. S. Morgan & Co,, 22 Old Broad Street, 


eaiecd J. S. MORGAN & CO., 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & Co., 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., Limited. 





THE BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD COMPANY. 





Six Per Cent. Gold Mortgage Bonds Due April ist, 1919, and Known as 
‘‘ Parkersburg Branch Bonds.”’’ 





23 WALL Street, New York, June 22d, 1898. 
To the holders of Certificates issued under the Bondholders’ Agree- 
ment dated April 1st, 1898, representing B. & O. « Parkersburg 
. Branch Bonds.’’ 


Referring to our circular of April ist, 1838, in which we invited the holders of the above-described bonds 
to deposit them with us, so that we might take all necessary steps for the protection of their interests, w have now 
to state that a plan has been issued for the reorganization of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 

This Plan, in our opini fully r gni the rights of the Parkersburg Branch Bonds. The terms 
thereby secured for them are entirely satisfactory to us, and we feel that they should be to you, and that the 
bonds we represent should be deposited under said Plan. 

Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Ag of April ist, 1898, under which your bonds are held by us, and es- 
pecially to Articles Fourth and Fifth (subdivision 6 thereof), it is necessary before we take any further steps in the 
line indicated that we shall have the assent of 60 per cent. in amount of the holders of our certificates. 

As will be seen on examination of the Plan (copies of which may be obtained at our office), the offer to the 
pinata Branch bondholders (for each present bond of $1,000 with all unpaid coupons or interest, is substan- 
tially : 

“ ” 
aes in new “ pier Mega rel per cent. pepe) a yee Soe from 








15“ cash (on completionjof the reorganization) for interest from April jist, 1898, to July ist, 1898, 





verti t thereof, our only duty under the Bondholders’ Agreement of 30th September, 1897, will be either to 
return their bonds to depositing holders who have theretofore signified their desire te withdraw the same, or to 
surrender to such depositing bondholders as, within that period, shall have assented either expressly or by failure 
to dissent, the certificates of deposit which will be issued under said Plan and Agreement ef Reorganization, and 
if the coupons are ordered to be sold, to pay to them any cash received therefor. 

In no event will any securities be delivered by us saving upon return to us of our own certificates of deposit. 

It is our desire that all ing bondholders will deliver at the earliest moment, after the certificates have 
been received by us under the Plan and Agreement, their own certificates of deposit with us for exchange. We 
willbe ready after such exchange to accept the certificates of deposit thus to you delivered, to be held in case the 
Plan and Agreement shall be declared thereafter inoperative, upon the understanding that we will demand in 
lieu thereof your bonds deposited under said Plan and Agreement, and shall hold said bonds under the original 
agreement of 30th September, 1897. 

LONDON, June 22d, 1898. 





BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 





To the Holders of Our Certificates of Deposit for the Five Per Cent. 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the Baltimore Belt Railroad 
Company, Issued under Bondholders’ Agreement, 

Dated November ist, 1897: 


The Proposed Plan and Agreement for the Reorganization of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, dated 
June 22d, 1898, a copy of which is herewith inclosed, has been most carefully considered by us. We recommend 
the same to yeu for your prompt acceptance. < 

Such Plan provides that the property of the Baltimore Belt Railroad Company is to be leased to the new com- 
pany to be formed at a rental sufficient to pay interest at the rate of four per centum per annum upon the Balti- 
more Belt Line Ronds. The arrangement is to date from July ist, 1898, and the payment of interest at the rate 
of four per centum after that date is to be in full of all interest due and payable upon such Bonds thereafter. 
Interest at the rate of five per centum per annum will be paid up to July ist, 1898, with interest upon overdue cou- 
pons, upon the completion of the reorganization. 

The Plan further provides that in consideration of the Agreement to pay such rental, the holders of said 
Baltimore Belt Line Bonds shall agree that the new company shall have the option of five years from July Ist 
1898, to purchase said Belt Line Bonds at par and accrued interest at any time upon sixty days’ notice of their in- 
tention to do so, and that if this option be not exercised within the said period, the new company will assume 
the ultimate payment of the principal of said bonds when due. The form of the proposed lease and agreement 
with the new company covering the arrangement will be subject to the approval of our Counsel. 

In order to make the arrangement effective, the holders of the Baltimore Belt Line Bonds must present the 
same to be stamped, and the arrangement will not become operative until the holders of all such Baltimore Belt 
Line Bonds outstanding, or such lesser amount as the Reorganization Managers or the new company shall ap- 
prove, shall have consented thereto and presented their Bonds for stamping accordingly. 

Under your Bondholders’ Agreement ot November Ist, 1897, it is provided that if atany time there should arise 
an opportunity for arrangement or settlement considered favorable by us, we may, with the assent (to be manit- 
fested by express approval or by a failure within two weeks to express dissent) of the holders of our Certificates 
of deposit representing sixty per cent. in amount of the deposite 1 Bonds, make such arrangement and settlement. 

The inclosed Plan and Agreement presents an opportunity fora settlement and arrangement of your claims 
which we deem favorable. We request, therefore, your assent thereto in writing. Unless within two weeks 
from the date of mailing this notice to you, and of the first advertisement of this notice in two London newspapers, 
you notify us of your dissent, we shall presume, conclusively, that you have assented to the proposed arrangement 
and to the stamping of your Bonds as assenting thereto, as provided by the proposed lease and agreement above 
mentioned. 

Your Bonds will accordingly be so pr d by us for st if sixty per cent. of the Bonds deposited with 
usshall assent in writing to the proposed arrangement, and the same shall become operative by the assent of the 
requisite amount of outstanding Bonds, as above stated. 

If notified by any depositor within two weeks from the date hereof in writing of his dissent, we shall return 
him the Bonds deposited with us upon surrender of our certificates of deposit, thus ending all future obligation to 
such dissenting Bondholder. 

We solicit most earnestly a very prompt expression of your assent or dissent. 

Having thus obtained for depositing Bondholders the opportunity to secure terms of settlement deemed satis- 
factory by us, we notify you that afterthe expiration of two weeks from the mailing of this notice and the first 
advertisement, our only duty under the Bondholders’ Agreement of November Ist, 1897, will be either to return 
their Bonds to depositing holders who have theretofore signified their desire to withdraw the same, or to surrender 
to such depositing Bondholders as within that period shall have assented, either expressly. or by failure to dissent, 
the depositing Bonds duly stamped as assenting to the proposed arrangement. In no event will any securities be 
delivered by us, save upon the return to us of our own certificates of deposit. 

In case the proposed lease and agreement should not become operative, the deposited Bonds will not be 
stamped, and we shall hold the same under the original agreement of November Ist, 1897. 


Lonpon, June 22d, 1898. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. 








To the Holders of the First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds of the 
Akron & Chicago Junction Railroad Company: 


A Plan and Agreement for the Reorganization of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company (a copy of which 
may be obtained at our office) has been prepared and submitted for our consideration. The Plan provides that 
each $1,000 of the First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds of the Akron & Chicago Junction Railroad Company will, 
on the completion of the reorganization, be entitled to receive: 


In New First Mortgage Four Per Cent. Bonds of the B, & U. R. R. Co., or the new successor 





representing interest accrued from May ist, 1898, to July ist, 1898. 

The New First Mortgage Bonds are to bear interest from July ist, 1898. 

The Coupon due May ist, 1898, may be deposited under the Plan, and a separate certificate of deposit will b 
issued therefor. By the terms of the Plan this coupon, with interest at.5 per cent. from the date of maturity, will 
be paid in cash as soon as practicable after the Plan is declared operative. 

After due consideration we think the terms offered to the holders of the above bonds are favorable; and we 
therefore recommend the prompt acceptance of the Plan by the depositof your bonds at the office of the Mer 
cantile Trust Company, the depositary named in the Plan, No. 120 Broadway, New York. 








Dated New York, June 22d, 1898, 
VERMILVE & co. 


VER. 
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24 (864) 


Ohio Railroad Company 


of the bondholders. 


holders’ Agreement of April 10th. 1896. 


The Plan provides that each $1,000 of the above Bonds will, on the completion of the Reorganization, be en- 


titled to receive in 


representing interest accrued from February Ist, 1898, to July 1st, 1898. The New Prior Lien and First Mortgage 


Bonds are to bear interest from July Ist, 1898. 


Any receipt holders who do not assent to such Plan and Agreement of Reorganization may withdraw their 
bonds and coupons represented by our receipts at any time on or before July 2ist, 1898, upon the surrender of such 
All receipt holders who shall not withdraw theiy bonds and coupons on or before July 
2ist, 1898, above stated, shall be conclusively deemed to have assented to said Plan and Agreement of Reorganiza- 
tien and will be bound thereby, and the undersigned will thereupon deposit thereunder all of such bonds and 
coupons not so withdrawn in exchange for Reorganization certificates of deposit issued under said Plan and 


receipts, without expense. 


Agreement. 
Dated June 22d. 1898. 


SPEVER & CO., 
SPEYER BROTHERS, 


To Holders of Receipts Issued by the Undersigned for Baltimore and 
*s Five Per Cent. Bonds, 
Loan of 1885: 


Pursuant to the Bondholders’ Agreement of April 10th, 1896, the undersigned hereby give notice that a Plan 
and Agreement for the Reorganization of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, dated June 22d, 1898, has 
been prepared and has been adopted and approved by us, and we hereby recommend the same for the acceptance 
Copies of said Plan and Agreement have been duly lodged at the office of Speyer & Co., 
New York, and Speyer Brothers, London, for inspection by the holders of our receipts issued under said Bond- 





THE INDEPENDENT 





125 00 


Depositaries. 





READING NOTICES. 





Tue Plaza Hotel, situated opposite the Fifth Ave- 
nue entrance to Central Park, has a world-wide 
reputation for comfort and excellence. Located in 
one of the coolest parts of the city, with the great 
Central Park just to the north of it, on high ground. 
it is particularly desirable, and is eagerly sought tor 
by summer visitors. Its artistic attractions in the 
way of magnificent paintings are wel worth a visit, 
while its cuisine is of the most satisfactory char- 
acter. 





“Water Baker & Co., of Dorchester, Mass., 
U.S. A., have given years of study to the skillful 
preparation of cocoa and chocolate, and have de- 
vised machinery and systems peculiar to their meth- 
ods of treatment, whereby the purity, palatability, 
and highest nutrient characteristics are retained. 
Their prepartions are known the world over, and 
have received the highest indorsements from the 
medical practitioner, the nurse, and the ins 
housekeeper and caterer. There is hardly any 
product which may be so extensively used in the 
household in ougihinaase with other foods as cocoa 
and chocolate; but here again we urge the impor- 
tance of purity and nutrient value, and these im- 
portant points, we feel sure, may be relied upon in 
Baker’s Cocoa and Chocolate.” — Dietetic and Hy- 
gienic Gazette. 





Wuen a manufacturing house has attained the 
splendid reputation of Haliet & Davis, of Boston, 
Mass., the celebrated manufacturers of pianos, it 
would not be necessary to call the attention of the 


public to their product were it not for the fact that 
during the past few years there have sprung up scores 
of piano manufacturers who claim to make instru- 
ments of the highest class, but which fall far short 
of it. The pianos manufactured py Hallet & Davis 
are used by a large number of the best musicians in 
the country on account of their beautiful tone, last- 
ing qualities, and the many desirable features which 
have been incorporated in their manufacture as 
time and experience have dictated. Noone can go 
amiss in purchasing a piano manufactured by Hallet 
& Davis. 





Women’s Shoes 
Comfortable, well-appearing 
and well-fitting Shoes at a 
proper price are the only kinds 
that find entrance to these 
Stores. For instance: 


Women’s Shoes of fine, soft quality Glazed 
Kid, in either tan or black, buttoned or 
laced, light weight, perfect fitting and 
thoroughly reliable, at $3.00 a pair. 

The S a C. Special with Goo year welts 
and slightly eavier soles, at $3 oo a pair. 

Women’s Oxfords, about 300 pairs in tans, 
black, and dark maho any. The lot 
consists of odds and ens of lines that 
have sold from $3.00 to $4.00, now $2.00 a 

ai 

wee s Bicycle Boots, in tans and black, 
without linings, very comfortable, at 
$2.50 a pair. 

Women’s Bicycle Oxfords, just the thin 
to wear with golf stockings, in blac 
and chocolate brown Glazed Kid at $2.00 
a pair. 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate at- 
tention. Address orders “‘ Dept. L.’’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


PHILADELPHIA 











PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
AND THE CHICAGO. EXPOSITION AWARD. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


OLD DAGUERREOTYPES RESTORED 
to original condition bt the only practitioner of the Art 
now in business ($1 e ). 

ROCK WOOD, 1440 "Broadway (40th St.), New York. 











USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 





Insurance 


A Gorgeous One in “ Arts of 
Finance.” 


PRESIDENT McCurpy, of the Mu- 
tual Life, sends to this office a letter 
received by him, together with in- 
closures referred to therein. Theletter 
is thus: 

‘*T herewith inclose Bill now before 
Congress with explanation in part to our 
Congressman Hill, and trust you will be 
active in this matter and havea National 
Life Insurance Bureau, superior to any 
Banking System, and not equaled by any 
other corporation now in existence, only 
through Life Insurance.’’ 


This bears date of June 11th, written 
at Bridgeport, Conn., and is signed 
David S, Beach, President. To find what 
Mr. Beach presides over we have only 
the heading of his letter; whichis thus: 
‘Telephone 522-5. Incorporated May 
26th, 1896. Citizens Building. David 
S. Beach, President. James E. Beach, 
Secretary. William E. Burnham, 
Treasurer. Office of North American 
Investment Company. Capital $101,- 
000.00.” This is all we know of the 
“‘company.’’ Neither its name nor 
that of its President or Treasurer is to 
be found in Bradstreet’ s, altho that vol- 
ume mentions a James E. Beach, in 
Bridgeport, a florist, who may or may 
not be the one here announced as Sec- 
retary. The capital stock will, how- 
ever, benoticed. It is not One Million 
Dollars, nor One Hundred Thousand 
Dollars, for there is a thousand over, 
and it was put in tosave it. This capi- 
tal is not said to be paid up, nor is it 
our very old friend ‘‘ Authorized ” capi- 
tal. There is not even any ‘‘ stock ”’ 
or ‘‘ capital stock’’ about it—it is just 
‘«Capital $101,000.00,” There are no 
cents, too. It is originai and unique, 
and the company deserves mention for 
so much, at least. 

But there seems to be some gorgeous 
century plant in the financial florist 
line sprouting, a tender shoot as yet in 
the form of a ‘‘bill.” This is the bill: 


‘““A BILL 

‘*To pay pension claims by the issuing 

of life insurance policies. 

‘* Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
United States is hereby empowered 
to carry life and accident insurance on 
any of its sailors, soldiers and Govern- 
ment employés, with their consent, and 
to pay the annual premiums required 
thereon and to make provision in the an- 
nual appropriations to said payment, and 
to use moneys from any established fund 
for the payment of the first premium 
thereof and premiums thereafter. 

‘*SEc. 2. That in any application for in- 





Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


surance which shall be made under this 


Act the applicant shall there name asl 
beneficiary the United States or any in- 
dividual for whose benefit said insurance 
is applied for, and any insurance compa- 
ny issuing a policy of insurance so ap- 
plied for shall insert in said policy or 
policies, as beneficiary, the name of the 
United States or any individual. 

‘*SEec. 3. That this Act shall take effect 
from its passage.’’ 


This bill, H. R. 10607, was intro- 
duced June 7th, by Mr. Hill (by re- 
quest). It was ordered printed and 


referred to the committee on invalid 
pensions. This action troubles Mr. 
Beach. Something seems to him to 
have slipped. He finds, on returning 
from Washington, that his bill has 
gone to the wrong quarter, as he ex- 
pected it would goto the Pension Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is Congressman 
Howe. He anxiously calls Mr. Hill's 
attention to this slip, which he thinks 
is possibly a printer’s error, and he 
says that if everything goes right ‘‘one 
of the greatest pressure may be brought 
about,” the result of which ‘‘ will be to 
cover the $400,000,000 bond issue with 
this Insurance Bill if the Insurance 
Company furnished this money which 
would provide the most conservative 
measure for the reduction of Bonds 
ever made knownin the Arts of Fi- 
nance.’”’ 

Mr. Beach is not strong on English 
composition, and lest we should do in- 
justice to his explanation we copy it 
verbatim: 


‘“‘The condition of this Bond issue 
would rest this way: 

‘*$400,000,000 at 3% equals $12,000,- 
ooo and for a period of 20 years equals 
$240,000,000 now you will add the face of 
the Bonds and you will have expended 
$640,000,000 if the Insurance plan was 
adopted the Insurance Company would 
be in a position to insure 40,000 men or 
Government employees at $10,000, which 
would cost per thousand a trifle over 
$40.00 which would be known as a 20 
year Endowment and payable in 20 years, 
so we will multiply the number of policies 
in force by the premium charge of $40.00 
which would be for the gross outlay, 
yearly, of $16,000,000 and for a period of 
20 years $320,000,000 now please add the 
interest for a period of 20 years at 3% 
paid by the Government on this $400,000,- 
000 which equals $240,000,000 using my 
plan and adding the interest, the entire 
indebtedness of $400,000,000 would be 
cancelled and redeemed at a total cost of 
$560 000,000 against the Government 
plan of operating at $640,000,000 a differ- 
ence in my favor of $80,000,000 or 
practically a saving of $4,000,000 per 
year, with no allowance for the reduc- 
tion of interest and cancellation of Bonds 
by any death occurring inthese 20 years, 
which would be impossible to estimate 
only upon our present actuary table, 
whichin gross results would be a saving 
of $200,000,000 to the Government of the 
United States, and the Government of 
the U.S. ought to be willing through 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate to permit such a matter to become 
a law at once, as the situation would 
stand the Government has got this money 
and the Government owes the Insurance 
Co., to the amount of $400,000,000 but in 
the return for this the Insurance Com- 
pany’s ask the priviledge of insuring 
40,000 men at $10,000 a piece for the 
liquidation of these Bonds, and the In. 





June 30, 1898 


surance Company to bear the death 
osses of each life for a period of 20 
years.” 

Now the reader can understand the 
plan as well as we do. The sentence is 
rather long and not quite clear; but we do 
not venture to touch even the punctua- 
tion, for we do not understand it very 
well, and it is a good rule not to meddle 
with what one does not understand. 
‘* A trifle over $40.00’’ is pretty low for 
a 20-year endowment in these times; 
but Mr. Beach’s plan of insurance may 
be something peculiar, and, therefore, 
not responsible to the arithmetic as 
used by plain people like ourselves. 
He concludes his letter ‘‘ to our Con- 
gressman Hill’’ by asking for a tele- 
gram as to whether it is ‘‘a printer’s 
error or will it stand or must it stand as 
now printed,’’ and he wants to know 
when the committee will meet, ‘‘so 
that I can provide for such change as 
will oblige me to overcome.’’ 

Mr. Beach evidently wants some- 
thing, and is in a hurryfor it. He 
thought Mr. McCurdy might ‘be act- 
ive in this matter.” Perhaps Mr. Mc- 
Curdy, not being of such plain, old- 
fashioned slowness as besets ourselves, 
does understand; for he certainly de- 
clines the activity. We observe that 
Mr. Beach’s company is an ‘Invest- 
ment’’ company. Mr. McCurdy does 
not care to invest, at this season, and 
is not moved bythe large and unique 
‘« Capital, $101,000.00.’ There seems 
to be an opportunity for somebody to be 
active, that ‘‘one of the greatest pressure 
may be brought about.’’ There is a 
condition hinted at, that ‘‘if the Insur- 
ance Company furnished ” some money. 
The Bridgeport Investment Company 
does not appear to be furnishing any. 
What Insurance Company? Is it the 
one to be formed for this efflorescent 
scheme, or is it to be the Mutual Life? 

When nations fall out, schemers get 
more than their dues—sometimes. War 
isan opportunity. Whether this war is 
one for the unrecorded Mr. Beach is 
what he wants to find out. Mr. Mc- 
Curdy has referred him to us, and we 
have given him the advantage of pub- 


licity. At least, he is no longer un- 
known. 





INSURANCE. 


1851 1898 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1, 1S89S......820,342,647 01 
LIABILITIES...... .........+- 18,584,354 09 


1,758,292 92 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway. 
SEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1829 CHARTER PERPETUAL. 1898 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance ous of Philadelphia. 
Capital : $400,000 00 
Insurance Reserve. 1,565,947 50 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc. 42,012 12 
Net Surplus 1,107,735 72 

Total Assets, Jan. ist, 189. $3,115,695 34 

AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
Office: 421 WALNUT STREET, 











Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘i 
THE LATEST HERO ON AMERICA’S ROLL OF HONOR sent, over 


the above signature, a request for war permit, which was granted, on his 20 PAY. 
MENT LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policy for $10,000.00 in the 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


of Cincinnati, O. 








June 30, 1898 


Forty-Seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


PHCENIX 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





JONATHAN B. BUNCE, President. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Vice-President. 
CHARLES H. LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








January {, 1898. 
ASSETS. 

Loans on First Mortgages of Real Estate. $5,463,730 12 
Premium Notes and Loans on Policies in 

RUE... cc nccakisnee seanaeatuded orskaedsnan 727,159 38 
Loans on Collateral... ...........sseseeeeees 6,600 00 
Real Estate owned by the Company....... 1,151,828 59 
City and Municipal and Railroad Bonds 

and Stocks, Market value................ 2,925,672 16 
Cash in office.............6++ = 157 08 
Cash deposited in Banks.................4-. 459,526 16 
Interest accrued and due................+.+ 147,181 41 
Net Deferred and outstanding Premiums. 172,818 49 





Gross Assets, January Ist, 1898...811,054,673 34 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on Policies in force 
at 4 per cent, interest...... 
Claims by death outstanding 


$10,183,846 00 


and notified..............++6 37,774 00 
Special Reserves and other 
Habilities. ...........ccccccee 


209,178 00 


$10,430,798 00 
8623,875 34 











Policies in force, 28,269. Increase in 1897, 2,288. 
Insurance in force, $46,021,069. 
lacrease in 1897, $3,804,228. Premium Income, $1,589,531 
Increase in 1897, $159,303. 





WILLIAM A. MOORE, Ass’t Secretary. 
WILLIAM D. MORGAN, M.D., Medical Director 
ARCHIBALD A. WELCH, Actuary. 
GEORGE 8S. MILLER, Supt. of Agencies 


State Mutual 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1898. 


PIG io sicis ap 0300 5 siises seein $13,455,690 32 
12,156,897 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,298,793 32 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 


by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1850 1898 
THE UNITEDSTATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
Au Policies now issued by this Company 
tain the following cl 
ear fromthe date of issue, th 
wabtlicy of the’ Cdmpany under thas policy y 
sh all Thiep 














OUT DISs- 
as soonas * et ate pe it have 
been receive 

Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this hem = ge communicate with Richard E. 
Cochran, 3d e- President, at tne Home Office, 261 
Broadway, New Y. 


OPFIOERS: 
JRPORD 


GEORGE H.B 
ba G. WILLIA 
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JOHN P MUNN.........ccsceeceeeesee 
pel g ETS COMMITTEE: 

GEO.G. WILLIAMG.......... Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
qOHN J LUCRER Breit tie Briar ad, Bank 

R. ‘3° 
JAMES R. PLUM... = 
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A Needed Lesson. 


THE ablest financiers and the men 
most conversant with business meth- 
ods and interests have often written of 
life insurance as the safest investment 
that to-day is offered. Life insurance 
is constantly and unreservedly praised 
as the surest means of protection that 
may be purchased in a world of uncer- 
tainties. But there is a third view 
to be taken of the subject, which 
shows life insurance as standing for 
another element of success, as school- 
ing its followers in a virtue too little 
cultivated in this American life of ours. 
We mean that life insurance teaches 
economy. 

How many are there among one’s 
friends whoare living up to the last cent 
ot their incomes, if not often beyond it? 
How many does one see every day who 
are led by the absurd rivalries of social 
life into exravagances far beyond their 
means? How many, in the daily expe- 
rience of every thoughtful, observing- 
man, have made ‘‘appearances’”’ 
onymous with ‘‘ necessity ’”’ ? 

The foolishness, if not the actual 
wickedness, of all this is beyond ques- 
tion. It is denounced from the pulpit 
and smiled at on the exchange—and to 
just these people is sound life insurance 
able to teach effectively the lesson which 
is so needed, the lesson of economy 
within the bounds of common sense. 
First of all, they follow the example of 
the many, and admit the value of being 
insured. The next step is taken when 
they take out policies. Forthwith it be- 
comes necessary to curtail some profit- 
less expenditure of the moment—real 
advance has been made. Within the 
week this very man sees the wisdom of 
the discipline he has undergone. To 
save here and there so that life insurance 
may be maintained, increases its value 
fourfold. The gentleman in question 
soon finds that he is but one of thou- 
sands who have prospered through just 
such wise compulsion, and it will not 
be long till he feels it as real a pleasure 
to save money for others as to spend it 
for himself. Another man has been 
taught economy by life insurance. 

It is no exaggeration to say that thou- 
sands of good citizens have learned this 
great lesson of economy through the 
aid of life insurance; but it is just as 
true that there are hundreds of others 
who, for one cause or another, are still 
ignorant of the vast benefits of the sys- 
tem because still uninsured. To these 
this word of advice is given—advice 
proved wise through years of experience 
—that they ally themselves with the 
great army of insurants, who to-day are 
thanking The Mutual Life of New York 
for true assistance rendered in the past 
and for present benefits of real value. 


1898. NATIONAL 1898. 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement January rst, 1898. 
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Capital Stock, all cosh Mdcidsadieeseried $1, 00 00 
surance Reserve....-------+-++« Z $4,654 34 
Unsettied Losses @ a other claims. ¢ 17; 34 $3 
TOE ONIN 5 oven tbigesesser wieesssoce 1, 419 
TOUR BOW, conc scceckccdscectiscces $4,433,018 86 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E. G. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
B. R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretarv. 


AMERICAN 


FIRE 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 

Phtteneiphie. 


Stat 











Aen enema een eeseeeasssasenserenees 


Reserve! for re-ineuran: 
Surplus orer all Liabilities 

Total Ass, 
THOM AS 


898. ...82,675 Fie o3 
MN MONTGOMERY: President. 


When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 fortwo years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





HOME 


Insurance Company of New York. 
Office: No. 119 Broadway. 





Eighty-ninth Semiannual Statement, 
JANUARY, 1898. 





CAPITAL STOCK, - 


- $3,000,000 00 


THE ASSETS OF THE COMPANY ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Cash in Banks. 


Cash in hands of Agents and in course of collection. 


Real Estate. 

Loans on Stocks. . 

Loans on Bonds and Mortgages. 
Interest due and accrued. ‘ 


BONDS. 


District of Columbia of 1924. . 

United States Currency (1899). 

United States (1904). Ss 

United States (1925). 

State of Georgia (Registered) (1920). 

New York Cit (Re istered). 

West Chicago Park 
Warrants. 

Topeka City, Kan., Internal Improvement. 

City of Ric mond, Va. (1922) 

City of Greeley, Col., Water. 


ann Ann Arbor Rail "Road Co. ist Mortgage (1995). . 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R. Co. First Mtg. (1937) 
Aibermarle and Chesapeake Canal Co. 1st Mtg. (1 909). 
Y. Central & Hudson River R. R. 1st Mtge Regis'd 


ommissioners Spl. Assessment 


Par Value. 


3-65 per cent. $1, 


m°* 


se On ad co Kaen on 


(190, 3). 7 “oe o 
Y. & Harlem R. es Ist Mortgage Registered (1900). me: S35 
Ohio & West Virginia Railway Co. 1st Mortgage 
(19 10). oy ae ‘ 
Dunkirk, Warren &1 Pitts’ hR’ y Co. ist Mtge Gtd (1900) TS ceed ae 
Cleveland, Columbus, Cincinnati & Indianapolis R. R. 
ist Consolidated Mortga mie. 2.9 fs 
Louisville, New peop & Chicago R’ y o. ist Mtge o 
I 10) 4 “ce oe 
West Shore Railway Ist Mortgage Grd, (Registered) . ge ag 
Jeff’nville, Mad’ y' & SF Goor R. R. Co. 1st Mtge 
) (1 ) 7 “ “ 
Peoria, NS Eveosvilie Railway Co. 1st Mort- 
(Evansville ivision) (1920), 
aoe Certificates. Oe 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Railway Co. 
Consolidated Mortgage (1930)... G2 ie: $ 
Virginia sect Railway Company, General Mort- 
age Guarantee Totes Py ibaa he 
Cleveland Termisat & Valley R. R. Co. (199 gt 
Louisville, enayenee & St. Louis R’y ce” ee Mtge. 
_s “ “oe 
Standard Gas Light XCo. Ist Mortga, (1 30). gy fia 
Des Moines Water Works Co, 1st Mtge. (1917). yr ee 
Denver Union Water Co. 1st Mortgage (1914) . yf eee 
Streator, Ill., Aqueduct Co. 1st Mortgage (1915) gue 
STOCKS. 
5000 Shares Morris and Essex Railroad Co. Gtd. $50 each 
5000 Penns one Railroad Company. e:5% 
2500 ‘* United New Jersey R. R., and Canal Ce, 
Guaranteed. 100“ 
2500 ‘‘ Pittsburg, Fort Wayne & Chicago Railway 
Co., Guaranteed. 1.” 
2500“ Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
o., Preferred. 100‘ 
1000 ** Chica 0 Milwaukee & St. Raul “Pailway 
SMO CLES TC SiS odds Cah 1oo |‘ 
1000“ Fort Wayne & Jackson R.R. Co. Prefer’d. 
Guaranted. too“ 
1000 ** Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha 
Eolieay Co. Preferred. Ioo “* 
touo"**** Rensselaer and Saratoga R.R. too“ 
1ooo0 ©‘* Connecticut River R. R. Co. Ioo ‘ 
1o0o0 «6 ~=—s Chicago and North Western R’y Co. Pref. 100 “ 
428 =“ New York and Harlem Railroad Gtd. yous ise 
200 ‘*  LakeShore & Michigan Southern R’y Co. 100 “ 
500 ‘“ Standard Gas Light Co. Preferred. Ioo ‘* 
263; Standard Gas Light Co. Common. 100 (‘f 
ann.“ American Exchange National B’ kof N.Y. 10 “ 
200«s«S* Mercantile National Bank of N. Y. — 
200 “ National Bank of Commerce in N. Y. 100 (“* 
900.“ Fourth National Bank of N. Y. : 100 (‘ 
aid Manhattan Company, N. Y. al 
ro ae Merchants’ Exchange Nat. Bank of N. Y. we °9 
200 ‘* Nassau Bank. — 
400 ‘ National Broadway Bank of N. Y. ee 
1o0 ‘* Bank of America, 100.‘ 
a Hanover National Bank of N. Y. aa. --°* 
100‘ National Bank of the Repubiic. 100“ 
200 ‘* Chatham National Bank of N. Y. 2 
200 “ Nat. Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank of N. Y. a 
200‘ Holland Trust Company. . 300.-¢¢ 
200 “* Franklin Trust Comanay. Brooklyn. 100“ 
sco s** Long Island Loan and rust “vmod 100*** 
ata 3 $4 Metropolitan Trust Company. 100“ 


LIABILITIES. 


Cash Capital. a 

Reserve Premium Fund. 

Unpaid Losses. 

Unpaid Re- Insurance, and other claims 
Net Surplus. : 4 


DIRECTORS. 


Levi P. Morton, 
Oliver S. Carter, 
Daniel A. Heald, 
David H. McAlpin, 


Andrew C. ~~ 

Cornelius N. Bliss, 

boone H. Washburn, 
alter H. Lewis, 


Francis H. Leggett, 
njamin Perkins, 

Elbridge G. Snow, 

George H. Hartford, 


James B. Van Woert. 


DANIEL A. HEALD, | President, 


WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, 
HENRY J. FERRIS, 
AREUNAH M. BURTIS, 
New York, January 1ith, 1898. 


Secretaries. 


JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
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“A WORD FROM THE SOOTH. 

BY EDNAH PROCTOR CLARKE, 

Now at thy call we come, 
Mother of States! 

Thou, for whose hurtling wrath 
The crouched foe waits; 

Thine are our swords—the swords 
Thy dear breast met. 

Mother—remember! 
Mother—forget! 


Thou know’st our battle-rage 
Led by a Lee!— 

Lo! in ¢hy van we charge, 
Fighting for thee! 

Strong deeds our faith shall prove, 
Not weak regret. 

Mother—remember! 
Mother—forget! 


Washington was of us; 
Jefferson gave 

Challenge thy proud lips flung 
Tyrant and slave; 

By Appomattox 
Yorktown is set ;— 

Mother—remember! 
Mother—forget! 


To thy white stars unfurl 
The ‘‘ Yankee Rag’”’ ;— 
It fills God’s heaven for us, 
It is our flag! 
When with our heart’s hot blood 
Its folds are wet, 
Mother—remember! 
Mother—forget! 


WasuincrTon, D.C, 


Ye Windmill of Wall Street. 
BY PERCIE W, HART. 


IN those past and bygone times when 
Peter Minuit, as Director-General of 
the Dutch West India Company, reigned 
supreme over the lives and destinies of 
the two hundred or more inhabitants 
of the primitive town of Fort Amster- 
dam, there stood quite near to what 
would be now the corner of Wall and 
Pearl Streets a huge, ungainly mill, 
rigged with flat sails and a turnstile, 
after the favorite labor-increasing fash- 
ion of the old Hollanders. This mill 
was used to grind the corn and wheat 
which the company had already begun 
to export in fairly large quantities. At 
the time, of our story it was under the 
sole-charge of one Wouter Barneveldt, 
a young and sturdy fellow, who is said 
to have been able to carry a full sack of 
“meal under either arm with perfect ease. 
Like all the rest of Minuit’s people, he 
was merely an employé of the West 
India Company, without the rights of 
acquiring land, manufacturing, or tra- 
ding personally with the Indians; and 
yet he seems to have had a will of his 
own, and the aptitude to use it when 
occasion required. 

One fine, sunshiny day in early spring, 
when the oak and hickory trees which 
crowned the bulk of the more elevated 
portions of the island were taking on 
their new season’s coat of rustling foli- 
age, a large ship (for those times) 
was sighted coming up through the 
Narrows, flying a huge black flag from 
her mizzenmast head. 

Pirate craft were by no meansan un- 
familiar sight to the employés of the 
Dutch Company at Fort Amsterdam. 
In fact, several of these highwaymen of 
the deep seas made their headquarters 
in the roomy harbor, and careened and 
refitted for their cruises along the Span- 
ish Main under the diminutive guns of 
the little fort itself. Moreover, the 
stores which they purchased with their 
murderously obtained gold were no 
slight factor in the local business of the 
Company. But in common fairness to 
the honest Dutchmen it should be sta- 
ted that such trade and intercourse was 
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not at all of their own seeking. They 
looked forward eagerly to the time when 
the arrival of the promised body of sol- 
diery from Holland would enable them 
fittingly to receive such visitants. In 
the meantime they accepted money for 
their stores rather than have the latter 
forcibly taken from them without rec- 
ompense. 

The pirate ship bore on, until within 
a few cable lengths of the shore, when 
her huge topsail came thundering down, 
and the main-yard was quickly braced 
aback. Almost immediately a small 
boat was lowered, and a figure clad in 
feminine garb descended into it; and, 
with a crew of gayly appareled individ- 
uals, joining in boisterous chorus as 
they rowed, the party headed for the 
little stone dock. 

‘«Master Lovelace has made a quick 
return to us, but from all appearances 
he meditates no great length of present 
stay,’” commented one of the little 
group of colonists, who awaited the 
boat party at the landing-place. 

‘‘It is scarce more than two weeks’ 
space since he sailed away,’’ declared 
another. 

‘‘Mayhap he grew homesick for us 
when some King’s ship hove in sight,”’ 
remarked Pieter Bylinck, who com- 
bined the somewhat onerous duties of 
blacksmith and village wit. 

‘‘The lady captive, for of such she 
must surely be, looks as if of good sta- 
tion,’’ muttered an individual whose ex- 
act countenance and apparel were alike 
almost indistinguishable by reason of 
the heavy crop of whitish dust with 
which he was covered. 

*«*Ho, ho! Wouter Barneveldt,” roar- 
ed the burly Pieter, rolling ponder- 
ously from side to side; ‘‘I never saw 
a miller yet but what his eyes were al- 
ways on the trim of a petticoat.” 

Such were some of the many remarks 
and comments made, all while the 
ship’s boat rowed shoreward; but they 
soon came to on abrupt termination, as 
it drew near, for Master Lovelace, in 
spite of his tendef-sounding name, was 
not a fit personage to be familiarly and 
openly commented upon, in his own 
hearing. 

The boat’s keel grated on the shelv- 
ing pebbles of the beach, and a tall, 
swarthily complexioned man, clad in all 
the foppery of a court gallant of the 
period, leaped quickly out, and doffed 
his huge plumed hat to the crowd of 
somberly clothed Hollandmen. 

‘*God save you all, good hewers and 
cutters!’’ he cried, in tones polite 
enough in accent, but sadly marred in 
their attempted geniality by the super- 
cilious sneering lips and flashing hawk- 
like eyes: ‘‘How comes it that your 
master-captain or director-general, or 
whatever else you may call him, is not 
here to give us gentle greetings ?”’ 

‘‘I regret to inform you that Herr 
Minuit is sorely stricken down with 
the dull fever of the swamplands,’’ re- 
plied a young man whose speech be- 
trayed his Gallic paternity, coming 
bustlingly forward toward the pirate 
chieftain; ‘‘ or else he would most cer- 
tainly have greeted you in person. But 
Iam his duly accredited private secre- 
tary, fully instructed in regard to the 

carrying out of hi$’ wishes, touching 
upon long-established policy of retain- 
ing your friendship and good will.’’ 

Master Lovelace received this most 
diplomatic address with ill-concealed 
impatience. As soon as De Rasicres 
had concluded, he replaced his plumed 
hat upon his head, and turning for a 

single instant to point one long, lean 
finger at the cowering female, half sit- 
ting, half reclining, in the stern-sheets 
of the boat, he addressed the whole as- 
sembled company collectively, without 


any special notice of the under official 
of the worthy director-general. 

‘‘This lady,’’ he said, ‘‘ may not look 
as valuable as some of the bags of 
doubloons, we have paid you for your 
beggarly meal and ill-cured meats; but, 
nevertheless, she is to be my only share 
in the profits of the present voyage, 
which, as you ought well to know, is 
only half begun. I have gone two days 
backward with our sailing, in order to 
bring her here, and my purpose is that 
she be kept safe for me, against my re- 
turn a month or so hence,” 

With a wild scream, and a heart- 
rending uplifting of a pair of snow- 
white arms to Heaven, the captive now 
interrupted her oppressor. Then fol- 
lowed a volley of impassioned utter- 
ances in a language utterly unintelli- 
gible to the Dutchmen. Seeing that she 
was not comprehended in the least, and 
that the stolid faces of those along the 
shore betokened but scant appreciation 
of her condition, the heavily lashed 
eyelids could not restrain a perfect tor- 
rent of tears, and she sank once more 
into a sobbing, inert heap. 

The pirate captain made no effort to 
restrain her; but his teeth grated with 
nervousness, and his face took on an 
expression of anger most diabolical to 
behold. Turning once more to the 
little throng of colonists, he went on: 

‘‘ The lady desires to say, that much 
as she sorrows over the little parting 
from me, she will try to bear it with as 
much good will as possible, for my 
sake, You will notice that she does 
not speak either English or Dutch as 
yet. But this is easliy compensated 
for, by reason of my being conversant 
with her own native tongue, which is 
Spanish. You may call her Donna 
Inez, and will make no mistake if you 
treat her with such respect and defer- 
ence as is becoming for the destined 
wife of Ralph Lovelace.’’ 

‘I could readily engage that good 
Mistress Wissinck might lodge her in 
every comfort,” quoth the French sec- 
retary, diffidently; ‘‘but I know not 
about how constraining a ”— 

‘«There must be no ‘ buts’ about this 
matter, my kind sir,” interrupted Love- 
lace, arbitrarily; ‘‘I have no time for 
long-winded negotiations. My ship is 
already yawing wide of the shore, and 
I doubt not but what my jolly crew 
share my impatience to be gone, The 
matter is perfectly plain to me, and 
must be so to you. See thatthe Donna 
Inez wants no comfort that you may be 
able to give her while I am gone. Pro- 
tect her from both her own foes and 
mine. There will be a goodly bag of 
gold to pay her rating if all ends as it 
should. But,’’ and his voice became 
unmistakably threatening, ‘‘ should she 
chance to wander or be lured away from 
your kind guardianship, or even should 
she be allowed to make way with herself 
by reason of excessive grief over my ab- 
sence, then will an ill day befall for 
both you and your company. I make 
no idle threats, but my carronades are 
able to bark both loud and long; and 
my dainty men are apt to be extremely 
quarrelsome when once they have com- 
menced.” 

««’Tis a hard task you set us, Herr 
Captain,” replied the secretary, dubi- 
ously; ‘‘ but we will e’en do our ut- 
most to preserve that peaceful under- 
standing and good trading which has 
hitherto subsisted between us.”’ 

‘Why, that’s fair enough said, I'll 
warrant,’’ cried Lovelace, in a more 


hearty tone than he had used as yet. 
«I will but have one fond caress from 
my lady-love,and then the Donna Inez 
will be your guest for a time.”’ 

With these words he turned about, 
and jumped quickly into the boat, and, 
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passing astern, raised the drooping fig- 
ure of the girlin his arms. Muttering 
some few sentences in the softly sibil- 
lant tongue of Castile, he stooped over 
her face, with the intention of kissing 
her. Straightening herself suddenly, 
ike a very panther in quickness, the 
girl raised one arm and let its hand 
descend upon his cheek with a most re- 
sounding smack. Before the pirate cap- 
tain could recover from his surprise and 
disturbed balance, she had leaped into 
the shallow water, and was hurriedly 
wading ashore. With a fearful oath 
upon his lips, and one side of his face 
a livid red, the pirate captain started to 
leap after her, but was restrained by 
one of his men, more daring than the 
rest. 

‘¢So, so, brave captain,” this rough 
old sea-dog hoarsely croaked; ‘‘let the 
girl fret herself out. I'll warrant she’ll 
be tame enough by the time we come 
sailing back. They’ve got the main- 
yard swung for’ard on the brig, and 
you know yourself that the Jolly Rogers 
are not much in the mood for a longish 
wait.”’ 

So saying, he motioned the boat’s 
crew to push off from the shore, which 
they at once did; and he then half 
forced Lovelace to a thwart. The 
latter, glancing hastily at his ship and 
knowing well the half-mutinous condi- 
tion of his crew, silently tho sullenly 
acquiesced. Not, however, without 
hurling back some parting admonitions 
to the dripping maiden, and again 
warning the colonists that if he did not 
find her safe and sound upon his return 
they should surely rue it. 

Spurred on by eager oars, the skiff 
quickly reached the vessel’s side, and 
from her quarter-deck Lovelace plainly 
discerned a rudely dressed man in garb 
of gray-white appearance, hat in hand, 
escorting the Donna Inez toward the 
little cluster of buildings. 

Luckily, he did not know that this 
individual was Wouter Barneveldt, the 
young millerof Fort Amsterdam. And 
the pirate craft once more stood out 
through the Narrows and was soon lost 
to view behind the hights of Staten 
Island. 

The windmill, over whose energies 
young Wouter presided, was the most 
conspicuous object, from a_ distant 
point of view, that the little colonial 
trading post presented. It was built up 
in a rude cone shape of rough-hewn 
logs, to a hight of about twenty feet; 
and the four huge sails attached equi- 
distantly to the oaken hub, towered im- 
pressively. above, upon their upward 
turning. The whole structure was 
mounted upon a series of crudely 
shaped rollers, and required to be 
laboriously levered around to suit the 
direction of the wind, if its working 
was desired. And the two big grind- 
stones, one upon another inside the 
building, were operated by a rope and 
pulley system, still more primitive. 
Good need did Wouter have of all his 
muscular development, and small won- 
der was it that his compatriots regarded 
him with a measure of respect out of all 

proportion to his seniority. 

The Donna Inez (as she was then called, 
altho, as was subsequently discovered, 
her real name was even prettier) soon - 
dried her tears, when she found herself 
among kindly even if somewhat rough- 
mannered people, She was most hos- 
pitably taken care of by the Frau Wis- 
sinck, who cheerfully gave up to her the 
one high and elaborately valanced bed, 
and took delight in concocting all man- 
ner of dainty culinary dishes to tempt 
the wayward appetite of her guest. 
Neither did the ruling powers restrain 

the captive maiden’s outdoor move- 
ments in any great degree, for they 
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reasoned that the water on three sides, 
and the wilderness on the fourth, would 
prevent any chance of escape, even if 
such an unlikely thing was to be medi- 
tated upon her part. Besides, they— 
like all the rest of their countrymen— 
were not in the habit of anticipating 
future trouble before it reached them; 
and the chances of the pirate captain’s 
ever having to fulfil his threat were not 
particularly considered. 

But in spite of all this kindness, both 
domestic and official, the Donna Inez 
most appreciated the simplest in- 
dividual act of all; and that was the 
timidly offered escort of Wouter, the 
miller, upon her first excursion toward 
the settlement. 

Tell us not of the physical impossibil- 
ity of such a sentiment as love at the 
first sight! Make no cold, calculating 
commonplaces, ye, who have never been 
unluckily fortunate enough to have 
known the joyous sadness ‘of finding a 
mutual light in a pair of stranger eyes, 
which kindles into flame the very heart- 
strings and sets the pulses quivering, 
before the brain becomes conscious of 
the act! Reason it out as ye may, ye 
will find, but little worldly reason in the 
matter! 

In the absence of any precise informa- 
tion to the contrary we may assume 
that the Donna Inez was a brunet, after 
the usual feminine complexion of her 
nation. At any rate, it is of record 
that she was beautiful, with hair of 
raven blackness, and eyes of violet hue; 
and that her numerous accomplish- 
ments were only exceeded by her skill 
in acquiring more. The days sped into 
weeks, and the weeks in their turn into 
months; and all the while her busy 
senses were in active use. Soon she 
had learned enough of their language to 
tell her story. Her mother and only 
brother killed in an Indian uprising in 
the Spanish coast settlements, her 
father fleeing with her for safety to his 
native land. Captured by the pirate 
while yet but midway in their voyage, 
every other soul on board, including 
her paternal guardian, had been killed 
in cold blood, or forced to, walk the 
plank. The pirate captain, enslaved 
by her feminine charms, had made a 
compact with his crew by which he re- 
linquished his share in the plunder of 
that special cruise in exchange for her. 
And he was, moreover, permitted to 
land her, where she could be properly 
taken care of, against his return. 

Strange to relate, she told this tale to 
almost every soul in the settlement, 
from the timid director-general down 
to the boy Jean Vigne (the first white 
child born on Manhattan Island), and 
yet she did not tell it to Wouter Barne- 
veldt. But he heard it all, neverthe- 
less, from one or other of the neigh- 
bors, and grew more morose and ill- 
natured in his manner to every one but 
her as the days wore on. 

From the time of her first timid 
strolling about, she had been enormous- 
ly taken with the wonderful mechanism 
of the unwieldy mill, and had soon got- 
ten inthe habit of making it the ob- 
jective point in most of her walks. At 
first she would not venture near, but 
stood afar off and watched its great 
whirling arms go circling skyward. 
But after a while she got over this 
timidity, and many a bushel of grain 
was left unground, and many an hour 
wasted while Wouter and the fair Span- 
ish girl exchanged views in regard to 
divers subjects as far as her broken 
language would permit; or else sat in a 
mutual rapturous silence, side by side. 

The young miller came to look for- 
ward tothese meetings, as to the most 

momentous events of the day, altho 
nothing beyond the commonplace and 
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prosaic had as yet passed between them. 
One afternoon, however, he found his 
cup of happiness dashed rudely to the 
ground, ata single sight of her poor, 
scared face. There was scarcely need 
for either to say a single word; he knew 
that Lovelace and his pirate ship were 
coming! 

Early in the forenoon of that same 
day, the sound of cannonading had 
been plainly heard, as coming from the 
neighborhood of the Hell Gate entrance 
to the harbor from the Sound; and it 
had occasioned much conjecture and 
alarm among the peaceful colonists. 
That some ships were engaged in con- 
flict was self-evident; but their nation- 
ality and purposes were questions of 
deep import to the little ill-protected 
community. So two worthy men were 
dispatched by the director-general upon 
a scouting expedition with instructions 
to proceed as far as they deemed pru- 
dent, without running any risk of being 
observed by the combatants. To the 
surprise of all, this little commission 
returned late in the afternoon with the 
news that Master Lovelace’s pirate 
craft was being towed laboriously down 
the East River by means of her small 
boats; and that her masts and rigging 
showed abundant signs of having been 
greatly damaged in action. Of any 
other opposing vessel they saw no indi- 
cation; and yet they firmly averred that 
no less a personage than Master Love- 
lace himself, was standing up in the 
prow of his ship, encouraging his men 
to still greater exertions, asif they were 
in danger from pursuit. 

Such was what the Donna Inez had 
quite accidentally overheard from the 
lips of the two scouts themselves; and 
this was what she now told to the 
stern-faced young miller, albeit with 
much prolixity and interruptions from 
combined terror and grief. 

Most men in his position would have 
struck an heroic attitude and vowed to 
protect her with their lives; and then, 
mayhap, have allowed themselves to be 
successfully coerced by the enemy. But 
the young Hollandman was of a much 
more practical turn of mind, and merely 
bade her stay in the mill until he re- 
turned, when he would see if something 
could notbedone. Then, after thought- 
fully tying up one or two bags of meal 
which he had just finished grinding, he 
carefully shut the massive door upon 
her, and hastened into the village. 

Around the little forge of Pieter By- 
linck, shaded by a huge sycamore-tree, 
the roots of which are even yet occa- 
sionally dug up by the workmen upon 
Pearl Street, there had gathered a little 
throng of townsmen, intent upon ex- 
changing views in regard to the latest 
occurrence. 

** What think you has come to Mas- 
ter Lovelace?’’ queried Symon Har- 
mensen, interrogatively, as the jolly 
smith threw the spade upon which he 
had been working into the live coals, 
and the noisy din of the hammering was 
replaced bya muffled wheezing from the 
bellows. 

‘‘Something that he was not over- 
eager for, I warrant,” cried Pieter; ‘‘the 
same being hard blows with a harder 
than he. But1 fear they were not hard 
enough to prevent him from taking his 
petticoat booty away, and’’— 

‘«’Tis a shame upon us to allow her 
father’s murderer to make the girl his 
unwilling slave,’’ interrupted Wouter, 
who had just joined the group. 

‘«What would have us do, young 
miller?” inquired the smith. ‘‘ We 
have no force to withstand him in either 
men trained for war or weapons, [, 
for one, would be willing to help save 
the maid; but not at the cost of our 
houses and the most of our lives.” 


An affirmative nod went all around 
the little group, and Wouter fairly 
beamed upon them. The young miller, 
after a careful glance around to see that 
no Official of the Company was near at 
hand, drew the little circle of villagers 
about him, and began to speak to them 
in low, earnest tones. Upon his con- 
cluding, they each one took their ways 
homeward, and Wouter returned to the 
mill—and the Donna Inez. 

It was pitch dark before the pirate 
craft came abreast of the settlement; 
but Lovelace in his impatience had 
taken one boat’s crew and _ preceded 
them by about half an hour. He was 
met at the landing-place by De Ras- 
ieres and several members of the 
burgher guard, with lanterns and 
torches. 

‘* How is the Donna Inez?’’ shouted 
the pirate captain, while yet his boat 
was some hundred feet from shore, 

‘«She seems well in countenance, 


and has almost wholly recovered her _ 


good spirits,” bawled back the secre- 
tary, reassuringly. 

‘« Full well have you performed your 
compact, noble fellow,’’ said Lovelace, 
in joyous accents. ‘‘ Let her be brought 
to me at once, or, better yet, I will ac- 
company you and escort her hither 
myself. A hornet’s nest of King’s 
ships are after us, and we must be in 
deep water by the morning light.” 

The secretary and the light-bearers 
led the way to the house of Frau Wis- 
sinck, but she proved to be of extreme- 
ly hard awakening; and even after this 
feat was finally accomplished, she 
averred that the Donna had accepted 
an invitation from the Harmensens to 
spend that day and night with them. 
As the latter’s cottage was upon the 
opposite side of the settlement, it took 
a certain amount of time, stumbling 
over the rough ground, in order to 
reach it, Moreover, it scarcely seemed 
as if Symon Harmensen and his good 
wife could ever be induced to answer 
the loud clamoring at their doorway. 
But finally the head of the frau ap- 
peared at the little casement window, 
and she was after some little while pre- 
vailed upon to announce, that the 
Donna had left them to help nurse 
Mistress Van Wyck, who lived upon the 
outskirts of the settlement, near Cor- 
lears Hook. 

‘‘ The maid must have accomplished 
a mint of flitting the day; and yet I 
saw her late this very afternoon, going 
in the door of the windmill,’’ spoke De 
Rasieres, impulsively— and could have 
bitten his tongue off, e’er he ceased 
speaking. 

‘«Ha, ha!’’ cried Lovelace; ‘‘ 1 smell 
some conspiracy here, altho not of thy 
making, friend Secretary,’’ he added, 
reassuringly. ‘‘ Let us to this mill, 
where she doubtless lies concealed.” 

While yet the party were halfway 
thitherward, one of the boat’s crew 
from the pirate craft commenced to 
remonstrate, ‘‘Captain mine,’’ he 
muttered, ‘‘our ship is passing down, 
and as she shows no light we may have 
trouble in coming upon her if we long 
delay.’’ 

‘* A curse on you all for a lot of pol- 
troons!” shouted Lovelace, almost out 
of his head with rage. ‘‘ Let us to the 
mill,” 

They reached it, and entered at the 
open door. Up inthe hopper loft they 
found a nest of soft grain bags, two 
tiny shoes, and some scattered jewelry, 
But the bird was not there! 

‘*Search me this mill, and stand 
guard around about it,” ordered Love- 
lace. ‘‘The place is still warm from 
the girl’s sleeping body. She cannot 
be outside of the building. Escape is 
impossible.”’ 
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In every nook they threw the light of 
their torches; underneath the building 
did not escape them, and even the roof 
was not overlooked. The inside was 
completely ransacked. But all without 
success. Ralph Lovelace was forcibly 
borne away by his impatient followers, 
who rowed as if their very lives de- 
pended upon reaching their vessel. 
That same night there was sound of 
cannonading again, and one specially 
loud report as if a magazine had been 
fired. However it may be, Ralph Love- 
lace’s pirate craft never came again into 
the harbor of Fort Amsterdam. 

As soon as the band of searchers had 
taken their departure, Wouter Bar- 
neveldt came cautiously up from the 

, sleeping village, and slowly turned the 
huge sail-arms of the mill around. 
From that which had been the upper- 
most he tenderly unloosed the rope- 
bound Donna Inez. She was almost 
unconscious from the fright of her nar- 
row escape, but nevertheless she threw 
her arms about his neck; and-—you all 
know the rest of the story. 
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Colonel Jo Mannley’s Regi- 
ment. 


BY HETTA LORD HAYES WARD. 





PossIBLY you think a regiment has 
ten companies. Colonel Jo’s had only 
four, but each one was a ‘‘ crack” com- 
pany. Company A was the ‘‘ Thicket 
Toughs,” numbering nine in all, inclu- 
ding privates and officers, instead of the 
conventional one hundred in a compa- 
ny. But you must remember each boy 
was a host in himself. Company B was 
the ‘‘Whacket Worthies,’’ eleven in 
number, with Captain Tom Worth 
company commander, aged eleven. 
Company C, seven in number, inclu- 
ding officers, came from Old Fields, 
and was called the ‘‘Old Fields Guard.” 
But the crack company of all was the 
one the colonel had recruited, and was 
now commanded by Lieutenant and 
acting Captain Rob Chapley. It was 
called the ‘‘Four Corners Guard,’’ for 
the men were recruited from the homes 
around the post-office, where four roads 
met, and this part of the town was 
called the Upper Four Corners, When 
you saw company D drilled by Colonel 
Jo, who when in line commanded the 
whole regiment—when he drilled his 
men, fifteen in number, and marched 
proudly past the post-office, it was real- 
ly a thrilling sight. 

Colonel Jo commanded with dignity. 
He was only twelve years old, but tall 
enough to be fourteen, His eyes were 
black and serious, and above them dark, 
heavy eyebrows, and hair in close, curl- 
ing rings, which the colonel preferred 
cut close, as it wasmore military. The 
boys did not choose him colonel be- 
cause he was the tallest and straightest 
boy in the Corners, nor because his 
father was called ‘‘Squire” by his 
neighbors, There were other reasons 
much more weighty with the boys. Jo 
owned a small cannon, that could be 
loaded and fired in front of the whole 
regiment on the ‘‘-Fourth.’’ Besides 
this the squire’s hired man had worked 
in a powder factory, and Jo had heard 
how powder was made and could tell 
the boys everything he learned from 
Job Stackpole. Moreover, Jo had been 
out hunting the fall before, and carried 


‘a real gun, loaded it, under Job Stack- 


pole’s direction, and had actually shot 
five red squirrels and four chipmunks, 
Besides all these advantages, Job Stack- 
pole had promised to make for the 
colonel match-paper to fire off his can- 
non, and this was to be made exactly 
as they made it in the powder factory. 
So Jo got his appointment, as officers 
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munitions of war at once into the colo- 
nel’s hands. One sad thing happened 
at this time, the words ‘‘ Job Stackpole”’ 
somehow wiped’ out the other part of 
the colonel’s orders, ‘‘as quickly as 
possible,’’ and ‘‘ by five o’clock.’’ It 
is a dangerous thing for a private, and 
especially for a commanding officer, to 
forget any part of his orders, 

When school ended the next day 
Colonel Jo stood on the academy steps 
and shouted: 

**We won't drill to-night, boys. I 
am going up to Job Stackpole’s to see 
about the match-paper for my cannon.”’ 
Never a word did the colonel say about 
the cows, and the pity of it was that he 
thought little about them. Jo swung 

* his hat and left the boys with a dash. 
Down the hill he went toward home; 
up the hill again sturdily, and as he 
passed the window where his mother 
sat, off came his hat again, and he 
shouted through his hands: ‘‘I’m going 
to the back pasture for the cows!’’ 
Never a word about match-paper. 
Straight up the hill marched Jo. Back 
he swung the big gate and rolled a stone 
against it. Then again up, up the hill 
he went, down on the other side under 
the pines on the edge of the woods, his 
feet crushing checkerberry leaves and 
his sturdy legs brushing the sweet fern. 
Then came a long, low line of meadow- 
land, and over this level stretch Jo ran 
like a young deer till he cameto the bar 
of the back pasture where the squire’s 
herd of cows were feeding. When Jo 
saw the cows stepping leisurely over the 
bars, he made a dash across the field, 
swung himself over the fence,and in two 
minutes stood in Job Stackpole’s kitch- 
en. There was Job pushing plates of 
wet paper toa warm but safe spot near 
his kitchen stove. 

‘‘T saw yer a-comin’, Colonel Jo, and 
I’m a-hurrying up your match-paper. 
This sort o’ work has to take its time. 
You can’t hurry such work as this, and 
you'd better not meddle with it till it is 
dry,” said Job; ‘and while you are 
a-waiting yer might jest as well come 
along o’ me. Do you see those two 
woodchuck skins nailed up inthe shed ? 
Come and I'll let you see their holes. 
It is just behind that bigtree. You are 
in time to ride on our last load. There 
are heaps of wild strawberries just 
where we have been cutting. I guess 
your ma would like some o’ them ber- 
ries. Come on now. Mind I can’t 
come back. You take the paper along 
with you when it is dry.” 

Colonel Jo examined the woodchuck 
skins with cespect, looked at the black 
hole under the tree curiously, then 
sprang into the cart after Jo Stack- 
pole. When he reached the end of the 
field the sweet meadow hay lay in long 
swathes, with the great clusters of the 
wild strawberries ruby red in fragrant 
heaps under his very eyes. Off went 
the boy’s hat, and he was down on his 
knees lining his straw hat with the 
meadow-grass and then heaping it full 
of the long-stemmed fragrant clusters. 
The wild sweet breath of summer filled 
the air, when Jo shouted good-by to 
Mr. Stackpole, and with his hat full of 
berries ran across the field to the little 
cottage for the match-paper. The sun 
had dropped behind the hill and a 
shadow fellacrossthe field. It was long 
after six o'clock and poor Colonel Jo 
was a renegade officer, who had dis- 
obeyed orders, shirked duty, and was 
sure of arrest. He ran straight for the 
bars, and saw the cows lazily straggling 
down the lane. He drove them forward 


in the’ Regular Army do,. because he 
had smelled powder. Besides all this 
he was a brave, good fellow, and the 
boys liked him. 

When a boy is colonel of a regiment, 
even if it has but four companies, it 
calls for a certain dignity of deport- 
ment, and Colonel Jo was equal to the 
always. When he _ stood 
before his men, drawn in line in front 
of the church steps, his chin was well 
in, his chest well out, his shoulders 
squared, his heels together. From his 
tall, dark soldier’s cap drooped a big 
bunch of white cocks’ feathers, which 
Mary Jane Rowe that morning in the 
nursery had sewed securely in their 
present proud position. The colonel’s 
real sword hung at his side. ‘‘ Atten- 
tion, company!” called the colonel, 
sternly, The fixed eyes of each of the 
boys rested on their commander. 

‘‘Mark time! March! Left, right! 
left, right! halt!” Suddenly the little 
restless feet of the whole regiment stood 
still as a stone, but all eyes looked seri- 
ously on the commander. 

‘‘Forward! guide left! march!” In 
perfect time the company went down 
the main street tothe post-office. Here 
the colonel gave another order: ‘* Com- 
pany, halt!” After the regiment had 
been well inspected by the men on the 
post-office steps, the shopkeepers and 
shopkeepers’ clerks, to say nothing of 
the judge and lawyer of the village 
from behind their office blinds, the 
colonel shouted again: ‘‘ Right, wheel! 
March! Forward, march!’’ Back went 
the company to the green in front of 
the church, — ' 

There are certain drawbacks to the 
position of colonel of a volunteer regi- 
ment of boys. The companies are quite 
content to Grill from half-past four till 
half-past five, but any longer drill led 
to insubordination in the companies. 
A suggestive smell of gingerbread or the 
sound of a distant supper-bell from any 
of the village homes could countermand 
the stoutest order of the colonel, who 
generally had the good sense to shout: 
‘*Break up by the right! March!’’ 
Then suddenly the colonel sank into pri- 
vate life. And private life had obliga- 
tions for Colonel Jo. - First there was 
the necessity of eating supper; but the 
colonel could dispose of baked pota- 
toes, shortcake, or pop-overs and gin- 
gerbread in a manner quite satisfactory 
to his commanding® officers, the squire 
and his wife. But a little later came 
more serious work, lessons in arithme- 
tic and Latin, and Jo’s commanding 
officer was more rigid in his discipline 
than Colonel Jo with his privates. 
But by half-past nine the examples were 
neatly finished, the Latin exercise writ- 
ten. Then came the orders for the 
colonel for the following day, while 
Colonel Jo stood with heels together 
in front of the squire. 

‘‘To-morrow, immediately after 
school,’’ said the squire, ‘‘ go up the 
hill and through the lane to the back 
pasture near Job Stackpole’s.’’ Colo- 
nel Jo’s right foot went out of posi- 
tion, and he lifted his eyes quickly as he 
heard the word ‘‘Job.’’ ‘*Leave the gate 
open at the foot of the lane, as you go 
up,and gather all the cows as quickly as 
possible and drive them to the barn- 
yard. You must have them all in by 
tive o’clock, for the milking must be 
done before six. These are your 
orders for to-morrow, Jo.’” The colo- 
nel put his right hand “up to his fore- 
head, gave a fine military salute and 
left the room, This order was especial- 
ly satisfactory to the colonel. He had 
wanted for a week a chance to call at 
Job Stackpole’s and see if the match- 
paper for the cannon was finished. Now 
this peaceful errand might put the 


occasion 


past the pine woods, over the hill. 
Then he saw, coming up the long path 
toward the red gate, his commanding 
officer, his father, the squire, on horse- 
back, The squire was on his big black 
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horse, Stella, with a riding-whip in his 
hand. Colonel Jo deposited his hat- 
ful of berries and the match-paper 
under a juniper-bush near the gate, and 
drove the cows more vigorously. The 
squire sat very straight on his big 
horse, and poor Jo hung his head and 
felt very small. Nobody was near, save 
the cows and the grasshoppers, when 
the squire’s big horse drove close to the 
small boy, and the squire bent from his 
saddle, tifted his son from the ground 
and laid him across the saddle in front 
of him, while the light riding-whip fell 
tingling across the colonel’s shoulders 
and back. Then the squire, with that 
strong white hand of his, dropped the 
boy again in the path and said: ‘‘Go 
home to your mother.” Then ‘he 
turned his horse and followed the cows 
toward the farmyard. ‘‘Go home!’ 
The colonel never wanted to see home 
again. Hedoubled up his fists and ran 
back toward the woods. But as he 
turned he saw the strawberries and the 
match-paper, and it was. growing dark. 
Well, his mother might have the berries 
and he would goin the morning. So 
the boy stole in through the shed door 
into the kitchen, and slipped stealthily 
up the back stairs to hisroom, Hedid 
not want any supper. In the morning 
he would go off early and never come 
home any more. So he crept into bed 
before it was quite dark and hid his hot 
face on the pillow. Thesquite enjoyed 
his supper. There were hot pop-overs 
with nis cold ham, and a big dish of 
wild strawberries and cream. Jo was 
especially fond of pop-overs. Jo’s 
mother was very silent at supper-time; 
she was awise woman. The squire left 
the dining-room and made himself very 
comfortable with his newspaper on the 
lounge. When later his wife came into 
the parlor he lifted his eyes from the 
paper, saying: ‘* Where is Jo?’’ 

‘¢T have not seen him since school,”’ 
answered his mother, ‘‘ Mary Jane told 
me he said he did not want any supper, 
and had gone to bed. He picked the 
berries we had for supper in the mead- 
ow by Mr. Stackpole’s. He heard me 
say I wanted some.” The squire read 
his paper for a moment, then threw it 
down and went out to the foot of the 
stairs and called loudly, ‘‘Jo! Jo!” 
No answer came. Again he called 
louder, *‘Jo! Jo!’ Poor Jo crawled 
out of bed. Again the voice came 
louder. ‘‘ Come down-stairs at once to 
the parlor.’ It was no use, Jo had to 
go. Heslipped into his clothes any- 
how and crept, scared, down-stairs. 
But when he opened the door his fa- 
ther’s arm drew him gently to him be- 
side the lounge. He put his hand ten- 
derly on the boy’s tousled head. 

‘*Look at me, my son. Don’t you 
know your father can love his boy, even 
when he punishes him? Any man who 
expects ever to command must first learn 
to cbey. Remember that, Jo.’’ Now 
go and let your mother give you some 
supper.” And the squire released the 
boy gently and took up his paper again. 

The colonel did not run away from 
home. His company paraded in good 
form on the Fourth of July. From the 
first order, *‘ Attention, company!’’ 
until the last order, ‘‘ Break ranks! 
march!’’ strict discipline was observed. 
The match-paper was used to fire the 
cannon six times. First, for the day; 
second, for the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; third, for Washington; 
fourth, for the President; fifth, for the 
Governor, and last, for Colonel Jo’s 
regiment, men and officers. 

Job Stackpole stood on the post-office 
steps chewing a birch twig as the squire 
came by. 

«* He fired that cannon in fine shape, 
Squire, and he makes the boys toe the 
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line. He has stuff in him. He'll do;’’ 
and he nodded approvingly, part of the 
approbation going to the match-paper 
of his own making which helped fire the 
cannon in correct form, The squire 
halted on the top step, turned, and sa- 
luted the company. 

**You have done well, boys,” said the 
squire. ‘: Your town is proud of its 
regiment. Good soldiers are made out 
of good citizens. The first law for a 
soldier 1s obedience to orders. Obey 
your fathers and mothers, and it will be 
easy for you to obey your school- 
masters. Obey your school laws, and 
it will be easy to obey the laws of the 
land. Obey your country’s laws, and 
it will be easy to obey the laws of God.” 
The squire lifted his hat reverently. 
Things were growing too serious for 
Colonel Jo, but his good-breeding was 
equal to the occasion. He swung his 
hat with the long cock-plume, and 
flung back his head and lifted up his 
clear, strong, boy voice, while the regi- 
ment joined with him, 

‘“My country, ’tis of thee, 
Sweet land of liberty, 
Of thee I sing.” 

‘He has all the making of a soldier 

in him,”’ said Job, softly to himself. 





Fifteen years later General Mannley, 
once Colonel Jo, walked up and down 
in front of his men, who were lying on 
their faces under the enemy’s fire. 

‘*Lie low,” was the general’s order, 
Not a man lifted head or arm. The 
enemy’s sharpshooters were in the trees 
on the hillside yonder. To move might 
mean death. The general’s orders 
were obeyed. The men lay there, ex- 
posed, silent, faithful unto death. 

‘‘How he holds those men! The 
best disciplined brigade in the division,” 
said a field officer. ‘‘He must have 
had good bringing up to be able to hold 
men in hand like that,’’ 
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Pebbles. 


She (indignantly): ‘‘He didn’t say 
‘Thanks,’ even.” He: ‘‘ That’s odd.’’— 
Harvard Limpoon. 


...eThe loud talker thinks himself a 
man of sound judgment, and in a sense 
he is.—Adams Freeman. 


....A humane woman who gets inter- 
ested in the protection of birds always 
wants to kill all the cats in her neighbor- 
hood.—Chicago Record, 


...»People should occasionally have 
company at their house, to find out how 
amiable and agreeable the other members 
of the family can be.—Atchison Globe. 


....‘' Well,” said the Governor of Ma- 
nila, ‘‘if this is a Pacific squadron, 
Heaven help us from their quarrelsome 
one.” —/Judy. 


....Skeptical.— He: ‘“‘I love you.’’ 
She: *‘ Are you sure, or is this merely 
basedona rumor from Mole St. Nicho- 
las ?’’—Cleveland Leader. 


...-After a girl has been out of town 
totake singing lessons, it is no longer 
said that she sings a song, but that she 
“renders ”’ it.—Atchison Globe. 


...'‘ Have you heard the report from 
Washington that the Navy Department 
has advertised for five hundred cats ?”’ 


‘*No; what for?’’ ‘*To take the Cana- 
ries.” 

....‘'Charge!’’ cried the Spanish 
officer. ‘‘ Nay,’’ said the shipbuilder, 


with a slight cough, ‘‘C. O. D.” And 
the deal for another war-ship was de- 
clared off.’’—Zife. 


....Cumso:; ‘‘ Fosdick has moved from 
the third floor of his apartment-house to 
the fourth to show his admiration for 
Kipling.” ‘‘How does that 
show his admiration for Kipling ?’’ 


Cawker: 


Cumso; ‘“‘Why, that’s another story.’”’-— 
Judge. 
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...-If Schley captures Cervera we 
hope he will ask the Spaniard how he 
pronounces his name,and we have no 
doubt the Spaniard will ask him the 
same question.—Audurn Advertiser. 


...-Was there a forecasting of our new 
admiral’s fame in Lord Nelson’s signal- 
ing through the British fleet just before 
the battle of Trafalgar, ‘‘ England ex- 
pects every man to Dewey’s duty ’’?— 
Judge. 

...»Where they excelled .—‘‘ We,”’ the 
Spanish Minister said, ‘‘ are a little shy 
in our batteries, I must admit.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
his optimistic admirer admitted; ‘‘ but 
did you ever see anything that beat our 
fleets running for bases ?’’—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 


, . 
....dnsurance Agent: ‘‘We can’t insure 


you.” Old Man: ‘‘Why not!” Jnsur- 
ance Agent: ‘‘ You are ninety-four years 
old.’’ Old Man: ‘‘What of that? Sta- 


tistics will tell you that fewer men die at 
ninety-four than any other age.’’—Balti- 
more Jewish Comment. 


.-.-Dorothy and Marjory were out 
with their nurse, when they met a negro 
man, and Marjory said: ‘‘ Oh, see! there 
goes a nigger!” ‘‘ Why, Marjory!” ex- 
claimed Dorothy; ‘‘ you must not say 
‘nigger.’ It’s dreadful rude. You must 


say ‘coon.’’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


....They tell a story to the effect that 
when the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals proposed to establish 
a branch in a leading city of Spain the 
municipal body curteously accepted the 
proposal and offered to hold a grand 
bullfight at once to furnish the funds.— 
Troy Times. 


...Said Sam to Joe, in fierce debate 
Upon the woman question: 
‘*You've answered well all other points; 
Now here’s my last suggestion: 


‘““When woman goes to cast her vote— 
Some miles away, it may be— 

Who then, I ask, will stay at home, 
And rock and tend the baby?” 


‘‘Well, since the question seems to turn 
On this as on its axis, 
Just get the one who rocked it when 
She went to pay her taxes!” 
—Exchange. 


..There is an amusing story at his 
own expense that Gen. Fitzhugh Lee is 
fond of telling. ‘‘We had surrendered 
at Appomattox,” he says, ‘<and I was 
riding slowly across the desolate country 
toward my home. My heart was heavy; 
my thoughts were sad. Rounding a 
curve in the road, I saw an old man plow- 
ing close to a fence. As I approached 
him he eagerly inquired of the news at 
the front. ‘It is bad, very bad,’ I re- 
plied. ‘General Lee has surrendered.’ 
‘What is that you’re sayin’? 
screamed the old fellow. ‘General Lee 
has surrendered, and all is over.’ For 
fully a minute he regarded me, and then 
said, with unutterable contempt, ‘ That’s 
all you know aboutit. That little up- 
start of a no-’count Fitz Lee might have 
surrendered, but Uncle Robert? No, 
sirree, never! Gee up, Bess!’ ’’— Youth’s 
Companion 
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Puzzles. 


CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during June the following prizes are 
offered: 

First Prize.—‘ Bird-Life,’’ by Frank M. 
Chapman. 

SECOND PRrizE.—‘‘ Insect Life,’ by John 
Henry Comstock. 

TuHirD PrizE.—‘‘ Folks from Dixie,” by 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. 

FourrH Prize.—‘ The Eugene Field I 
Knew,” by Francis Wilson. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 


at a distance to forward answers. 
Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 
PUZZLES, 
Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 
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A SYMPHONY OF CHARADES. 
I. 
From earliest time, the favorite son, 
The pet of his father, the darling one; 
If ever they gave hima nickname, in sport, 
They must have called him my frst for 
short. 


The next is so sweet that each tricky elf 
Searches it out in closet and shelf; 
Weary travelers, far from home, 

Gladly to my ¢hird will come. 

And the Turks of the Levant 

The fourth to us as name will grant. 


In November, bleak and drear— 
Saddest month of all the year— 
One who wears the poet’s crown 
Says he the f/th was gazing down. 


The whole caught an errand-boy, cunning 
and quick, 

Who does what you wish by a wonderful 
trick. 


Il. 
Even tho you use it last, 
My frst is sounded in the past. 
If toe or finger meet my /wo 
Words emphatic must ensue, 
Of the third there is no doubt 
If you take what’s never out. 
Any honest man ot worth 
By every one is called my fourth. 
A well-known play by name is found 
By joining #/th to East, by sound. 


In order all these numbers take,— 
A famous patriot you will make. 


Ill. 
A simple, sweet and homelike song 
Tells how the maid, with downcast eye, 
Meets her lover at the door, 
And brings him frst with blushes shy. 


Noise and trouble crowd the street 

If ever there my ‘wo you meet; 

And, when storms and tempests blow, 
Hasten then my ¢hird to go. 


When in Paris, take good heed, 
Plenty of my fourths you'll need. 

In Scottish lands the ffth seed grows, 
Which Hallowe’en the lassie sows. 


To find my whole, if wit you lack, 
You’ll find me in an almanac. 
Mrs. F. K. Owen, 


CONNECTED DIAGONAL. 
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I. Upper block; reading across only: 1 


Sap; 2, a kitchen. utensil; 3, 
aninjury; 5, to vibrate. 

Il, Left-hand block; 1, An Indian associa- 
tion of robbers; 2, to fashion; 3, a marked 
peculiarity; 4,to burn the surface of; 5, to 
destroy. 

Ill. Right-hand block: 1, A nocturnal 
lizard; 2,a kind of willow; 3, a small, edi- 
ble crustacean; 4, authority to act for 
another; 5, in force or operation. 

IV. Lower block: 1, An Australian marsu- 
pial; 2, a physician; 3, military progress; 4, 
a European coin; 5, a messenger. 

From 1 to 2,an American writer; from 3 
to 4, an English writer. “VIATOR.” 


to detest; 4, 


FALSE COMPARATIYES. 

Example : Positive, a rank; comparative, 
a loud sound; superlative, to cook. An- 
swer, row, roar, roast. 

1. Positive, a meadow; comparative, to 
look askance; superlative, rented. 

2. Positive, to recompense; comparative, 
a fruit; superlative, to fasten securely. 

3. Positive, a weapon; comparative, a 
tiresome person; superlative, to brag. 
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4. Positive, a body of water;comparative, 
a prophet; superlative, stopped. 

5. Positive, an article of food; compara- 
tive, a covering for the head; superlative, 
quickness. 

6. Positive, a song; comparative, a rest- 
ing-place; superlative, fastened with cords. 

7. Positive, part of the body; compara- 
tive, lacerated; superlative, an article of 
food. 

8. Positive, a verb; comparative, a bever- 
age; superlative, an animal. 

9. Positive, an author; comparative, to 
look steadily; superlative, a piliar. 

M. S. H. 


GEOGRAPHICAL BEHEADINGS. 


When the following geographical names 
have been rightly guessed the beheaded 
letters will spell a proverb. 

1. Behead a city in France, and leave a 
pronoun. 

2. Behead a small town in New York, and 
leave a fierce animal. 

3. Behead a town in the Philippine 
Islands, and leave a Shakespearean char- 
acter. 

4. Behead a river of Spain, and leave a 
common abbreviation. 

5. Behead a gulf, and leave a lair. 

6. Behead a famous strait, and leave 
aboriginal weapons. 

7. Behead a river of Russia, and leave a 
preposition. 

8. Behead a town of Prussia, and leave a 
cape. 

9. Behead an island near Scotland, and 
leave to kill. 

10. Behead an English seaport, and leave 
above. 

11. Behead a town in Holland, and leave 
a check. 

12, Behead a European country, and 
leave beverages. 

13. Behead a river of Russia, and leave 
the nationality of one of Shakespeare’s 
characters.. 

14. Behead a town on Long Island, and 
leave to slide. 

15. Behead a city of Russia, and leave 
another city of Russia. 

16. Behead a cape, and leave a spike of 
corn. 

17. Behead a river of Africa, and leave 
something useful in a kitchen. 

18. Behead a cape, and leave a unit. 

19. Behead a river of Russia, and leave a 
prominent character in a famous book. 

20. Behead a river of England, and leave 
to employ. 

21. Behead an island belonging to Eng- 
land, and leave a very common article. 

22. Behead a province of Spain, and 
leave a volcanic substance. 

23. Behead a city of France, and leave a 
useful substance. 

: M. RAYMOND. 


OMITTED BooK-TITLEs. 


Fill each blank with the title of a book 
written by a certain popular writer. 

One day, after (1) —— party, at which 
they enjoyed themselves very much, six (2) 
—— met six (3) —— at the summer-house (4) 
——and started for a walk. 

The party consisted of (5) —— and (6) —— 


and (7) ——. Some one suggested playing 
horse with (8)——; but as they were of dif- 
ferent (9) —— they could not agree on any 


game, and so walked slowly down the hill. 
In one window they passed a lovely (10) 
-——, and in another they saw an artist at 
(11) —— making (12) —. 

As they neared the river they saw (13) 
—,and thought it very dangerous. On 
the way home they met (14) ——, who were 
coming to tell them that it was time to come 
home. W. W. W. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 16. 


An Acep Puzzte.—1, Foliage; 2, fruitage; 
voyage; 4, passage; 5, baggage; 6, engage; 7, ®and- 
age; 8, massage; 9, herbage; 10, pillage; 11, assuage; 
12, message; 13, parsonage; 14, marriage; 15, short- 
age; 16, arrearage; 17, manage; 18, tutelage; 19, rum- 
mage, 20, sausage; 21, cabbage; 22, spinage; 23, scrim- 
mage; 24, language; 25, verbiage; 26, package; 27, mu- 
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_ The Most Efficient 


Effervescent Seltzer Arperient. 


sick headache, and ‘‘tastes good, too.” 
50c. and $1.00. 


Seow 
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morning laxative is Tarrant’s 
It 
constipation, indigestion and 


=e eee ee 


Sold by druggists for 50 years. 


ARRANT & CO., Chemists, New York. 
etic ht itoralimainethandlinaitenattsiienatiaaliadtinain indicia 











RKIN SOAPS: 


AND PREMIUMS.—FACTORY TO ‘PAMIL y. 
The Larkin Idea fully explained in beauti- 

ul free booklet. Free sample Soap if men- 
tion this paper. 


The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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cilage; 28, postage; 29, beverage; 30, stoppage; 31. 
visage; 32, carriage; 33, equipage; 34, savage; 
umbrage; 36, outrage; 37, damage; 38, disadvan- 
tage; 39, courage; 40, dotage; 41, plumage; 42, 
image; 43, rage; 44, village; 45, luggage; 46, pil- 
grimage. 


SHAKESPEARE’S Heroines.—lInitials, Cordelia. 1, 
Constance; 2, Ophelia; 3, Rosalind; 4, Desdemona; 
c= 6, Lady Macbeth; 7, Imogen; 8, Anne 
‘age 

eR —Tennyson. 

DraconaL.—Cuba Libre. 1, Campanile; 2, custo- 
dian; 3, Babylonia: 4, leasures; é; penalties; 6, 
questions; 7, irascibie; 8, indenture; 9, monologue. 


| Have 
No Stomach 


40, of. alriost alder- 
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Said a jolly man of 
manic rotundity, “Gince taking Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla.’”” What he meant was that 
this grand digestive tonic had so com- 
pletely cured all distress and disagreeable 
dyspeptic symptoms that he lived, ate 
andsleptincomfort. You may be put into 
this delightful condition if you will take 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


America’ s Greatest Medicine. 


Hood’s F Pills: cure indigestion, biliousness: 25 cents. 


FOREHAND / 


Single-Shot Guns. 


Made 1n 12 and 16 bore, and war- 
ranted in the use of nitro powder 
Rebounding lock, half pistol gri 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 

roduced. Beautifulin shape, matchless 
in finish. Workmanship equal 
to our high-grade double guns. 

Retail $7.00, with plain steel 
barrel ; $8.00, with twist barrel. 

If your dealer can’t supply 
you, we'll sell you direct at 
these prices; but ask him 
first, it’s handier. 

























FOREHAND ARMS 


COMPANY, 
Worcester 
Mass. * 





Candy connoisseurs hold up 


Whitman's 


Chocolates and Confections 
as the highest standard of candy excellence, 
Sold everywhere. 

Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
Stephen F. Whitman & Son, 
1310 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, 





Knitted Table Padding 


Fo sale by all first-class dry goodshouses. Ap arti- 
cle for DINING TABLE SERVICE which com- 
bines luxury with strict economy. Unlike cheap 
substitutes, it does not harden after washing, but re- 
tains all its original softness, and is especially useful 
in preserving the highly polished surface of tables. 
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Knitted Mattress Pads 


Fer: putting on top of a mattress to protectit from 

being soiled and to obtain a smooth an level bed. 
During bot summer nights, when used alone upon a 
woven wire spring, without a mattress, one secures 
| luxurious ease, otherwise unattainable. We also 
manufacture mattresses three inches thick on same 
principle. Every trim housekeeper recognizes the 
merit of these goods at once. Samples free. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO, 





Me CANTON JUNCTION, MASS. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Women as Cabinet-Makers. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 


PROBABLY not many women have been 
admitted to the ‘‘ Trade Union of Cabi- 
net-makers,’’ if there be such a one; but 
certainly a few women have been quali- 
fied to practice the trade in allits branch- 
es. There is nothing in the required 
labor that is beyond the physical strength 
of an ordinarily healthy woman. The 
niceties of the trade should prove at- 
tractive to the femjpine taste, and there 
is nothing to prevent women from follow- 
ing it save their too common lack of skill 
in the use of its tools—a lack which may 
be at least partially remedied by the 
**sloyd”’ which is now taught in many of 
the primary schools. 

A number of years ago, when fret-saw 
work was a fashionable amusement, a 
young lady became interested in the use 
of the new toy—for it was scarcely more 
than that. This was the girl’s introduc- 
tion to any kind of work in wood, and it 
so fascinated her that from it she went 
on to better things, beginning by finish- 
ing all the frames, easels and other tri- 
fles which she had cut, and making them 
ready for use without sending them to 
the cabinet-maker for the purpose, as did 
most of her friends. Little by little Ella 
W. went further, finally becoming skilled 
in the delicate arts of veneering and ap- 
plying the false margueterie which is 
sometimes applied to modern desks and 
tables in imitation of the genuine inlay- 
ings which are now seldom met with save 
in the finest articles of ancient furniture. 
This sort of work, however, soon seemed 
to our natural artisan’s artistic conscience 
to be too insincere; and she desired to 
become able to do the genuine inlaying, 
which requires not only correctness of 
eye but an extreme nicety of workman- 
ship. 

At first Ella almost despaired of finding 
any one who was at once able and will- 
ing to give her the necessary instruction; 
but at last she discovered an old French- 
man who agreed—for an ample compen- 
sation—to teach the young woman the 
mysteries of a trade, which he under- 
stood in the most thorough manner, as 
do most of his nation any trade which 
they have adopted. 

The old man started his new pupil at 
the first letter of the alphabet of his 
handicraft, and allowed no forward step 
until the previous one had been well 
mastered; but, as she was not a regular 
apprentice or possible future rival, she 
was not kept in the a-b abs any longer 
than wasabsolutely necessary. Even so 
it was two years before the young lady 
cabinet-maker could do work that was 
quite satisfactory to her mentor, or to 
her severest critic—her own eyes. 

At first Ella had had no more serious mo- 
tive than the gratification of her own me- 
chanical and artistic instincts in this 
somewhat unusual way, feeling it more 
attractive to herself than any form of 
fancy needlework; but by the time her 
trade was learned a real use for its ex- 
ercise appeared in view. Her father had 
met with business misfortunes, which not 
only reduced him from wealth to poverty, 
but left himself broken in both mental 
and physical health, and his wife and his 
many children, of whom Ella was. the 
eldest, with resources which were at 
once both slender and uncertain. 

The worse than widowed mother talked 
matters over with the oldest three of 
her children, Ella being but nineteen. 
it was a sad and almost hopeless pros- 
pect to the mother’s eyes. The only re- 
sort which presented itself to her was 
the little rocky ‘‘ abandoned farm”’ which 
her husband had left in boyhood, and 
which, for sentimental reasons, he had 
repurchased several years before this. 
Upon this farm was a small house which 
could still be made comfortable at a 
trifling expense, and the family might 
possibly be able to feed themselves on 
the very. humblest of fare from the 
products of the sixty acres of exhausted 
land which had remained untilled for 
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many years. But the little farm lay too 
far from markets ard from schools, and 
there was not ground for the faintest 
hope that the old place could be made to 
do anything more than to provide food 
for the family, even if it were already 
stocked and supplied with the needful 
implements of husbandry. The oldest 
son had just entered college, and to re- 
move him thence for the sake of his 
present help seemed to be one of those 
disastrous makeshifts by which poverty 
is driven to perpetuate itself. ‘‘If only 
Ella had turned her time to something 
useful these last years,” sighed Mrs. W., 
‘** she might be able to help us all.’’ Up 
to this point Ella had said nothing, but 
now she spoke. 

‘‘Dear mother, I have a plan, and if 
you only have patience to hear me out I 
think you will see that it is not a bad 
one. I have learned a good trade, and 
can turn it to advantage. Old Sennette”’ 
(the French cabinet-maker) ‘‘ has long 
wanted to open a shop in a better quarter 
of the city, where he can buy and sell 
furniture as well as make and repair it; 
but he has not the capital to venture this 
alone. You know that I have the fine 
diamond earrings which Aunt Sarah gave 
me long ago. I took them to Jewell & 
Trinket’s yesterday, and they will give 
me five hundred dollars for them. You 
know that is where Aunt Sarah bought 
them. Now I think I know just the place 
that will suit Sennette, and that its owner 
will be willing to let it to me at a reason- 
able rate. I know Sennette thoroughly; 
he is an honest man, and Iam sure that he 
and I, working together, can both secure 
custom and retain it. If you will put 
poor Papa in the asylum, while you and 
the children go to the farm this spring, 
you can surely manage to live there 
through the summer; and by the autumn 
I shall have had time to look about and 
see what moves it will be best to make 
next.”’ 

At first the mother saw nothing but ob- 
stacles in the way of carrying out her 
daughter’s plans; but as no more advan- 
tageous project presented itself, she at 
last, tho with great reluctance, consented 
to permit the experiment to be tried. 
There was some up-hill work at first, but 
in the end it proved most successful. 
The firm of ‘‘ Sennette & Company” has 
long been well and most favorably known 
in the city of X——. In reluctant defer- 
ence to the prejudices of Mrs. W., the 
daughter’s name has never appeared to 
the public, and comparatively few per- 
sons know thatthe ‘‘ Company’”’ is really 
the active head of the firm and that the 
delicate taste shown in the designs and 
workmanship of the goods sold by the 
firm is largely due to the skill of this 
silent, but by no means sleeping partner. 

With the queer twist which unreasona- 
ble prejudice sometimes manifests, Mrs. 
W. has never objected to its being 
known that her daughter has the finan- 
cial management of the concern, pro- 
viding that it shall not appear that she 
has the mechanical skill to be that ad- 
mirable thing—a really good and artistic 
artisan. The second daughter has fol- 
lowed in the footsteps of the first and 
finds full and congenial employment in 
the workshop of the elder. A _ third 
daughter has, for the last few years, 
held the place of bookkeeper and cashier 
for, the firm. I regret to have to state 
that the brother, whose collegiate train- 
ing was gained from the proceeds of his 
sister’s trade, during the rare visits 
which he pays to his native city, avoids 
even the street on which stands his sis- 
ter’s combined workshop and _ store, 
altho it must in justice be said that he 
has repaid her the sums she had ex- 
pended on his education. 

One other woman whom I have known 
for several years made a good living in 
this line, tho she had not mastered the 

trade. Her husband had been a cabinet- 
maker,and while assisting him she had 
learned many of the small secrets of up- 
holstering, joining and repairing, and 
after his death she put her knowledge to 
practical use, having a regular list of 
customers, and going from house: to 
house repairing furniture, fitting mos- 





quito-bars and weather strips, putting 
up curtain-poles and curtains, and 
doing many other odd jobs. She was 
really the best polisher and repairer 
of fine furniture whom I have ever 
known, and she was a very great 
convenience to many persons who did 
not care to send their slightly dam- 
aged furniture to take its sometimes long- 
delayed turnin the shops. 

Besides these women I know two ama- 
teurs, who for the pure love of exerci- 
sing their mechanical gift have made 
many pretty and serviceable articles, 
such as cabinets and small tables, in so 
skilful a manner that no accomplished 
artisan need be ashamed to do as well. 
Either woman could earn a living in this 
line if she chose. The trade is by no 
means overstocked with good workmen, 
and a capable workwoman would stand 
an equally good chance with a man (pro- 
viding there is no selfish trade union to 
interfere), to earn her regular four dol- 
lars a day, or to succeed in running a 
workshop of her own. 


New York Cry. 





Summer Work. 
BY E. P. POWELL. 


THERE are some items which it seems 
impossible to get at in the spring when 
work is crowding. I keep these on my 
memoranda for summer. Among such 
items are: : 

1. Go over all trees and shrubs with a 
sharp knife, and, after a careful exami- 
nation of the bark, wash with kerosene 
emulsion. If you are not accustomed to 
such careful examination of your fruit- 
trees you will be astounded at the death 
of so many of them from no apparent 
cause; whereas if you had carefully ex- 
amined you would have found under the 
rough bark many a beginning of disease, 
and you would rather wonder that your 
trees had done as well as they had. With 
a good pruning-knife tap on the bark all 
over the body of the tree, andif the sound 
be not entirely solid carefully examine 
with the point of the knife until you make 
sure of its condition. Cut sharply into 
every hollow, and especially at the joints 
of the limbs. In many cases you will be 
obliged to nail on strips of tin to keep out 
the water from hollow spots in bark or 
wood. But there is no remedy of so 
much value in all these wounds as a fre- 
quent wash of kerosene emulsion. Rub 
it in closely. Apply about one pint toa 
pail of water. Such emulsion should be 
kept always on hand for ready use. If 
there are borers in the tree, first killthem 
with wires, then pile coal-ashes about the 
trees to check future work by the same 
intruders. This remedy holds good for 
forest trees as well as fruit-trees. 

2. In June and July there should be a 
persistent thinning of fruit, until all de- 
fective specimens are removed from the 
trees. 

3. The plum knot begins to develop it- 
self in June, and the quicker we apply 
the knife the better. Of course the trees 
should be gone over again in autumn, to 
remove those knots that had been over- 
looked. But the brunt of the work 
should be done in summer. Cut a little 
above and a little below the excrescence, 
and cut deep. 

4. There cannot be too much cultivator 
work done in the summer months. We 
should begin early, and keep at it late. 
The object is not simply to destroy weeds, 
but to enable the soil to absorb the fer- 
tilizing constituents of the atmosphere. 
It is also true that soil constantly loosen- 
ed cannot be quickly driedup by adrouth. 

5. Compost piles should be in a process 
of growthall summer. -Take the manure 
from the barnyard, and compost it with 
ashes and whatever other material you 
can get together, and leave it there un- 
til autumn. The person who has once 
formed the habit of saving all fertilizing 
material that he can get hold of, will be 
surprised to find how much such material 
is allowed to waste. 

After the process of jarring plum-trees 
to catch curculios is over (which will be 
about the tenth of June), you should at 
once spend two or three days going over 
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your plum-trees with a sharp-pointed 
knife to remove the stings and inclosed 
eggs. In this way we can save bushels 
of fruit with little labor. Apply the point 
of the knife to the little curvature made 
by the curculio and lift it out; or, if you 
please, press lightly on the point of the 
elevated part and crush the egg inside. 
A little practice will make you skilful, 
and enable you toaccomplish a great deal 
in the way of saving your plum crop. 

The application of Bordeaux mixture 
is not understood by many, who suppose 
its only use is to attack developments of 
fungus when they have gone to extremes. 
The factis that these copper mixtures 
do no harm to the trees at any time, and 
it is seldom that they will not do good. 
If atree shows any defect in foliage I 
should apply the spray of Bordeaux ex- 
pecting benefits. If fruit falls or leaves 
turn yellow or curl up, apply Bordeaux. 
In almost all cases you will find remark- 
able benefit and very speedily. 

Those who expect a good crop of 
grapes must expect to do some summer 
work on their vines. The new canes 
should be tied to wires and posts, and 
as fast as they grow. The fruit spurs 
should be nipped off beyond the second 
bunch, and some care must be taken to 
kill the leaf-rollers throughout June. 
Where grapes are grown on the sides of 
buildings, a good way is to tack them 
along with staples large enough to allow 
the vine to grow inside. This is more 
rapid work than using strips of leather. 

Ido not know any place where an in- 
telligent scientist can pick up more in- 
formationthan in a barnyard. Itis quite 
untrue that evolution has gone through 
all its stages, and that there are no curi- 
ous and pleasant episodes now taking 
place with our fowls and animals. The 
development of intelligence can easily be 
made to go on with the development of 
speed, milk and fat, andeggs. I havea 
little White Leghorn who never is more 
happy than when she can jump into my 
arms and examine my pockets. She is 
full of inquisitiveness, and is as capable 
of carrying on an investigation as a well- 
trained boy. Such traits encouraged in 
our domestic animals will add very much 
to our own intelligence and development 
without detracting from our profit. A 
shrewd boy can teach a horse whatever 
he wishes, and make him quite a com- 
panion. An animal that will not enter 
into the spirit of the household, which 
should be intelligence and peace, should 
be got rid of. 

Here are six old-fashioned apples that 

I wish we could have restored to our 
orchards. 1. The William’s Favorite, a 
first-rate table and cooking apple for 
September. 2. The old Sweet Bough 
should also come back again into general 
use. It was the best sweet apple ever 
raised—as beautiful as it was good. 
But let me tell you you cannot grow 
them as they are sent out from the 
nursery, grafted from the root. Get a 
few scions, and graft them in the limbs, 
or ten feet high on seedlings, and you 
will have the good, old-fashiened, deli- 
cious, sweet apple. 3. And here are 
three more which fail with us for no 
other reason than that they are grafted 
where they ought not to be—at the root 
—the Porter, the Spitzenberg and the 
Swaar. The trunks of all these are sub- 
ject to winter-killing, and the trees are 
short lived. Graft them high up, and 
you will get good fruit. 4. I should like 
to add a good word for the old-fashioned 
Black Gilliflower if it needed it; but, in 
fact, there is an increased call for this 
apple in our market. It should be grown 
in the open field, where it will have 
plenty of sunshine. 

A correspondent asks me to give her a 
list of the three best pears. Just thatand 
no more. I think that for the majority of 
growers and eaters of pears, these three 
will be satisfactory: Clapp for early, 
Bartlett a little later, and Anjou for late 
autumn. The Clapp should’ be picked 
very early before ripening; the Bartlett 
about ten days before ripening, and the 
Anjou the last of October, and put into 
a cool storage for use in December and 
January, 
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Where our birds are liable to much dis- 
turbance, I would recommend the build- 
ing of bird-houses. These can be orna- 
mental, rustic in form, built of any round 
sticks and placed either in the crotches 
of trees or on high stumps. They look 
particularly well in evergreens. If they 
are built about one foot in diameter, to 
eighteen inches, robins will: readily enter 
them for occupancy. Wecan also culti- 
vate the friendship of wrens or flycatch- 
ers by putting up little shelves under our 
eaves, and out of reach of the cat. But 
in all cases we must never tolerate Eng- 
lish sparrows on our property. When 
they have been stoned and fired at a few 
times, they will understand that it is no 
place for them, and they will stay away. 

Another correspondent wants to know 
which of all the roses will give the most 
satisfaction, where only one can be 
grown. The question is hard toanswer, 
because of the variety of tastes. But as 
this writer refers to a crimson rose, ad- 
mired in her childhood, I imagine that 
she would be particularly pleased to grow 
the Meteor. This certainly is a remark- 
able rose, working admirably out-of-doors 
or in pots. It is a deep rich crimson, 
larger and fuller than anything we had 
before, and always in flower. Its history 
is a curious one, having been sent over 
to America as a present, by the English 
originator who did not appreciate its 
value. This rose will cost very little 
labor and care. Cut it back well, when 
first planted; and cut it in well after 
every shoot has blossomed. Make the 
soil rich, but never allow any rank ma- 
nure near the roots, whether grown out- 
of-doors or in. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 





Farm and Garden Notes. 
BY AGRICOLA, 


SOMETIMES cattle turned out on clover 
will not relish, oreveneat,earcorn. This 
is probably not owing to the fact of their 
being turned out toclover, but that the 
hard ears of the corn may hurt their 
mouths. It is better, anyway, to grind 
the cob and corn and feed it as meal. 
While on pasture one feed of this meal a 
day would be sufficient. 

Many persons interested in poultry 
breeding and raising are experiencing 
their first successes, or the opposite, this 
year. We mistrust, from what little 
experience we have had with a small in- 
cubator, that it won’t ‘‘run alone” with 
any marked advantage to itself, its con- 
tents or its owner. When any one tells 
you his kind of incubator needs no atten- 
tion from morning until night, you be- 
lieve just as much of his story as you 
like; don’t believe it all. The question 
of controlling the temperature is the 
main thing, and doubtless some incuba- 
tors are easier to control in this respect 
than others; but they will all bear watch- 
ing. One can learn more by experience 
with one hatch than all the books can 
teach him. 

Many are troubled in determining 
what. variety of apples to grow when 
about to plant a new orchard. A practi- 
cal orchardist suggests the following, 
which are for family use in winter or for 
market: For sour varieties, the King, 
Spy, Spitzenburg, -Baldwin and Green- 
ing; and for sweet apples, Pound Sweet 
for early use and Belle Bonne for late 
use. The Belle is a great keeper, of de- 
licious quality, and a good bearer. To 
this list some might add Hubbardston, 
Nonesuch and Seek-no-further. These 
apples resist the attacks of insects and 
fungi remarkably well. For cooking, 
Grimes’ Golden Pippin ranks next to the 
Spitzenburg. For the table nothing sur- 
passes Wagener. 

Every farmer knows what it is to have 
his onion plants wilt and die right under 
his very eyes. He looks over his garden 
in the morning and all seems well; at 
evening he looks again and his young 
onion plants are prone on the ground— 
the cutworm has been there. In their 
early stages the cutworms have a habit 
of climbing to the tops of plants, proba- 
bly to secure the tenderer portions. 
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Young cabbage plants are often so eaten. 
But when too large and clumsy to crawl 
up they will eat off the plant at the sur- 
face of the ground. These cutworms be- 
gin to feedearly in May, and continue 
their depredations until about the middle 
of June. They then turn to chrysalids 
and come out into the moth from August 
Ist to October. Effective remedies for 
the cutworm are few. If any reader of 
this paper has had any experience with 
this insect, I am sure his advice will be 
welcome. 





Personals. 





Miss JULIETTE ATKINSON is again 
lady champion of the United States in 
lawn-tennis. She won her title to this 
honor by defeating Miss Marion Jones 
last week in the tournament at Philadel- 
phia. Miss Jones is a daughter of United 
States Senator Jones, of Nevada, and 
she represents the Southern California 
Lawn-Tennis Association. Miss Atkin- 
son now keeps the challenge cup, having 
won it three times, in 1895, 1897 and 1898. 


.... This is what some of the patriotic 
State Governors are doing: Governor 
Pingree, of Michigan, has offered to buy 
shoes for a regiment out of his own pock- 
et; Governor Powers, of Maine, paid the 
State bounty—$27,000—of the Maine vol- 
unteers; Governor Tyler, of Virginia, 
will order shoes for all his troops, and 
Governor Adams, of Colorado, has of- 
fered to advance all the money needed to 
equip the Colorado troops. 


....The recent appointment of Lieut. 
Herbert H. Sargent to be colonel of a 
volunteer regiment of yellow-fever im- 
munes, undoubtedly comes in recognition 
of the diligent study and literary ability 
displayed in the two books recently pub- 
lished by him, entitled, ‘‘ Napoleon Bo- 
naparte’s First Campaign’’ and ‘‘ The 
Campaign of Marengo.’’ These two 
books have excited considerable com- 
ment, and even Lord Wolseley, Command- 
er of the English Army, has given them 
the highest praise. 


....The man who fired the ‘‘Coughing”’ 
dynamite guns on the ‘‘ Vesuvius” at the 
entrance to Santiago harbor last week, 
was Lieut. John Gardner Quinby, a son 
of Brig.-Gen. I. F. Quinby, who was a 


classmate of Gen. U. S. Grant at West’ 


Point. Lieutenant Quinby was the young- 
est maa in hisclass at Annapolis, having 
been appointed in 1874, when only four- 
teen years old. After graduation he be- 
came ensign on the ‘‘Richmond,’’ and 
served on her when she carried General 
Grant on his famous trip around the 
world. He later became instructor in 
applied mathematics in Annapolis, and 
after an interval of service on the sea 
again he took charge of the Government 
hydrographic office at Norfolk, after 
which he took a course of study in high 
explosives at the Naval War College, at 
Newport. He is a torpedo expert of the 
first order, and on this account was as- 
signed to the ‘‘ Vesuvius.” 


....By the election of Paul Deschanel 
as President of the new French Chamber 
of Deputies, the Meline Ministry, now out 
of office, threw down the gantlet to the 
whole Radical Party. M. Deschanel is 
well known to the French public, and, al- 
tho he & still a young man, he has been 
in political life since 1876. His father was 
the celebrated Emile Deschanel, who 
was proscribed by Louis Napoleon in 
1851. M. Deschanel has given great at- 
tention to economics and foreign poli- 
tics, and has traveled considerably. He 
is a journalist and an author, being 
a member of the staff of the Zempsand 
the Journal des Debats, and he has pub- 
lished a number of works 6n sociological 
subjects. In the Chamber he is a protec- 
tionist, and has become the leading op- 
ponent of socialism in that body, being 
always selected to reply to the brilliant 
orations of Jean Jaures, the great So- 
cialist leader. Moreover, he is a fine 
talker, very fashionable in his dress, and 
much sought after in society. 


....In the death of Sir Edward Coley 
Burne-Jones, which occurred last week, 
England loses one of the ablest painters 
of the generation. Sir Edward was born 
in 1833 and was educated at King Ed- 
ward’s Grammar School, where he had 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and_ the 
late Bishop of Durham for school-fellows. 
At Oxford he showed no special aptitude 
for art, but he there came in contact with 
the strong master hand and mind of Wil- 
liam Morris, and a life friendship sprang 
up between the two. Burne-Jones was 
an idealist, and tho the slow-moving 
British public ridiculed and misunder- 
stood him at first, they at last accepted 
him with pathetic meekness, and he be- 
came the rage. One of the most striking 
characteristics of his paintings is the 
vivid conception of his ‘‘ faces,’ by 
which he visions the soul in the coun- 
tenance. He was also accustomed to 
make his women very tall and slender, 
with their flesh as pallid as death. Per- 
haps his best-known pictures are ‘‘ Briar 
Rose,’’ ‘* The Days of Creation” and 
‘ The Mirror of Venus.’”’ He has been a 
strong Socialist ever since his intimacy 
with Morris. 


...-It is expected that Lieutenant 
Peary will sail by the first of July onthe 
‘““Windward’’ for the North. The 
‘* Windward” is now lying in New York 
harbor and is being prepared for the long 
voyage. The crew consists of eleven 
men under Captain John Bartlett, of St. 
Johns, N. S.,all experienced and used to 
the rigorous arctic climates. Lieutenant 
Peary’s cruise will probably extend over 
a period of three years; but if he wishes 
he has enough provisions to stay a year 
longer. Itis further announced that the 
Andrée Relief Expedition, after a long 
journey on the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
has at length reached the Eastern Gov- 
ernment.of Irkutsk. The journey will 
now be continued by horses to Upper 
Lena, thence by boat to the Lena Delta 
and to the New Siberian Islands, a dis- 
tance in all of about 5,000 miles. At the 
New Siberian Islands the party will 
separate into several small expeditions 
and scarch the surrounding territory and 
seas. European scientists are confident 
that Andrée’s expedition did not reach 
the American continent, and they be- 
lieve that if ever found it will be some- 
where in Northeastern Siberia. 


....The far-famed Matanzas mule is 
the subject of this note. The Spanish 
paid him human honors. We do as 
much by mentioning him in this depart- 
ment. Two days after the shelling of 
Matanzas the mule, the first Spaniard 
killed in the war, was laid to rest. Mr. 
Smailes, a British officer of the steamer 
‘*Myrtledene,’’ which has just arrived 
here from Cuban ports, is a voucher for 
the subjoined facts: Every detail of a 
military funeral was carried out. The 
poor mule was lifted on a truck properly 
decorated, and over him was gently 
placed the Spanish flag. A procession 
was formed, at whose head marched the 
band playing a funeral dirge; then fol- 
lowing came the officers of the garrison, 
then the regular soldiers, then the fu- 
neral car and all the members of the 
Spanish volunteer army, while the rear 
of the procession was made up from the 
rag-tag and bobtail of the town. On 
arriving at the grave,a hollow square 
was formed, and the body of the animal 
was ceremoniously lifted off the car, and 
with the Spanish flag wrapped around 
him, gently lowered into the grave. Fu- 
neral orations were delivered by the mili- 
tary officers and civil dignitaries of the 
city, after which a volley of shot was 
fired over the grave, and the sacred rite 
was over. Altho Mr. Smailes has devel- 
oped such marked ability as a historian, 
so far as is known he intends to stick to 
the sea. 


....The four men who represent the 
Cuban Government in this country are 
Thomas Estrada Palma, Sefior Gonzalo de 
Quesada, Jose Marti and Ricardo Diaz 
Albertini. Sefior Palma is a landowner 
in Cuba and a lawyer. He has the use of 
only one eye, and received his education 
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in Havana. Sefior Quesada comes 
of wealthy parents, who lost all their 
money and were exiled from the island 
during the formerinsurrection. He is a 
graduate of the College of the City of 
New York, studied engineering at Colum- 
bia, and was graduated with honor from 
the Law Department of the New York 
University. He became connected with 
the Pan-American Congress, and later 
was employed by the Foreign Office of 
the Argentine Republic as Consul of the 
Republic in this country. Jose Marti 
was at one time Consul-General of Ar- 
gentina in New York; but he resigned his 
connection with Argentina in order to help 
set on foot the Cuban revolution. For 
work in this direction he received a vote 
of thanks from the Cuban Constituent As- 
sembly, and when Sefior Palma was made 
delegate, he was appointed secretary of 
the delegation in this country, and a year 
ago Chargé d’Affaires of the Legation in 
this city. He has written three books in 
Spanish and a history of the revolution 
in English. Sefior Albertini was educated 
in Europe, and is a doctor by profession. 
He married an American wife, but lived 
in Europe until the breaking out of the 
revolution, when he hurried here to place 
himself at the service of his country. 


. He is second secretary of the Cuban 


Legation in Washington. He is well 
known in social circles, is an athlete, and 
speaks many languages. 
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Is a handsome little book of 24 
pages, beautifully illustrated and 
printed on fine enamel book paper. 
It explains about visit to Niagara 
Falls and trip on the Hudson River, 
two privileges secured to patrons 
who travel in the splendid trains 
over the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Railway. Send a two 
cent stamp for a copy to 
A. J. SMITH, 
G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, 0 
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Send for Catalogue. 
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We have Clubs 
to suit you all 


HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 
313 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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Because it isn’t mounted on 
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= SHADE ROLLER. 

A perfect article. No tacks re- 
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Jwhen buying your shades, 
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ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
BY STEAM, 


CARPRTS | 5) srw 
CLEANED | ue roo 


CAREFUL CARPET CLEANING CO., 
419 to 423 E. 48th St., & 1558 B’way, N.Y. 
Telephone 182 sth St. COE & BRANDT, Props. 


The Lorillard 
Refrigerator 


1168 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Established 1877. 
Saves 40 Per Cent. in Ice. 


The Only Sanitary Refrigerator. 





The New Opal giass-lining has received the approval 
of the leading Sanitary Experts and Architects. 
Catalogues, drawings, etc., free, on application. 


Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN. 


Liberal Culture, Classical, Scientific. Music and Art 
Thoroughly first-class in every respect. Expense very 
moderate. Send for Catalogue to 
REV.S. A. MARTIN, D.D., President, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 








House Furnishing 


CROCKERY, CHINA AND GLASS, 
KITCHEN UTENSILS, 
FENDERS,ANDIRONS ANDFIRESETS, 
COAL VASES AND SCUTTLES, 
HEARTH BRUSHES AND BROOMS, 
FIRE SCREENS, ETC., ETC. 


Lewis & Conger 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 








For 97 Years 


Bent & Co:’s 


HAND-MADE 


Water 
Crackers a2 graire erctemes, 


more, no less, | 
have been unequalled for excellence | 
and their superior keeping quali- | 
Oda.7 $5.5. $ 


Sold by First-Class Grocers. | 
Bent’s | ine Biscuits for Recep- | 





tions, Teas, etc., are unsurpassed. | 
MANUFACTURED BY 
NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., Milton, Mass. 
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GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 
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STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. 


A POLICY .. cic 
WASHINGTON LIFE. 


Insurance Company 


1s the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
he family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
*e hour of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death 
aims promptly, and loans money to its policy-hold- 
rs. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and 
ash guarantees, 1s unsurpassed. 
If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
alf the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy 
The Washington’s Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1897, - $26,939,135 99 
LIABILITIES, - - «+ 24,811,707 55 
Eh ¥ $2,127,428 44 
All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 
and paid-up insurance values to which the insured is 
entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on ap- 
plication to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALPRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’. 





OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MUTUALINSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YorE, January 2ist, 1898. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1897. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 

ary, 1897, to 8ist December, 1897 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

January, 1897 


Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1897, to 81st December, 1897 


‘pv, | GAIL BORDEN 


” ) EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET ENTITLED “BABIES” SHOULD 


BE IN EVERY HOUSEHOLD. 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 


New Yorn ConDENSED Mii CO. New Yorn. 
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26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. | 





THE Government makes a profit out of 
the New York Post-Office; but you could 
not afford to deliver your own letters. 

We can insure you against loss by fire, 
lightning and tornado, and out of the 
many transactions we have in a year 
make a small profit. You cannot afford 
to carry your own insurance any more 
than you can afford to deliver your letters. 

All CONTINENTAL policies are is- 
sued under the ‘‘ Safety Fund Law’”’ and 
are ‘‘ Conflagration Proof.”’ 


American Through and Through. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continental Building, 46 Cedar St., NewYork. 


Capital, - - = © $1,000,000 
Assets, = = - 8,582,207 
Liabilities, - - = 45464,212 
Surplus to policy-holders, - 4,117,995 


OFFICERS 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EV Vice-President. 
N » Secretary. 


RD, i Ass’t Secretaries. 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT, Rialto Building, Chica- 
J. J. ae General Manager. GEo. E. 
ager. 
KLYN DEPARTMENT, Continental Building 
Court and Montague Streets. C. H. DuTcHER, Sec’y. 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 





J. Mi. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President 
FP. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $684,939 39 


The Company has the following Assets. 
viz : 
United States and City of New York Stock: 

City Banks and other Stocks 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... _1,157,0u0 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at 1,121,500 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable 1,026,605 97 
Cash in Bank 286,424 11 

Amount . $10,922,425 08 

Six per cent. i on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next. The diminished income yielded on in- 
vestments in recent years may in the future render nec- 
essary a reduced rate of interest on certificates. 

The out ding certificates of the issue of 1892 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first of 
February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
81st December, 1897, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H.CHAPMAN., Secretary. 
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SARATOGA OPEN 
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SPRINGS. | OCTOBER 


UNITED STATES HOTEL, 


eo Y | QUEEN OF AMERICAN 


nd 
PERRY , 
Proprietors. | WATERING PLACES. 


Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


ear piacatss ‘ 
HE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and 11th St., New York, 
Opposite Grace Church. 
The popular reputation the St. Denis 





European Plan. 
has acguired can be readily 
traced to its 
Unique Location, 
Homelike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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TEA SET FREE, 


Toilet Set, Watch, 


Lamp, Clock and many ~ 


other HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES 


with $5.00, $7.00 and $10.00 orders of 
our Celebrated Teas, Coffees, Baking Pow- 
ders, Spices and Extracts. Great induce- 
ments. Something entirely new. Teas, 


20 cents and upwards. Coffees, 10 cents © 
and upwards. SPECIAL TERMS TO 


AGENTS to get up clubs. Fuli particulars 


Free. 8S. Le | 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St.,N. Y., P. O. Box 289. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


THIS BUSINESS 
ADVERTISES 
ITSELF. 


One of the unique features of the New 
York Central’s ‘‘ Lake Shore Limited’’ 
is the fact that it advertises itself. 

The magnificence of the service and 
completeness of detail make every 
patron an advertiser of its merits. 

It is estimated that every person who 
travels by this train brings at least a 
dozen new patrons. 

















‘*The Lake Shore Limited’’ leaves ae 


Grand Central Station, New York, every ~ 


afternoon at 5.00, and arrives Chicago 

via Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 

Railway the next afternoon at 4.00. 
Returning, leaves Chicago 5.30 P.M. 


each day, arrives New York 6.30 next | 


afternoon. 


HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


For the Summer months can be had 


AT MODERATE COST 
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J.C ANDERSON, General Passenger Agent, 
56 Beaver Street, New York. 


WHERE 


SHALL WE SPEND 
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SUMMER? 


THE ERIE answers this important question 
in its handsomely illustrated publications just 
‘ssued. 

RURAL SUMMER HOMES, 


Descriptive of the beautiful regions traversed by 
its lines and branches in Sullivan, Orange and 


Rockland Counties. New York; Wayne and Pike © 
Counties, Pennsylvania, and Passaic and Bergen | 


Counties, New Jersey. Containing a complete 
directory of ott and boarding honath, as evel 4 


as information regarding distances, rates of fare, © 


and train service. Can be obtained from any 


ERIE ticket agent, or by sending six cen‘s in © , 


stamps to General Passenger Agent. 


FISHING on the PICTURESQUE ERIE, | 


containing valuabie articles on the fresh-water 
game fish, and methods of catching them, and a 
complete directory of the streams, lakes 
ponds on the ERIE where the best fishing 

be found ; also, distances, rates of fare, cost 


boats and guides, kinds of fish and records of best # 


catches. Can be obtained from ERIE ticket agents 
or from 


D. I. ROBERTS, Gen’! Passenger_ Agent, N. Y. 
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